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PREFACE. 


If,  in  the  following  pages,  one  thing  is  more  clearly  insisted  upon  than 
another,  it  is  the  desirability  of  personally  consulting  one’s  family 
physician  in  all  cases  of  illness  where  there  is  the  least  degree  of  danger 
to  be  apprehended.  The  mischievousness  also  of  dabbling  too  much  with 
drugs  of  any  kind — for  even  the  most  seemingly  simple  are  apt  to  do 
harm  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated — is  pointed  out  in  almost  every 
chapter. 

A medicine  chest  in  the  cupboard  may  often,  however,  prove  to  be  a 
friend  in  need,  especially,  if  it  contains  that  fragile  instrument  called  a 
clinical  thermometer,  which  serves  like  a beacon  to  warn  the  medical 
man,  or  whomsoever  can  read  it  aright,  of  breakers  ahead  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  that  medicine  chest  be  appealed  to  by  the  ignorant,  the 
careless,  or  reckless,  it  may  prove  as  risky  a toy  as  a razor  in  the  grasp 
of  a baby.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  lock  the 
cupboard  door,  and  throw  the  key  into  the  duck  pond. 

With  regard  to  self-doctoring,  there  are  many  things  the  medical 
practitioner  sees  reason  to  regret  almost  every  day  of  his  life.  I shall 
only  mention  two  ; the  first  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  has  virtually  legalised  the  sale  of  all  kinds,  and  any  kind 
of  quack  medicine.  And  these  do  to  death  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent 
children  annually,  and  shorten  the  allotted  span  of  older  people.  To  be 
sure  the  three-halfpenny  stamp  helps  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  exchequer, 
and  to  some  degree,  quenches  the  burning  question  of  State-assisted 
Emigration.  In  China,  the  new-born  surplus  population  is  quietly 
*•  posted  ” in  contrivances  similar  to  those  that  receive  our  street  sweepings. 
In  this  country  a paternal  Government  permits  children  to  be  “syruped  ” 
by  any  chemist  who  is  rich  enough  to  buy  a stamp  and  advertise.  The 
result  is  that  even  if  the  innocents  escape  lingering  death,  they  grow  up 
opiated  idiots,  morally  defective  at  all  events,  and  puny  in  body,  and  so 
fill  our  gaols  and  mad  houses.  Such  a policy  is  grimly  Malthusian. 
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Now  among  patent  medicines,  there  are  the  good,  the  useless,  and  the 
dangerous.  How  can  the  purchaser  tell  which  is  which,  if  each  and  all 
bear  the  sign  and  seal  of  Government  Officialism?  There  is  a simple 
cure  for  such  injustice  : the  sale  of  no  medicine  should  be  permitted  that 
has  not  been  analysed  and  tested  by  medical  experts,  while  to  vaunt  and 
vend  a dangerous  compound,  ascribing  to  it  virtues  it  does  not  possess, 

ought  to  rank  in  penalty  with  burglary,  or  highway  robbery  accompanied 
by  violence. 

Another  thing  to  be  regretted,  is  the  fact,  that  poisons,  notably  opium, 
chloral,  and  antipyrin,  are  so  easily  obtained  at  chemists'  shops.  I had 
occasion  not  long  since  to  decry  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  deadly  drug 
antipyrin  ; but  at  the  time  I had  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
sold  as  a “ safe  and  simple  remedy  for  neuralgia,”  and  that,  too,  as  many 
letters  inform  me,  by  chemists’  assistants  to  children  not  out  of  their 
teens. 

I do  not  think  that  in  any  chapter  of  this  book  I have  given  a 
prescription,  though  generalising  on  the  uses  and  properties  of  a few  safe 
and  simple  remedies. 

But  everywhere,  I believe,  I have  endeavoured  to  preach  this  gospel  : 
that  no  kind  of  chronic  ailment  can  be  removed  or  remedied,  without 
striking  deeply  at  its  root,  and  removing  the  cause,  and  that  the  abjuring 
of  all  bad  habits  of  living,  and  obedience  to  the  golden  rules  of  health, 
will  cure  about  two-thirds  of  the  chronic  ills  that  flesh  in  this  weary 
work-a-day,  or  pleasure-hunting,  world  is  heir  to. 

Most  of  the  chapters  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  most 
excellent  and  pure  of  family  monthlies,  Cassell’s  Magazine.  This  fact 
alone  I flatter  myself,  testifies  to  their  general  utility,  and  that  nothing  is 
said  that  is  not  safe. 

I have  throughout  the  book,  studiously  avoided  technicalities,  and 
even  eschewed,  as  far  as  possible,  tirades  on  physiology,  which  is  apt  to 
render  a work  on  popular  medicine  somewhat  tiresome. 

I may  add  that  it  had  been  originally  intended  to  take  as  a title  the 
words  “ Common  Sense  Medicine.”  How  far  appropriate  such  a name 
would  have  been  I humbly  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


FIRST  DEPARTURES  FRO.AI  HEALTH. 

“ONLY  a little  oozing,  master.  It  won’t  affect  the  mill  at 
all.” 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  about  the  mill  just  then,”  said  Mr. 
Black,  with  an  uneasy  look  down  the  valley. 

It  was  a very  pretty  and  smiling  scene  that  was  spread  out 
before  him,  on  this  balmy  morning  in  early  summer. 
A strath,  or  glen,  about  ten  miles  long  from  where  the  men 
stood,  and  from  half  a mile  to  three  miles  across;  it  went 
widening  away  to  the  sea,  from  which,  however,  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a barrier  of  grassy  sand  dunes  ; and  over  this  the 
ocean  could  be  seen  to-day,  a long  line  of  brilliant  blue. 
The  bottom  of  the  strath  was  as  level  as  a tennis  lawn;  a 
silver  thread  of  a river  trailed  through  it,  winding  here  and 
winding  there  making  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  not  flowing 
straight  ahead  and  being  done  with  it,  evidently  loth  to 
leave  such  cosy  quarters. 

There  wore  houses  and  hamlets  by  the  score  in  the  valley. 
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and  a stalk  or  two  besides,  towering  as  high  as  the  church 
steeple ; and  there  were  fields  with  prettily-coloured  kine 
wending  knee-deep  in  buttercups  and  daisies  ; and  a perfect 
cloudland  of  trees,  chiefly  elms,  ashes,  and  limes,  with  here 
and  there  a poplar  to  give  it  an  air  of  picturesqueness. 

It  was  evident  to  all  that  in  the  far-distant  past  the  sea  had 
been  all  over  here.  The  lay  of  the  land  would  have  told  you 
that ; besides,  the  soil  was  a sandy  one,  and  a very  thirsty 
one ; digging  wells  did  not  pay,  and  the  strip  of  river  was 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  good  people  with 
water  and  keeping  the  mills  going.  But  nature  suggested  a 
remedy,  for  at  the  head  of  the  strath  the  hills  met,  forming 
almost  a natural  reservoir ; at  all  events  it  only  needed  a huge 
wall  or  dam  to  make  it  complete ; and  it  was  near  this  place 
that  Mr.  Black,  miller  and  reservoir-superintendent,  with  his 
man  John,  were  standing  to-day. 

The  mill  was  not  far  off ; just  down  there  among  the  rocks 
and  hazels,  a quaint  old  brick  building,  its  brown  walls  dashed 
here  and  there  with  the  greys  and  greens  of  age,  and  its  broad 
dark  wheel  only  held  together,  one  might  say,  by  water-weeds 
and  the  incrustations. 

“ No,  John  ; it  isn’t  the  mill  so  much  ; but  supposing  the 
racervire  was  to  burst,  supposing  he  gave  way  all  of  a suddint 
like,  see  what  a thing  that’d  be.” 

“ Some  folks  will  croak,”  said  John. 

“ Eh  ? What  ? ” cried  the  miller,  turning  almost  fiercely  on 
his  man. 

“I  wasn’t  alloodin’  to  you  at  all,  sir;  but  to  Tom  Bryant 
and  Jim  Steeve,  and  the  likes  o’  they.  Why,  they  be  always 
a-croakin’.  The  same  little  hole  or  crack,  as  you  might  call 
it,  where  the  water  is  a-spoutin’  from  now — why,  it  opens  and 
closes  again  often  enough;  and,  as  I tells  Jim,  ‘Jim,’  I says, 

‘ ye  needn’t  croak ; if  the  racervire  was  to  have  busted,  it 
would  have  busted  long  ago.’  ” 
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No  more  was  said  about  the  matter  then.  The  summer 
went  on,  and  went  past : only  now  and  then  the  crack  spurted 
ominously  when  the  water  was  up.  Then  autumn  came, 
and  one  night  the  rain  began  to  come  down  in  torrents,  and 
the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  east ; but  still  no  one  in  the 
valley  suspected  or  dreamt  of  anything  very  dreadful.  But 
soon  after  midnight  there  were  shouts  and  screams  rising  high 
over  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  rising  high  over  something  far 
more  terrible,  for  the  reservoir  had  burst  at  last,  and  the 
waters  were  tearing  and  surging  around  the  houses.  It  would 
require  a graphic  pen  indeed  to  describe  the  scenes  that  took 
place  that  night  during  the  darkness,  the  storm,  and  the 
flood.  Nor  need  I tell  of  the  houses  that  collapsed,  or  the 
many  lives  that  were  lost ; for  the  calamity  is  to  some  degree 
historical ; but  people  far  and  near,  when  they  heard  of  it, 
shook  their  heads  and  said  ; “ Well,  it  is  a sad  and  sorrow- 
ful affair ; but  we  cannot  forget  that  the  poor  people  had 
many  a warning  that  they  never  heeded.” 

Hydrostatic  force  is  a fearful  power.  Given  a tiny  crack 
or  opening,  like  that  I have  mentioned  above,  in  a 
reservoir,  and  you  have  the  thin  end  of  the  strongest  imagin- 
able wedge  inserted — a wedge  that  at  any  moment  may  be 
slowly  but  surely  driven  home,  till  every  barrier  gives  way 
before  it. 

Now  I am  not  going  to  be  like  Jim  Steeve  of  my  story,  I 
do  not  intend  to  “ croak,”  in  this  chapter,  but  I would  like 
to  ask  my  readers  this  simple  question  : “ Do  you  think  we 
are  always  right  in  looking  upon  warnings  as  mere  trifles 
where  our  health  is  concerned  ? ” 

These  warnings  may  appear  very  insignificant,  very  trifling ; 
but  the  first  departures  from  health  in  those  among  us  who 
have  to  struggle  against  time,  in  our  trades  and  professions, 
are  often  very  deceiving.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  inserted  till  the  crash 
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comes.  And  yet  a stitch  in  time  would  nearly  always 
save,  not  nine  or  ninety,  but  the  whole  hundred— that  is, 
life  itself. 

But  when  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  us  which 
we  do  not  understand — anything  unusual,  I mean — if  it 
interferes  in  the  slightest  degree  with  our  business  in 
life,  we  simply  try  to  forget  it.  If  we  say  anything 
about  it  to  a companion,  the  reply  is  usually  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

“Caught  a cold,  I suppose.” 

“You’re  nervous,  old  man.” 

“ Liver  out  of  order,  my  boy ; I know  the  feeling  precisely. 
Take  a pill,  and  knock  off  something.” 

And  we  are  just  as  ready  then,  as  a rule,  to  think  light  of 
the  matter  as  he  is ; and  console  ourselves  by  such  hackneyed 
phrases  as — 

“ I’ve  got  a constitution  like  a horse ; if  I hadn’t,  I should 
have  been  dead  long  ago.” 

“ Come  of  a tough  old  family.  Great-grandfather  nearly  a 
hundred  when  he  died.” 

“ Must  take  my  chance.  We  must  all  die  when  our  day 
comes.” 

But  stay,  my  friend ; I say  that  nobody  is  suggesting  the 
probability  of  death  at  present.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  you 
consider  all  men  mortal  but  yourself,  there  is  still  the  chance 
that  a warning  unheeded  may  end  in  disaster — the  disaster 
of  ill-health.  It  may  be  the  vanguard  of  that  most  insidious 
of  all  ailments — dyspepsia,  in  whose  train  comes  a regiment 
of  ills,  laden  with  misery  untold. 

The  wise  man,  therefore,  will  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and,  not  forgetting  that  he  is  mortal,  see  at  once  to  the 
repair  of  his  constitution  on  the  very  first  signs  of  any  de- 
parture or  deviation  from  the  paths  of  health.  How  is  he  to 
do  this  ? By  taking  medicine  ? Medicine  alone  will  often 
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afford  but  temporary  relief;  and  each  time  the  trouble 
whatever  it  may  be,  returns,  it  will  return  reinforced,  and  lay 
stronger  and  stronger  siege  to  the  citadel  of  life.  Medicine 
may  be  required  sometimes,  but  return  to  duty — the  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  nature,  namely,  obedience  to  the  simple 
laws  of  health — is  imperative. 

As  I have  mentioned  dyspepsia — or,  in  plain  English, 
indigestion— I may  just  as  well  say  at  once  that  this  com- 
plaint is  one  of  the  very  earliest  symptoms  of  departure  from 
health. 

Its  advent  is  usually  very  slow,  but  none  the  less  sure ; and 
as  it  depends  on  so  many  different  causes,  it  is  correspon- 
dingly difficult  to  get  rid  of.  The  patient  at  first  treats 
himself ; his  stomach,  he  believes,  is  a little  out  of  order,  and 
an  aperient  or  anti-bilious  pill  or  two  will  soon  set  that  to 
rights.  Very  likely  he  does  feel  relief  for  a time,  though  his 
trouble  returns;  and  in  his  next  attempt  at  self-cure  he 
probably  thinks  he  needs  setting  up.  He  is  below  par,  he 
needs  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  generous  wine  with  his  meals, 
and  tonics.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  plan  of  mending 
matters  is  a mistake,  for  the  stimulant  will  not  improve  the 
liver,  which  is  already  over-worked,  and  the  tonics  induce 
constipation.  For  this  new  symptom  more  aperients  are 
taken,  and  so  matters  go  from  bad  to  worse  ; and,  do  what 
he  will,  the  sufferer  finds  it  impossible  to  “drive  the  disease 
out  of  his  system,”  as  it  is  called.  Well,  he  goes  to  a doctor 
at  last  with  as  jaunty  an  air  as  he  can  assume;  he  only 
“wants  a little  medicine,”  he  says,  “to  put  him  straight.” 
Oh,  that  blind  faith  in  physic  ! 

He  almost  feels  ungrateful  to  the  doctor  because  he  asks 
him  questions  that  shows  he  wants  to  probe  the  disease  to 
the  root,  and  find  out  the  cause  ; for  everything  lies  in  that. 
The  doctor  will,  of  course,  administer  medicine,  but  he  will 
also  be  careful  to  tell  his  patient  what  to  do,  and  what  to  take 
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and  avoid,  and  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  living  by 
rule  for  a time. 

If  when  symptoms  of  indigestion  come  on,  we  would  at 
once  commence  to  live  by  rule  for  a time,  it  is  unlikely  we 
would  require  either  to  go  to  a doctor  or  to  take 
medicine.  For  remember  this.  Nature  is  very  kind,  and  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  the  departure  from  health  will  usually 
enable  her  to  get  to  rights  again  without  further  inter- 
ference. 

I am  not  writing  on  dyspepsia  at  present,  so  need  not  give 
its  symptoms ; but  I warn  the  reader  against  the  abuse  of 
aperients,  tonics,  and  vinous  stimulants  as  cures.  Plain  diet 
must  be  taken,  and  not  too  much  of  that ; and  anything  that 
is  known  to  disagree  must  be  carefully  avoided.  It  may  be 
well  to  give  up  even  tea  and  coffee  for  a time,  using  cocatina 
instead.  Improvement  is  sure  to  follow;  but,  mark  me,  do 
not  be  misled  by  this  improvement,  and  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  you  are  well,  and  that  it  was  the  tea  or  the  coffee 
that  was  to  blame  for  your  trouble.  The  giving  up  of  any 
stimulant — of  course  tea  and  coffee  are  stimulants — nearly 
always  results  in  temporary  improvement;  and  this  latter 
may  he  made  permanent  by  careful  regulation  in  diet.  Above 
all,  do  not  take  much  fluid  of  any  kind,  either  with  meals  or 
at  any  other  time.  A cupful  of  hot  water,  with  a squeeze  of 
lemon  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  glycerine  drank  about  ten 
minutes  before  breakfast  may  do  much  good ; and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  harmless. 

A cold  is  a departure  from  health,  and  should  really  be 
attended  to  at  once.  Do  not  let  it  cure  itself.  Get  rid  of  it 
soon.  Do  not  feed  it,  though,  but  starve  it.  One  cold  after 
another  nearly  always  ends  in  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  before  you  are  aware 
of  it  you  become  the  victim  of  winter  cough. 

The  morning  tub  (cold,  I mean)  is  a very  sure  preventive 
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to  colds.  Ne^  .p^^-clothe ^or  ovef^^^t 
neck  should  bbskept  ^ol.  Ke^art^^ 
you  are  subject  tbv^lds. 

Just  one  other  hinfce  do  not  attenipttpbanisl^(^^oL_ 
the  night-cap  system.  Isdo  not  think  col^  5i?;e  ev6j^^(;«all 
cured  like  this ; and  if  th^sme,  the  remedy'i^'^rse  th^i^^e 
disease.  ^ 


Cough,  if  not  the  result  of  sirdp^  laryngeal  or  bronchial' 
catarrh,  may  mean  a very  serious  deWture  from  health 
the  sooner  one  sees  a doctor  in  such  a c«,se  the  better, 
not  be  afraid  to  consult  him.  Remembei^ 
that  delay  who  suffer  in  the  end.  I do  not^sidvis)?'  you  to 
rush  away  to  a physician  with  every  trifling  ailrmmt,  but — it 
is  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry. 

Many  people  would  benefit  much  by  taking  cod-liver  oil 
for  a month  or  six  weeks  about  the  changes  of  the  season. 
Probably  the  diet  would  have  to  be  lowered  a little,  and  an 
occasional  mild  aperient  taken. 

Getting  thin  is  another  serious  departure  from  health. 
One  generally  does  lose  weight  in  winter,  and  regain  it  in 
summer ; but  a slow  and  steady  decrease  in  weight  calls  aloud 
for  medical  interference. 


Want  of  sleep  and  restless  nights  are  symptoms  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  cause  must  be  found  and  re- 
moved. The  trouble  may  certainly  arise  from  over-work  and 
worry  combined,  but  in  most  cases  the  stomach  and  digestive 
system  are  the  roots  of  the  evil. 

Nervous  people  worry  most,  but  they  also  work  most. 
Well,  the  question  one  is  inclined  to  ask  himself  when  he 
feels  something  wrong  with  his  health  is  : “ Am  I over- 
working myself?”  I would  answer  thus:  “If  you  really 

enjoy  working,  it  cannot  injure  you  very  much ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  force-work,  and  you  find  little  pleasure  in 
it,  then  it  will  tell  on  your  constitution.” 
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But  many  people  cannot  afford  rest  Well,  but  wonders 
can  be  done  by  taking  exercise ; by  breathing  only  fresh  air 
night  and  day,  indoors  and  out ; and  by  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet.  Let  me  entreat  of  you  then,  as  you  value  your 
happiness,  not  to  neglect  first  departures  from  health. 
The  story  of  the  reservoir  has  really  a moral  for  every  one 
of  us. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  “ONLY  MIDDLING”  AND  THOSE  “ OUT  OF 

ORDER.” 

The  “Only  Middling”  is  a far  larger  class  than  most  of  us 
have  any  idea  of.  Ask  one  of  them  how  he  is  to-day,  and 
if  courtesy  demands  a reply  to  the  point,  it  comes  pat 
enough—"  Middling.”  In  other  words,  his  health  is  nothing 
to  boast  of,  and  he  scorns  to  complain.  He  would  not  think 
of  calling  in  a doctor,  nor  of  going  to  visit  a doctor.  There 
isn’t  much  the  matter  with  him,  he  thinks.  He  is  just  about 
in  his  ordinary  state  of  health,  perhaps  not  much  better  nor 
much  worse.  He  is  not  so  strong  as  he  would  like  to  be, 
he  confesses  this  much  to  himself ; colds  easily  affect  him, 
the  weather  affects  him  ; he  is  prone  to  lay  his  aches  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  east  wind,  and  his  lassitude  and  weariness 
at  the  door  of  the  west. 

It  is  this  class  of  people,  the  “ Only  Middling,”  who  sup- 
port the  patent  nostrum  columns  of  the  cheap  weeklies ; it 
is  on  this  class  of  people  that  quacks  fatten  and  grow  so  big, 
that  dingy  little  dens  in  the  back  slums  of  London  are  no 
longer  large  enough  for  them,  and,  backed  by  the  balance 
they  have  amassed  at  their  banker’s,  tliey  are  fain  to  build 
villas  on  the  Thames,  or  pretty  houses  at  seaside  watering 
places.  Yes,  for  the  “Only  Middling”  take  a deal  of 
medicine  on  the  quiet — piivately.  People  of  this  class  are 
most  gullible.  Ihcy  read  an  advertisement  and  say  to 
themselves — 
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“Yes,  that  is  exactly  how  I feel;  those  are  my  symptoms 
to  a ‘t,’  It’s  my  liver  that  is  wrong.  I’ll  have  some  of 
those  pills.” 

A week  or  two  after,  being  still  “ Only  Middling,”  they 
read  another  advertisement,  and  exclaim — 

“To  be  sure,  stomach  derangement.  How  could  I have 
been  so  blind  ? Here  are  all  my  symptoms,  one  after  the 
other,  and  a good  many  more  that  I haven’t  got  yet,  thank 
goodness.  I’ll  send  for  some  of  those  pills.” 

And  so  they  go  on  all  the  year  round,  as  vacillating  and 
wavering  as  the  weathercock. 

Now  let  me  tell  these  people,  to  begin  with,  that  they  need 
not  expect  to  get  permanent  benefit  from  medicine,  alone,  of  any 
kind,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  use  the 
ordinary  advertised  nostrums.  It  would  be  far  safer  indeed 
to  mix  up  all  the  drugs  that  an  apothecary’s  shop  contains, 
without  regard  to  their  chemical  properties  or  their  compati- 
bilities, and  take  a tablespoonful  of  that  three  times  a day.  In 
this  latter  case  one  would  know  what  one  was  taking,  anyhow. 

But,  dear  me ! man  was  never  meant  to  live  upon 
medicine,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  who 
think  they  cannot'  live  without  it.  Nonsense  ! Throw  self- 
doctoring  to  the  dogs,  and  come  and  let  us  have  five  minutes 
suggestive  conversation  together. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  don’t  know?  You 
are  never  particularly  strong,  particularly  bright  nor  happy ; 
you  have  no  great  appetite  : your  tongue  is  usually  furred  of 
a morning ; you  are  no  breakfast-eater,  but  you  usually  dine 
and  sup  well  enough,  and  you  are  more  hopeful  and  stronger 
in  every  way  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  than  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

Well,  your  pulse  indicates  no  disease ; your  heart  is  not 
strong,  to  be  sure ; but  then,  you  know,  hearts  have  a habit 
of  sympathising  with  the  tone  of  other  organs  of  the  body. 
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Your  liver  is  healthy  but  apt,  like  a badly-driven  horse,  to 
shy  at  times ; your  spleen  does  its  duty  fairly  well ; and  so 
do  the  kidneys ; and  your  lungs  are  intact,  while  your  tem- 
perature is  about  normal,  though  I have  no  doubt  it 
fluctuates  slightly. 

No,  your  complexion  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be,  nor 
your  eyes,  though  both  might  be  worse. 

What  do  I think  is  the  matter  with  you,  do  you  ask  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  so  much  “ Only  Middlingness  ” ? 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  and  you  need  not  start  and  turn  pale 
when  I do  so.  You  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  chronic 
poisoning.  No,  I do  not  think  that  anybody  has  been  giving 
you  anything,  or  that  there  is  very  much  the  matter  with  the 
well,  or  the  water,  or  the  drains.  Nor  do  I think  that  your 
family  grocer,  baker,  and  beer  merchant  are  putting  more 
plumbago,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  coccttlus  indiciis  in  their  goods 
than  usual.  You  yourself  are  poisoning  yourself;  you  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  effete  matter  in  the  blood. 
That  is  the  whole  truth,  the  whole  secret  of  your  grief,  and 
until  you  get  into  a habit  of  living  that  shall  insure,  not  only 
purity,  but  healthful  richness  of  blood,  you  will  never  be  one 
day  really  well  or  one  day  really  happy  as  long  as  you  live, 
even  if  you  swallow  the  whole  British  Pharmacopaeia,  mixed 
or  separate. 

And  I will  go  further  and  say  that  your  “ Only  Middling  ” 
people  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  long  life.  If  they  ever 
do  see  sixty,  they  never  see  seventy. 

I am  talking  very  candidly  and  very  plainly  with  you. 
My  language  is  what  might  be  called  “ flooring,”  but  depend 
upon  it  I have  no  intention  of  knocking  you  down  without 
trying  to  raise  you  up  again,  a sadder  perhaps  but  wiser  man. 
At  the  same  time  I am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
suggest  a remedy  for  your  complaint  than  to  cause  you  to 
adopt  it,  for  there  is  a painful  amount  of  truth  in  the  old 
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saying,  “Habit  is  second  nature.”  We  gradually  adopt 
habits  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  when  the 
health  suffers  and  we  try  to  throw  the  former  off,  we  find 
we  have  been  wearing  a garment  the  warp  and  woof  of  which 
has  been  interwoven  with  our  very  flesh  and  sinews. 

Ah  ! but  health  is  worth  trying  for,  and  good  habits  of  life 
may  be  made  to  replace  bad  ones  if  we  try.  Well,  I say 
that  in  cases  of  “ Only  Middlingness  ” when  there  is  no 
actual  disease,  the  individual,  the  invalid  if  he  will  permit 
me  to  call  him  so,  is  suffering  from  impurity  of  blood. 
Nature  has  bestowed  upon  us  certain  organs  and  emunctories, 
destined  to  keep  the  blood  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  a 
purity  which  alone  is  compatible  with  perfect  health. 

Every  organ  in  the  body  has  its  own  duties  to  perform, 
but  each  organ  is  but  part  and  parcel  of  a grand  whole ; the 
one  must  not  clog  or  hamper  the  other,  or  the  machinery  of 
life  will  work  but  poorly.  The  combined  duties  of  all  the 
organs  are  to  make  good  blood  and  to  keep  it  pure. 

The  rough  work  of  the  blood-making  process  is  com- 
menced, at  all  events,  in  the  mouth.  The  food  nnist  be 
sufficiently  masticated,  and  masticated  slowly  so  as  to  be 
mingled  with  a due  proportion  of  the  salivary  juices.  In  the 
stomach  blood-making  goes  on  in  earnest,  and  healthy  and 
wholesome  must  be  the  lining  membrane  of  that  organ,  and 
pure  must  be  the  blood  supplied  to  its  villi  and  its  glands  of 
secretion,  or  poor  indeed  will  be  chyle  and  chyme  produced, 
and  poor  and  polluted  all  the  blood  in  the  body  in  conse- 
quence. Therefore,  one  who  has  but  middling  health  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  diet — how  he  eats,  what 
he  eats,  and  when  he  eats.  He  should  remember  that  he  is 
but  little  likely  to  be  too  abstemious,  that  the  great,  or  rather 
one  of  the  great,  faults  of  the  age  is  over-eating,  which  heats 
the  blood,  fevers  the  system,  expends  the  nervous  power 
needlessly,  puts  a strain  upon  other  organs  as  well  as  the 
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stomach,  irritates  the  brain,  necessitates  the  use  of  vinous 
stimulants,  and  renders  the  blood  so  impure  that  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin  to  eliminate  the 
poisons  it  contains.  I say,  and  I challenge  contradiction  in 
saying  it,  that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  in  this  country  eats  and  drinks  enough  to 
keep  two  individuals  at  least  alive  and  healthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  chronic 
illness,  that  would  yield  to  a restricted  and  diminished  diet, 
without  medicine  or  other  treatment  of  any  kind.  Here  is  a 
word  of  advice  to  the  “ Only  Middling  ” which  they  would 
do  well  to  remember.  Never,  unless  under  the  advice  of  a 
medical  man,  take  a single  drop  of  wine  or  spirits  without 
eating. 

Wine  or  spirits  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  not  only  tend 
to  irritate  the  coats  of  it,  but  they  cause  an  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  that  gastric  juice,  which  ought  to  have  been 
conserved  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  dissolving  solid 
food.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  the  common  habit  of  taking 
stimulants  between  meals  produces  dyspepsia,  and  im- 
poverishment, not  to  say  poisoning,  of  the  blood  ? 

The  liver  and  kidneys  are  very  accommodating,  I must 
admit,  but  just  try  the  experiment  of  giving  them  less  work 
to  do  for  a week  or  two.  Reduce  food  in  quantity,  be  more 
particular  about  its  quality  and  what  you  mix  it  with,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  All  the  more  will  you  be 
surprised  at  the  good  that  will  accrue  if,  in  addition,  you 
adopt  a system  of  blood  purification  by  means  of  the  skin. 
Thus  ; a Turkish  bath  once  a week ; a warm-water  wash  with 
soap  followed  by  a cold,  or  nearly  cold,  sponge-bath  in  the 
morning,  with  sea-salt  dissolved  in  it  j a warm  bath  every 
week  before  going  to  bed,  and  a course  of  almost  hard 
exercise  daily  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bowels  be  kept  gently 
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open,  but  taking  medicine  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  deprecated. 
If  aperients  must  be  taken,  let  them  be  the  mildest  possible, 
but  remember  oranges,  prunes,  and  ripe  fruit  generally, 
especially  if  eaten  first  thing  in  the  morning,  tend  to  keep 
the  system  easy. 

The  strong  may  use  the  shower-bath,  but  as  a rule  a big 
sponge  makes  shower  enough. 

Much  good  may  accrue  from  a change  to  the  seaside; 
but  begin  a system  of  regular  living,  exercising,  and  bathing 
about  a week  or  a fortnight  before  you  go,  and  take  some  of 
the  milder  bitter  tonics — infusion  of  calumba,  for  instance, 
or  its  tincture,  with  a few  drops  of  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  if  biliously  inclined,  or  the  same  quantity  (ten  to  fifteen 
drops)  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  if  nervous,  in  each  dose,  or 
Moonseed  bitters,  also  one  or  two  mild  aperient  pills.  And 
while  at  the  sea-side,  or  enjoying  mountain  air,  learn  to  live 
regularly. 

But  here  comes  another  class  of  patients  to  consult  me. 
They  confess  to  being  decidedly  “ Out  of  Order,”  and  lay 
their  troubles  all  at  the  door  of  indigestion. 

Well,  I shall  in  a chapter  further  on  say  more  about  this 
tiresome  complaint,  but  meanwhile  must  give  some  advice  in 
this. 

Ill-health  from  indigestion  creeps  on  most  insidiously. 
From  day  to  day,  or  even  from  week  to  week,  you  can 
hardly  tell  any  difference  in  your  state,  but  you  can  from 
month  to  month.  You  find  after  a time  that  you  are  not 
exactly  what  you  used  to  be.  Probably  you  are  not  forty 
years  of  age,  and  still  you  feel  getting  old,  as  it  were.  You 
have  less  ambition,  less  ability  to  do  hard  work,  whether 
mental  or  bodily ; you  feel  half  inclined  “ to  let  things  slide,” 
as  the  saying  is.  The  world  and  its  ways  and  works  have 
not  the  same  interest  for  you  as  in  the  days  of  yore — perhaps 
only  six  months  ago.  There  seems  to  be  a weight  on  your 
brain,  a load  on  your  mind,  and  as  likely  as  not  a weight 
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and  load  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  also.  You  are  drowsy 
when  you  should  not  be,  and  when  you  ought  to  go  off  to 
sleep  the  probability  is  you  cannot.  You  may  be  nervous 
and  fidgety,  too,  worrying  about  business  matters,  afraid  of 
evil  happening  to  you,  spiritless  in  your  labour,  easily  put 
out  about  trifles,  irritable  without  cause,  and  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  rest  at  night,  awakening  in  the  morning 
only  half-refreshed  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  again,  although 
you  feel  yourself  to  be  only  half-armed  for  the  combat. 

In  addition  to  these  disagreeablenesses,  you  may  suffer 
from  constipation,  from  flatulence,  and  from  occasional 
headaches. 

One  thing  which  all  dyspeptics  should  bear  in  mind  is 
this  ; without  strong,  healthy,  wholesome  blood  in  their  veins 
they  cannot  be  either  well  or  happy,  and  it  is  from  the  food 
we  eat  that  blood  is  made.  About  the  most  that  medicine 
can  do  for  you  is  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  secretions,  in- 
crease the  appetite,  and  supply  any  constituent  that  may  be 
absent  from  the  blood,  such  as  iron,  etc. 

I have  but  mentioned  a few  of  the  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion of  a chronic  character.  Unhappily,  many  of  my  readers 
are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  others,  so  I need  not  name 
them.  The  causes  of  this  indigestion  are  important  to  know, 
and  these  I must  but  skim  lightly  over.  Over-eating  is  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  the  dreadful  mischief.  Young  grow- 
ing people  need  substantial  diet  to  build  up  tlieir  frames ; 
hard  outdoor  workers  require  good  and  abundant  food; 
middle-aged  people  who  do  not  work  should  eat  most 
sparingly,  and  of  a diet  not  too  much  mixed  : the  old  need 
still  less  to  sustain  the  system. 

Over-eating  in  some  makes  fat.  This  weakens  and 
wearies  the  muscles,  and  really  attenuates  them  ; and,  worse 
ffian  all,  it  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  often 
induces  a suddenly  fatal  issue.  In  others  over-eating  pro- 
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duces  a constant  nervous  fever,  and  though  no  fat  is  formed, 
the  person  loses  actual  flesh,  and  that  which  he  has  is  flabby 
and  poor.  The  abuse  of  stimulants  is  another  cause  of  the 
complaint;  and  remember,  when  I say  “stimulants,”  I 
include  rich  greasy  sauces  and  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  To- 
bacco counts  its  victims  on  its  finger-ends,  and  it  is  a fiend 
with  a thousand  fingers,  if  not  used  with  great  moderation. 

Drinking  fluid  with  instead  of  after  meals  is  injurious. 
An  injudicious  mixture  of  diet,  indigestible  food,  badly- 
timed  meals,  want  of  exercise,  want  of  proper  ablution  and 
the  bath,  sleeping  in  badly-ventilated  rooms,  hard  work, 
worry,  anxiety,  want  of  sleep  : all  these  are  liable  to  induce 
the  ailment ; and  once  begun,  it  has  a terribly  disagreeable 
tendency  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  for  all  the  world 
like  a ball  or  piece  of  rock  started  down-hill.  The  farther 
it  goes  the  worse  it  gets,  and  the  greater  difficulty  there  is  in 
stopping  it,  and  if  it  is  not  stopped  it  is  dashed  to  pieces  at 
the  foot. 

Now  for  my  remedies.  Do  not  look  upon  yourself  as  an 
invalid,  but  resolve  to  live  by  rule,  all  the  same.  If  you  are 
a society  man,  better  keep  out  of  it  for  a few  months.  Go 
and  travel,  or  tramp,  or  camp,  or  anything  to  keep  you  aw'ay 
from  the  demoralising  vice  of  over-eating.  I am  not  using 
too  strong  language,  for  over-eating  is  quite  as  dangerous  as 
over-drinkiiT£ ; but  woe  is  me,  or  woe  is  he,  if  the  two  should 
go  togethen 

Well,  you  have,  let  us  hope,  regulated  and  reduced  your 
diet,  then  as  accessories  you  have  pleasant  exercise,  fresh  air, 
the  matutinal  tub,  rising  betimes,  ventilation  of  your  bed- 
room, and  good  sleep  procured  naturally. 

If  you  feel  really  very  dyspeptic,  weak,  and  poorly,  go  to  a 
hydropathic  establishment,  where  you  will  have  your  diet 
regulated  for  you,  and  come  back  a new  man.  But  not  to 
begin  old  ways : you  may  re-enter  society,  but  live  abstem- 
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iously  at  table,  and  if  you  do  so  you  will  feel  so  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  that  you  will  think  the  tide  of  time  is  being  rolled 
back,  and  you  are  getting  young  again. 

If  you  do  not  go  into  society,  but  live  at  home,  you  will 
be  able  more  easily  to  regulate  your  diet,  both  as  to  quantity, 
change,  and  time.  Do  not  fast  very  long.  Do  not  go  to 
bed  hungry.  Do  not  eat  after  exertion  : I mean  when  tired. 
Do  not  eat  immediately  before  exertion  : as,  for  instance, 
before  going  out  for  a spin  on  your  cycle.  Take  no  food  at 
all  if  not  hungry,  and  be  regular  with  your  meal-hours. 
Never  eat  tough  meat.  Take  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  in 
moderation,  and  never  any  meat  with  it;  an  egg  at  most. 
Take  bread  and  butter  or  toast  with  these  beverages.  Do 
not  drink  fluid  till  you  have  eaten.  Never  touch  alcohol  in 
any  form  unless  your  doctor  bids  you. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

YOUR  LITTLE  AILMENT. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  work  and  wear  of  busy  life — 
which,  by  the  way,  may  be  greatly  neutralised  by  living  tem- 
perately and  hygienically,  and  taking  recreation  and  a 
complete  holiday  whenever  needed — there  are  a host  of 
minor  ailments  that  tend  to  debilitate  the  frame,  and  pave 
the  way  for  troubles  of  a far  graver  character. 

We  must  not  be  constantly  doctoring  ourselves,  that 
were  indeed  foolish.  Nature  knows  a deal  more  about  our 
internal  economy  than  we  can  ever  do,  however  wise  we  may 
be ; and  sometimes  in  attempting  to  dictate  to  her,  our 
meddling  puts  everything  wrong,  and  throws  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  machine  completely  out  of  gear. 

“ I’ve  just  caught  a little  cold,”  someone  tells  me  ; “ but,” 
he  adds,  “ that  will  soon  be  all  right ; I have  a marvellous 
constitution,  and  a cold  does  not  last  long  on  me.” 

It  is  really  surprising,  the  number  of  men  one  meets  every 
day,  who  are  possessed  of  “marvellous  constitutions,”  and 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  strength  of  system  and  recu- 
perative powers.  If  you  question  some  of  these,  however, 
you  will  be  almost  sure  to  elicit  the  fact,  that  they  do  get  or 
catch  a little  cold  every  spring  regularly,  and  though  they 
seem  to  throw  it  off  easily,  it  leaves  them  a trifle  weak  and 
pale  for  days.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  mucous  mem- 
branes get  thickened  after  a time,  and  year  after  year  they 
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become  more  and  more  subject  to  these  little  colds,  which 
finally  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  “ winter  cough,”  and  very 
likely  end  in  chronic  bronchitis,  debility,  and  a break-up. 

We  must  guard  against  these  little  colds.  But  if  we  are  to 
do  so,  we  should,  first  and  foremost,  know  something  about  the 
causes  that  induce  them.  Unhappily  these  are  only  too 
numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  they  nearly  always  attack 
one  when  the  system  for  the  time  being  is  below  par.  This 
is  a truth  which  points  to  the  means  of  avoiding  them. 

Again,  spring  is  the  time  they  are  most  likely  to  occur,  so 
one  should  be  prepared  to  face  the  dangers  of  this  inclement 
season.  Light,  warm  underclothing  out-doors  and  in  should 
be  worn,  and  when  one  has  occasion  to  walk  out,  while  a 
cold,  high  wind  is  blowing,  he,  or  she,  ought  invariably  to 
wear  a light,  non-waterproof  ulster,  and  button  it.  A frosty, 
sunny  day,  without  any  wind,  hardly  calls  for  such  precaution, 
as  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  is  not  stolen  from  it.  It 
is  the  wind  that  robs  one  of  heat,  and  blows  it  into  space  as 
soon  as  generated.  The  body  is  consequently  chilled,  the 
blood  may  be  driven  inwards,  causing  slight  congestion  of, 
and  increased  mucous  flow  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  ending  in  the  irritation  of  that  surface  and  consequent 
cough  3 or  there  may  be  simply  sluggishness  of  the  whole 
system.  This  last  state  is  often  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
inducing  too  quick  a reaction.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unwise. 

There  is  one  very  common  cause  of  “ colds,”  which  I have 
never  yet  seen  noticed,  even  by  my  own  profession,  namely, 
toxaemai,  or  blood  poisoning  by  natural  secretions  which  have 
not  been  removed  from  the  blood,  such  as  bile  and  urea. 
Some  of  the  great  organs,  say  the  liver  or  kidneys,  are  out  of 
order,  and  nature  endeavours  to  expel  the  poison  through 
other  channels,  there  is  a greater  flow  of  mucus  in  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  a tickling  cough,  and  the  sufferer  puts  it 
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down  to  cold  or  chill.  If  now  he  attempts  to  cure  his  so- 
called  cold  by  coddling  himself,  and  taking  hot  stimulating 
drinks,  he  but  increases  the  evil.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  often 
completely  cured  by  an  antibilious  pill  at  night,  followed  by 
a glass  or  two  of  Friedrichshall  water  before  breakfast. 
Indeed,  almost  all  colds  are  benefited  by  gentle  opening  of 
the  system. 

“ I’m  a little  bilious  to-day.”  The  man  with  the  marvellous 
constitution  will  often  tell  you  that.  His  eyes  are  muddy, 
his  tongue  is  rough  and  perhaps  furred,  his  appetite  poor,  he 
has  a creepy-creepy  feeling  all  over  him  ; he  thinks  it  is  much 
colder  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  that  this  climate  is  a 
wretched  one,  anyhow,  and  life  hardly  worth  having.  But — 
he  will  go  “ for  a spin,”  he  says,  and  work  it  off.  As  often 
as  not  he  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  kept  at  home 
and  done  nothing  in  the  garden.  If  he  does,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  be  hungry  before  luncheon  time,  and  if  he  is  most 
temperate  then,  and  at  the  dinner  hour,  finishing  up  the  day 
with  a bottle  of  Vichy  water  and  a very  mild  vegetable 
aperient,  a Cockle’s  pill  or  two,  or  with  half  a lemon  squeezed 
into  a glass  of  water,  the  other  half  taken  before  breakfast,  very 
likely  his  biliousness  will  be  cut  in  the  bud.  He  must  be 
careful  with  his  diet  afterwards. 

The  custom  of  giving  a “ spurt  ” to  liver  or  circulation,  the 
day  after  some  little  excess,  is  a foolish  one.  The  “ spurt  ” 
is  nearly  always  given  by  taking  cordials,  strong  tea,  or  vinous 
stimulants. 

“ I have  a bit  of  a headache  this  morning.”  It  is  Mr. 
Marvellous  Constitution  that  is  speaking  again.  And  this 
bit  of  a headache  also  arises  from  some  previous  excitement 
and  consequent  depression.  Well,  Mr.  M.  C.  spurts  this  off 
also.  His  experience  teaches  him  that  it  can  be  so  dispelled. 
And  I am  not  going  to  deny  that  it  can,  for  this  reason  : It 
is  the  circulatory  system  that  is  for  the  moment  at  fault.  It 
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is  weak,  depressed,  and  languid,  the  veins’  resiliency  is  for 
the  time  being  lost,  to  some  extent,  and  the  head  is  slightly 
congested  from  the  blood’s  stagnancy.  “ Stir  up  the  heart 
by  a stimulant,”  that  is  popular  treatment,  the  blood  is 
forced  through  the  brain  by  the  vis  a tergo,  and  the 
sufferer  thinks  he  is  all  right  now,  and  that  he  has  done  well. 
The  fact  is,  he  has  erred  on  the  side  of  quick  reaction,  and 
done  more  harm  than  good.  Fresh  air,  a whole  forenoon 
full  of  it,  and  that  alone  is  the  safest  cure  for  this  kind  of 
headache,  but  I may  add  abstinence  from  food,  except  what 
will  suffice  to  support  life.  Sleep  and  nerve-calm  wall  follow 
this  treatment,  but  fly  before  the  spurting  system. 

“ My  digestion  is  a somewhat  slow  one,”  says  another  man 
with  a marvellous  constitution,  “ so  I go  in  occasionally  for  a 
course  of  pepsin  and  peptonic  medicines  generally.”  “ Medd- 
ling again  with  mother  nature,”  I reply ; “ can’t  you  let  the 
dame  alone?  You  may  manage  to  peptonise  the  food  you 
have  swallowed ; you  may — mind,  I only  say  ‘ may  ’ — manage 
to  reduce  the  chyle  to  chyme,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
enlarge  your  absorbent  system  or  your  thoracic  duct  ? It  is 
by  what  you  digest,  not  by  what  passes  into  the  stomach 
that  the  blood  benefits.  Be  reasonable,  be  rational,  and 
learn  to  let  well  alone.” 

“My  system  has  been  somewhat  bound  of  late.”  Stillanother 
lament. 

Well,  briefly  speaking,  there  are  three  coats  to  the  digestive 
canal ; a fibrous  outside,  a middle  and  muscular  coat  which 
moves  peristaltically  and  sends  on  the  contents,  and  the 
lining  or  mucous  coat  that  secretes,  and  in  which  the  villi 
are  displayed,  that  absorb  and  carry  away  the  nutrient  portion 
of  the  food. 

The  cause  of  constipation  may  be  confined  to  one  coat, 
but  of  course  all  three  may  be  implicated,  and  generally  are. 
Take  the  mucous  or  lining  coat  first,  and  we  find  that  dry- 
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ness,  or  rather  a lessened  degree  of  moisture,  in  this  will 
interfere  very  much  with  the  later  stages  of  the  digestive 
process.  One  common  cause  of  such  a state  is  the  abuse  of 
heating  foods  and  stimulants.  This  is  a direct  cause,  for 
fever — in  a slight  degree — of  the  system  is  engendered,  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  w'hole  body,  including  even  the 
air-passages,  is  dried  to  some  extent.  Too  sedentary  habits 
form  another  cause.  Your  easy-minded,  lazy  folks,  however, 
who  sit  for  sake  of  sitting,  are  not  so  much  troubled  with  the 
complaint  as  the  work-a-day  man  or  woman  who  has  to  use 
the  brain.  In  all  cases  of  brain  disorder  of  an  exciting 
character,  we  find  the  system  is  much  bound ; and  to  a 
lesser  but  a very  uncomfortable  degree,  study  has  the  same 
effect.  So  has  worry  of  mind  (i.e.,  brain,  in  this  case). 

A cause  of  dryness  in  the  mucous  membrane  but  seldom 
thought  of  is  hard  water  used  for  drinking  or  cooking  pur- 
poses. See  to  that  at  once,  if  you  are  a sufferer.  Better  send 
for  water,  for  your  tea,  coffee,  or  soup,  to  a well  miles  away, 
than  endure  misery  that  may  lead  to  a total  break-up  of  the 
system. 

Excessive  tea  and  coffee  drinking  also  tend  to  dry  the 
system.  Many  other  causes  lead  to  the  same,  especially 
among  the  weaker  sex. 

So  much  for  the  mucous  membrane.  Now  for  the 
muscular.  It  is  weakness  alone  that  this  will  suffer  from, 
and  want  of  exercise  is  an  all-pervading  cause.  All  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  strengthened  by  exercise,  which 
tends  to  the  proper  flow  of  all  the  secretions  of  great  glands, 
such  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  kidney;  determines  the 
elimination  of  poisons  from  the  blood,  such  as  bile  and  urea ; 
and  keeps  the  skin  in  splendid  working  order. 

The  muscular  coat  is  weakened  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  good  and  easily-digested  food,  or  from  over- 
eating. 
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For  the  same  reasons,  also,  the  fibrous  coat  will  be  weak- 
ened, and,  as  too  often  happens  in  people  advanced  in  years, 
it  gets  stretched  and  to  some  extent  useless. 

I may  add  that  if  too  much  of  green  vegetables  is  taken,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  flatulence  and  fermentation  take  place, 
and  distension  of  the  canal,  which  tend  greatly  to  weaken 
both  the  muscular  and  fibrous  coats. 

And  this  leads  me  to  add  still  another  cause  of  torpor— 
namely,  the  abuse  of  aperient  pills  and  aperient  medicines 
generally.  These  may  be  needed  occasionally,  but  to  keep  on 
taking  them  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  most  distressing  debility 
of  the  digestive  canal,  which  is  known  to  end  at  times  in 
complete  obstruction,  and  this  seldom  fails  to  end  all. 

The  primary  symptoms  of  constringency  or  torpor  of  the 
digestive  canal  are  well  known,  but  the  secondary  symptoms 
are  not  so  easily  distinguished ; and,  indeed,  the  case  is  often 
treated  as  if  the  torpor  were  a mere  symptom,  when  it  is 
something  considerably  more.  The  patient  after  a time 
becomes  torpid  himself,  life  loses  all  charm,  he  suffers  from 
headaches  or  fulness  in  the  head,  is  drowsy  and  stupid  after 
meals,  sleeps  heavily  at  night  without  being  over-much 
refreshed,  has  cold  feet  and  maybe  hands  as  well,  is  nervous, 
gloomy,  and  generally  dyspeptic. 

Digestion  is  performed  very  slowly,  and  he  is  apt  to  pep- 
tonise  himself,  if  I may  so  call  it,  under  the  impression  that 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  are  not  in  sufficient  force 
Now  the  cure  of  all  this  trouble  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words.  The  sufferer  must  have-to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  permanent  and  complete  change.  He  must  re- 
mode his  method  of  living;  lay  down  strict  laws  for  himself, 
and  abide  by  them  for  some  time  to  come. 

Stimulants,  sauces— even  tea  and  coffee,  e.xcept  in  most 
moderate  quantities— must  be  avoided. 

He  must  get  up  m the  morning  when  he  wakes,  nor  sleep 
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on  too  soft  a bed.  Hard  walking  exercise,  or  plenty  of 
cycling,  is  part  of  the  cure.  He  must  encourage  Nature  by 
regularity  in  everything. 

A glass  of  cold  water  before  breakfast  should  be  taken 
with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  in  it. 

Foods  such  as  bacon  for  breakfast,  oatmeal  or  groats,  and 
a moderate  amount  of  green  vegetables  with  dinner,  all  do 
good.  Fruit  for  breakfast  and  dinner  does  good. 

I do  not  intend  to  prescribe  drugs.  Rational  hygienic 
cures  are  before  medicinal.  The  cure,  indeed,  lies  in  the 
sufferer’s  own  hands.  And,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
earnestly  impress  on  all  the  fact,  that  long-continued  torpor 
is  highly  dangerous,  and  truly  somewhat  more  than  a symp- 
tom, for,  if  neglected,  it  may  lead  to  a breaking-up  of  the 
constitution. 


IN  TIMES  OF  SICKNESS — CONVALESCENCE. 


In  times  of  sickness  and  epidemic,  to  keep  the  body  up 
to  par  is  half  the  battle,  either  against  trouble  or  illness. 
An  easy  mind  is  almost  sure  to  dwell  in  such  a system,  and 
the  reverse  is  true. 


While,  however,  judiciously  supporting  the  system,  you 
are  to  steer  a middle  course,  approaching  too  near  neither  to 
Scylla  nor  Charybdis.  To  force  food  and  stimulants  on  the 
system  is  to  fever  it;  to  go  long  without  food,  or  to  permit 
yourself  to  get  languid  through  fasting,  is  to  open  the  door 
for  the  trouble  to  walk  in.  In  the  former  case  the  armour 
you  don  against  the  epidemic  is  too  heavy,  and  you  will  sink 
under  it ; disease  will  smite  you  when  down ; in  the  latter  it 
is  too  feeble,  and  you  lack  the  necessary  protection. 

So  much  for  the  body  itself ; now  for  the  mind  of  the 
individual  when  sickness  is  all  around  him. 


Apropos  of  this,  as  President  Lincoln  used  to  say.  I’ll  tell 
you  a little  story.  It  was  out  in  Egypt-so  they  say,  at  least 
a ter  the  fall  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  when  plague  was  raging 
m the  camp  of  the  fallen  foe,  that  Famine  met  King  Cholera 
Good  morning,”  said  King  Cholera.  “How  are  you 
getting  on,  friend  Famine  ? ” 

“Well,”  replied  Famine,  'Tve  slain  a few,  anyhow,  and 
I ve  paved  a nice  pathway  for  you  to  walk  along.  Why, 
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King  Cholera,  you  must  be  enjoying  yourself  immensely  ! 
What  a holocaust  you  are  having  ! ” 

“Not  so  fast,  friend  Famine,”  said  the  King,  “/don't 
do  it  all ; for,  mind  you,  where  I kill  five,  our  dark-haired 
sister  Fear  kills  fifty.” 

Now,  how  are  we  in  times  of  epidemic  to  banish  this  Fear? 
It  is  natural  enough,  I own,  still  it  is  deadly  enough.  Well, 
we  must  first  and  foremost  so  live  as  to  bring  the  body  into 
the  best  working  order.  We  ought  to  obey  all  the  golden 
rules  of  health  to  the  letter,  and  if  we  really  feel  considerably 
below  par,  we  should  take  a carefully-chosen  tonic.  Prob- 
ably nothing  can  do  much  better  than  an  ounce  of  quassia 
water  twice  or  thrice  a day  before  meals,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates  in  it. 

But,  in  addition,  plenty  of  out-door  exercise  must  be  taken 
— beware,  however,  of  over-fatigue — and  above  all,  recreation 
with  amusement.  Do  not  read  heavy  books.  Get  some- 
thing to  make  you  laugh,  and  find  yourself  some  employment 
which  shall  not  be  a penance.  That  is  the  secret,  and  a 
valuable  one  it  is. 

In  times  of  sickness  or  epidemic,  even  the  healthiest 
among  us  may  now  and  then  feel  depressed  in  spirits.  Un- 
fortunately, at  such  times  stimulants  often  seem  to  suggest 
themselves  to  us,  or  are  suggested  by  others.  They  really  do 
not  do  the  good  they  are  usually  credited  with,  so  I beg  to 
propose  a plan  which  I think  infinitely  preferable.  You 
must  know,  then,  that  much  depression  of  spirits  testifies  to 
a body  below  par  and  nerves  unstrung;  well,  I should 
simply  take,  three  or  four  times  a day,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  in  a wineglass  full  of 
water,  and  my  drink  should  be  oatmeal  water ; the  medium 
sized  is  the  proper  sort.  Steep  a handful  or  two  in  a quart 
of  water,  add  sugar  and  lime-juice  to  taste,  and  drink  ad 
libitum.  This  is  a true,  not  a false  stimulant.  It  quenches 
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thirst,  calms  the  nerves,  strengthens  the  heart,  and  braces  the 
whole  body. 

Times  of  sickness,  whether  caused  by  epidemic  or  not, 
come  to  all  families,  sooner  or  later,  and  it  should  not  find 
them  unprepared.  The  father  of  a family,  if  he  live  in  a 
house  of  any  size,  should  see  to  it,  that  there  be  one  room 
therein  set  apart  as  a kind  of  hospital  ward. 


It  should  be  as  high  up  as  possible,  quiet,  with  a large 
window— not  blazing  directly  on  to  the  bed,  however.  It 
should  be  plainly  but  cheerfully  furnished,  though  with  no 
curtains  either  to  the  bed  or  windows.  Ventilation  should 
be  studied  by  means  of  door  panel,  fire-place,  and  window. 
A curtain  of  some  soft,  clean,  washable  material  should  hang 
in  front  of  the  door,  to  be  kept  wet  with  carbolic  acid  lotion 
in  case  a patient  be  inside  with  anything  infectious.  Re- 
member that  ventilation  and  disinfection  are  of  very  little  use 
at  all  in  a sick-room  if  not  carried  out  generously  and  with  a 
will.  Half-and-half  measures  do  little  good. 

The  walls  of  this  room  should  not  be  papered,  but  colour- 
washed. Pictures  may  be  hung  in  it,  but  they  must  be  rep- 
resentative of  life  and  joy,  not  of  death  and  gloom.  Flowers 
should  grace  the  table  and  mantel-piece,  and  whenever  the 
weather  is  chilly,  a bit  of  bright  fire  should  be  burned  in  the 
grate.  The  ordinary  noisy  coal-scuttle  and  shovel  should 
find  no  place  in  the  sick-room ; instead  of  this,  the  coals, 
nice  sizeable  bits,  should  be  placed  in  small  paper  bags,  each 
containing  enough  to  feed  the  fire  once,  so  that  they  can  be 
put  on  without  noise. 

Cheerful  books  and  a few  papers  should  also  be  in  the 
^ck-room,  and  last,  and  best  of  all,  the  book  of  Hope— the 


And  now  as  to  getting  up  one’s  strength  after  illness. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  a terrible  illness  and  a well- 
managed  convalescence  therefrom,  related  to  me  recently  by 
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a naval  medical  officer.  It  was  told  in  the  course  of  an 
evening’s  conversation,  and  I may  as  well  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

“We  were  doing  duty  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  against 
the  Arab  slavers.  This  shore  is  not  so  fatal  to  Europeans  as 
the  West  Coast.  It  has  fewer  swamps  and  fewer  dark  deep 
forests,  so  malaria  and  fogs,  on  which  the  Angel  of  Death 
loves  to  float,  are  rare.  But  the  work  was  hard.  We  would 
be  away  in  open  boats  for  weeks,  sleeping  in  our  clothes, 
scant  of  provisions,  and  destitute  of  decent  water,  which  was 
often  so  thick  that  a sixpence  could  scarcely  sink  in  it.  We 
had  now  and  then  cases  of  jungle  fever,  and  I — the  only 
surgeon  of  the  ship — got  ‘ down  to  it  ’ at  last.  I don’t  think 
I missed  medical  treatment  very  much.  I was  too  low  to 
treat  myself,  but  I had  the  kindliest  of  messmates,  and  a 
jewel  of  a captain.  Their  kindness  well-nigh  led  to  my 
death.  In  this  way  : down  below  the  heat  was  stifling,  what 
with  the  engine  fires  and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation. 
The  air  was  not  over-pure  either,  for  cockroaches  swarmed 
in  millions.  So  my  messmates  rigged  for  me  on  deck  a 
hammock,  but  they  hung  it  in  the  draught  of  a sail.  That 
draught  was  pleasant  at  first,  but  it  soon  began  to  chill  me, 
and  pains  in  the  arms  and  legs  were  the  consequence. 

“ The  fever  left  me,  but  the  pains  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  Bombay  I was  in  a miserable 
plight  indeed.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  all  my 
sick  to  the  hospital  (an  army  one),  and  go  myself  to  sick 
quarters  offered  me  by  an  Indian  surgeon.  If  the  kindness  of 
my  messmates  had  led  up  to  the  rheumatic  fever,  from  which 
I now  suffered  agony  and  horror  indescribable,  the  kindness 
of  this  doctor  pulled  me  through,  added  to  that  of  a native 
servant.  I never  wanted  for  anything  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  no  mother  could  have  nursed  her  sick  child  more  skil- 
fully and  affectionately  than  that  Mahratta  man  nursed 
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me : a proof,  I think,  that  nursing  in  sickness  is  half  the 
battle. 

“ Then  began  the  period  of  convalescence,  the  first  few 
hours  out  of  bed,  the  languor,  the  weariness,  the  deep 
refreshing  sleep  that  followed ; the  daily  bath,  so  painful  at 
first,  but  gradually  becoming  refreshing  and  invigorating  j 
the  first  days  out  of  doors,  borne  along  in  a palanquin ; the 
dropping  off  to  sleep  therein.  Then  step  by  step  as  I grew 
better,  and  hope  came  into  my  heart,  my  happiness  grew. 
Everything  in  this  land  of  sunshine  was  bright  and  new,  and, 
to  my  thinking,  joyous.  It  was  as  though  I had  been  born 
again,  and  born  in  paradise.  No,  I shall  never  forget  that 
convalescence.  What  a sweet  and  happy  reward  it  was  for 
all  my  previous  sufferings  ! ” 

Well,  reader,  you  see  it  was  care  and  skill  and  nursing  in 
convalescence  that  pulled  my  friend  through.  No  dangerous 
after-effects  presented  themselves,  and  though  getting  on  for 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  is  as  hardy  to-day  as  an  Arab. 

He  attributes  his  safe  convalescence  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  neither  the  shadow  of  a care  while  ill,  nor  the 
ghost  of  a worry,  and  from  this  the  sick-nurse  may  learn  a 
lesson,  for  care  is  a sad  depressant ; it  lowers  the  vital  powers, 
while  worry  fevers  brain  and  blood. 

Knowing  that  many  illnesses  are  apt  to  relapse,  and  others 
to  be  speedily  followed  by  dangerous  complications,  I must 
earnestly  warn  those  who  have  charge  of  the  sick,  against  the 
folly  of  believing  that  all  trouble  is  at  an  end  when  health 
begins  to  return.  Rather  should  they  redouble  their  efforts 
as  guides  and  nurses,  for  the  ship  they  are  steering  is  still 
among  the  breakers,  albeit  the  day  may  be  dawning,  and 
there  is  many  a hidden  rock  on  which  she  still  may  strike, 
and  in  her  weakened  condition  strike  only  to  fall  back  and 
founder. 

The  convalescence  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
should  be  most  carefully  conducted.  The  ailment  is  often 
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hereditary,  but  it  may  be  accidental,  and  the  diathesis  may 
be  acquired.  Granting  that  the  heart  itself  has  escaped 
injury  during  the  acute  attack,  a chronic  form  of  rheumatism 
not  uncommonly  follows,  and  is  often  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
The  least  irregularity  of  the  system,  indigestion,  errors  in  diet, 
or  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  to  say  nothing  of  fatigue,  may 
induce  the  painful  and  all  too  well  known  symptoms. 

From  the  very  first  day  of  getting  up,  therefore,  the  utmost 
care  of  the  patient  is  imperative.  The  skin  must  be  kept  in 
good  action  by  the  daily  tepid  bath  and  friction,  and  warm 
under-clothing  should  be  worn.  Flannel  is  best,  and  it  must 
be  worn  continuously,  and  changed  twice  a week.  However 
strong  a person  may  have  been,  or  may  have  thought  himself, 
previous  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  he  must  ever 
after  remember  that  he  is  vulnerable,  and  liable  to  the  com- 
plaint in  its  chronic  if  not  its  acute  form. 

The  bed  should  not  be  a too  soft  one,  and  it  is  best 
to  sleep  in  woollen  sheets,  and  even  to  wear  a flannel  night- 
dress. 

As  to  medicine  in  the  convalescence  from  rheumatism, 
the  doctor  had  better  be  consulted ; but  if  the  complaint 
becomes  chronic,  great  benefit  may  be  expected  from  an 
iodide  of  potassium  mi.xture.  There  are  many  other  remedies 
recommended,  but  I shall  only  mention  one  more,  namely, 
lime-juice.  This  is  well  worth  a trial.  It  should  be  taken 
to  the  extent  of  about  two  table-spoonfuls  six  or  even  eight 
times  a day,  in  water  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  orange 
syrup.  The  system  should  be  kept  open,  though  not  relaxed. 

The  local  application  of  flowers  of  sulphur  often  does 
good,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  taken  internally  in  twenty- 
grain  doses  three  times  a day. 

Hot  baths,  the  Turkish  bath,  and  tepid  morning  tub  also 
do  good,  by  keeping  the  skin  pliant,  and  enabling  it  to  throw 
off  the  acid  from  the  blood. 
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The  diet  should  receive  particular  attention.  Nothing 
that  is  difficult  of  digestion  or  in  the  least  likely  to  disagree 
should  be  taken. 

The  convalescence  from  fever  should  be  especially  watched. 
When  all  danger  of  infection  is  at  an  end — the  patient,  we 
must  suppose,  has  been  isolated — the  room  he  has  occupied 
must  be  most  carefully  cleaned,  scrubbed,  and  disinfected. 
Not  only  should  hot  water  and  soap  be  used  in  washing  wood- 
work, floors,  &c.,  but  Calvert’s  carbolic  acid  must  be  added  to 
the  last  water.  Of  course  clothing  and  bedding  should  all 
be  washed,  and  mattresses  taken  to  pieces  and  thoroughly 
teased  and  fumigated.  Then,  to  finish  up  withal,  brimstone 
should  be  burned  in  the  room,  the  doors  and  windows  being 
closed  and  the  key-hole  stuffed. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  any  one 
during  the  state  ol  convalescence  from  severe  illness,  to 
treat  their  patient  as  if  he  were  a nervous  and  growing  youth. 
The  weakened  tissues  of  both  nervous  and  muscular  matter 
are  undergoing  repair,  and  this  is  analogous  to  growth.  In 
the  ordinary  state  of  health  a man  does  not  require  food  to 
build  up  his  frame,  so  to  speak,  but  simply  to  repair  the 
waste  that  is  constantly  taking  place  in  work,  or  even  in 
thought.  After  sickness  it  is  different. 

The  appetite  is  sometimes  almost  voracious,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  slightest  over-indulgence  is 
most  dangerous.  Little  and  often  must  be  the  rule  as 
regards  eating,  and  while  the  dishes  are  tempting  and  appe- 
tising, they  should  be  most  nutritious,  and  at  the  same  time 
easy  of  digestion.  Frequent  changes  should  be  made,  too. 
At  first  solid  foods  will  be  injudicious,  but  gradually  as  the 
health  and  strength  return  they  should  be  resorted  to,  and 
will  be  found  far  more  staying  and  invigorating  than  spoon 
foods.  The  hours  for  meals  should  be  regular.  I need 
hardly  add  that  excessive  indulgence  in  stimulants  may 
induce  irreparable  mischief. 
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The  doctor  must  also  prescribe  the  tonic.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  tonics  taken  without  judgment  may  do 
much  harm.  The  safest  are  quinine  and  iron,  in  small  doses, 
and  cod-liver  oil,  Epps’  Wine  of  Ozone. 

The  patient  must  be  safeguarded  from  cold  and  damp, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  be  kept  in  the  house  ; 
quite  the  reverse,  and  the  more  hours  spent  out  of  doors  in 
the  sunshine,  the  more  speedy  and  perfect  wilt  his  return  to 
health  be ; only  he  is  to  wear  warm  under-clothing,  and  warm 
but  not  heavy  over-clothing  as  well. 

A patient  during  convalescence  may  sometimes  be  peevish 
and  discontented.  This  is  by  no  means  a good  sign,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  his  mind  contented  and 
easy.  Amusement  greatly  tends  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
health.  Out-door  exercise  should  be  commenced  early,  but 
it  must  be  of  the  most  gentle  kind  at  first — riding  in  a bath- 
chair  or  pony-carriage,  for  example,  or  little  walks  on  level 
ground — sauntering  in  fact. 

If  he  can  afford  it,  he  ought  to  seek  for  change  of  climate. 
The  place  chosen  should  not  be  of  an  excitingly-bracing 
character,  and  if  by  the  seaside  so  much  the  better.  Of 
course  he  will  not  start  until  able  to  bear  the  journey,  or  a 
relapse  might  be  the  consequence.  A really  good  quiet 
hotel  is  often  better  than  a lodging-house.  It  must  be  an 
hotel,  however,  where  the  cooking  is  as  near  to  perfection  as 
can  be  expected. 

Next  in  importance  to  nutritious  and  well-cooked  food  is 
sleep.  Sleep  is  certainly  Nature’s  sweet  restorer  to  the  con- 
valescent. He  ought  to  have  long  hours,  and  it  will  be  well 
if  supper  is  not  taken  within  two  hours  of  retiring. 

A nap  on  the  sofa  or  easy-chair  after  dinner  will  also  be 
most  refreshing.  The  exercise  taken  in  the  open  air  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  the  best  narcotic ; at  any  rate,  he  is 
not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  sleep-producers,  which  he  would 
only  do  at  the  greatest  risk. 
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The  sea-bath  is  a very  great  restorative,  and  there  are 
many  ways  of  using  it.  At  first,  and  while  the  patient  is 
still  far  from  strong,  the  warm  sea-water  bath  about  three 
hours  after  breakfast  will  be  best.  At  most  seaside  places 
there  are  establishments  where  these  can  be  had.  If  not, 
they  may  be  taken  in  the  bed-room. 

The  convalescent  should  not  bathe  in  the  sea  before 
breakfast,  and  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  take  the  invig- 
orating dip,  he  should  stop  but  a very  short  time  in  the 
water,  and  rub  himself  thoroughly  dry  with  rough  towels 
when  he  comes  out ; then  dress  slowly  and  go  home.  If 
drowsiness  supervenes,  let  him  take  a nap  by  all  means  on 
his  return.  By  degrees,  as  strength  is  acquired,  the  usual 
occupations  of  life  may  once  more  be  taken  up,  and  this,  so 
far  from  being  injurious  to  the  convalescent,  will  in  reality 
complete  his  cure. 
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NIGHT  WORK  AND  LONG  HOURS.  LIFE  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE. 

To  give  the  symptoms  in  detail  of  nervous  prostration,  pro- 
duced by  long  hours  of  laborious  brain  work,  would  be  a 
task  space  would  not  permit  me  to  complete.  Probably  the 
first  sign  of  failing  nervous  energy  is  given  by  some  of  the 
large  organs  of  the  body ; it  may  be  functional  derangement 
of  the  heart,  with  fluttering  or  palpitation,  or  intermittent 
pulse,  and  shortness  of  breath  in  ascending  stairs  or  walking 
quickly.  The  stomach  may  give  timely  warning,  and  a 
distaste  for  food,  or  loss  of  appetite,  with  acidity,  flatulence, 
and  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  may  point  to  loss  of  vitality 
from  waste  unrepaired.  Or  brain  symptoms  may  point  out 
to  the  patient  that  things  are  going  wrong.  He  may  not  find 
himself  able  to  work  with  his  usual  life  and  activity ; he  may 
have  fits  of  drowsiness,  or  transient  attacks  of  giddiness,  or 
pain,  or  heaviness,  or  loss  of  sleep  itself.  This  latter  would 
be  a very  serious  symptom  indeed,  for  in  sleep  not  only  are 
the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  restored  and  strengthened, 
but  there  is  for  the  time  being  a cessation  of  waste  itself; 
and  if  sleep  be  essential  to  the  ordinary  healthy  man,  it  is 
much  more  so  to  him  whose  mental  faculties  have  been  over- 
tasked. Long  hours  and  night-work  lead  to  loss  of  sleep, 
and  loss  of  sleep  may  lead  to  insanity  and  death. 

Loss  of  memory,  whether  transient  or  general,  is  a sure 
sign  that  the  brain  has  lost  its  power  of  healthy  action,  and 
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needs  rest  -and  nutrition  to  restore  it.  Irritability  of  temper, 
and  fits  of  melancholy,  both  point  in  the  same  direction,  to 
an  exhausted  nervous  system.  Now  I may  safely  say  that 
there  are  very  many  thousands  of  brain-workers  in  these 
islands  who  are  suffering,  sadly  and  it  may  be  silently  suffer- 
ing, from  the  effects  of  excessive  toil  and  over  mental  strain. 
To  warn  such  that  they  are  positively  shortening  their  lives, 
and  that  they  cannot  have  even  the  faintest  hopes  of  reach- 
ing anything  like  old  age,  is  only  to  perform  part  of  my  duty 
as  medical  adviser.  I should  try  to  point  out  some  remedy 
for  the  evil.  To  bid  them  cease  to  work  would,  in  a great 
many  cases,  be  equivalent  to  telling  them  to  cease  to  live. 
They  must  work,  or  they  cannot  eat.  Well,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  all  can  do,  they  can  review,  remodel,  and  regulate 
their  mode  and  system  of  living. 

I will  give  the  reader  a short  history  of  two  cases  which 
occurred-  in  my  experience  within  the  last  two  years.  I 
could  give  many  such,  but  these,  I think,  will  serve  every' 
necessary  purpose.  The  symptoms  in  both  were  induced  by 
night-work  and  long  hours  of  labour.  The  first  patient  I 
shall  call  A.  B.,  aged  thirty-nine,  a journalist  by  profession, 
but  living  in  the  suburbs,  so  that  he  suffered  from  no  lack  of 
fresh  air. 

‘ Hallo  ! ” I said  to  him  one  morning,  as  I met  him  hurry- 
ing along  L Lane,  as  if  walking  for  a wager.  “ You’re 

out  early  for  you  ; why,  it  isn’t  much  past  eight  o’clock.” 

He  looked  haggard,  harassed,  and  badly-done-by,  as  one 
might  say,  and  somewhat  peevish  withal ; and  in  stating  his 
case  to  me,  which  he  did  with  some  reluctance,  I could  see 
he  was  trying  to  put  the  best  side  ot  it  foremost. 

“I’m  doing  a constitutional,  doctor,”  he  said,  with  an 
attempt  at  a smile ; “ my  work  has  been  worrying  me  of  late, 
and  I can  t sleep  so  well  at  night.  I think  walking  takes  the 
blood  away  from  the  head,  and  stirs  the  liver  up.  Doesn’t 
it?” 
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“ I don’t  think  there  is  much  the  matter  with  your  liver,” 
I replied ; “ you  don’t  smoke  or  drink.” 

“ I do  more  than  I ought  to  of  each,”  he  said.  “ I take  a 
little  spirits  to  force  me  to  work  when  I feel  fagged,  and  I 
smoke  to  soothe  my  brain.” 

By  gentle  pressure  I wormed  all  A.  B.’s  symptoms  out  of 
him ; and,  the  ice  once  broken,  it  seemed  a relief  to  him  to 
talk  about  his  case.  His  whole  life  was  a burden  and  a 
worry  to  him  : he  had  no  pleasure  in  the  work  that  used  to 
be  but  a pastime ; he  was  dyspeptic  and  irritable,  and 
gloomy  and  depressed.  He  knew  rest  would  do  him  good, 
but  he  couldn’t  afford  it.  He  stared  incredulously  when  I 
told  him  he  could  not  go  on  at  this  rate,  that  two  years 
more  of  a miserable  life  would  be  about  all  he  could  expect. 

“ Do  you  think,”  he  asked,  “ my  case  is  so  very  serious  ? ” 

“ I know  it,”  I replied. 

“ I would  do  anything  to  get  well,”  he  said,  “ and  to  feel  as 
I used  to.” 

I got  A.  B.  to  take  a fortnight’s  partial  rest — a holiday  was 
out  of  the  question — at  a bracing  sea-side  watering-place.  I 
got  him  to  abjure  night-work,  to  eat  regularly,  but  sparingly, 
of  nutritious  easily-digested  food,  to  take  moderate  exercise, 
and  a tepid  bath  twice  a week,  and  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  fresh  air ; to  give  up  stimulants,  using  the  extract  of 
malt  instead,  and  to  smoke  as  little  as  possible.  Giving  up 
the  night-work  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  treatment.  But 
he  is  well  now,  and  works  by  day.  He  makes  more  money, 
and  makes  it  more  easily  now  than  when  slaving  by  night. 
But  he  has  learned  the  true  value  of  time,  and  how  to 
economise  it. 

The  case  of  C.  D.  is  similar,  but  had  a sad  ending.  He 
was  forty-five  years  of  age,  a story-writer  and  reviewer ; did 
his  lighter  work  in  the  afternoons,  reserving  his  heavy  till 
after  ten  p.m.,  when  he  toiled  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
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ing.  Drank  only  claret,  but  far  too  much  of  that.  Was  not 
a breakfast  eater ; how  could  he  be  ? Was  never  “ in  form  ” 
for  any  kind  of  work  till  two  or  three  p.m.  Could  not  con- 
vince himself  that  his  system  of  work  and  living  was  injurious 
till  a plague-spot  appeared  in  his  ankle.  Oh  ! only  a little 
swelling  without  discolouration,  a swelling  that  pitted  on 
pressure.  It  told  a tale  though;  and  nine  months  after, 
C.  D.  was  dead — dilatation  and  subsequent  rupture  of  the 
heart. 

But  night-work  and  long  hours  affect  not  only  the  brain- 
workers, but  a far  larger  class,  and  one  that,  alas  ! cannot 
help  itself ; I allude  to  needlewomen,  etc.,  etc.,  a class  that  I 
pity  if  I cannot  help.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  are  annually  hurried  to  their  graves,  through 
consumption  and  other  incurable  diseases,  engendered  by 
their  being  compelled  to  work  through  long  hours  of  the 
night  in  badly-drained,  and  worse-ventilated  apartments,  often 
underground,  often  exposed  to  wet  and  draughts,  and  nearly 
always  having  to  breathe  air  polluted  with  smells  that  would 
tend  to  breed  fever  even  in  the  most  healthy  and  well-fed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  very  longest  life  is  but  a short  and 
troubled  dream.  Short,  I grant  you,  but  troubled  it  need 
seldom  be,  if  one  would  only  live  more  in  accordance  with 
nature’s  laws.  There  is  a philosophy  of  living  which  the 
wise  do  well  to  study.  To  what  end  ? To  the  end  that  our 
lives  may  be  long  ? By  no  means ; but  to  the  end  that  we 
may  live  healthfully  while  we  do  live ; that  we  may  live  and 
at  the  same  time  feel  that  we  are  living.  Why  should  life  be 
the  exciting  game  it  is  to  thousands  of  us  ? Why  should 
the  days  and  weeks  and  years  fly  so  swiftly  over  our  heads, 
while  absorbed  in  this  game  of  life  ? Why  should  we  in  the 
excitement  of  it,  almost  forget  what  we  are  playing  for,  or  at 
all  events  give  ourselves  no  time  to  pause  and  consider 
whether  what  we  are  aiming  at,  be  worth  the  precious  time 
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and  health  we  are  losing  in  trying  to  gain  it?  Do  not 
thousands  of  us  throw  away  the  very  best  years  of  our  lives  in 
the  endeavour  to  win  for  ourselves  wealth  to  support  us  in  an 
age  that  seldom  comes,  an  old  age  the  very  possibility  of 
which  has  been  precluded  by  the  high-pressure  mode  of  life 
we  have  lived  ? 

The  ambition  to  become  wealthy,  or  to  gain  honour  and 
glory,  cannot  be  said  to  be  objectionable  or  hurtful,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  take  entire  possession  of  a man’s  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  and  probably  better  feelings : when  it 
does  so  it  simply  becomes  a disease,  a mental  ailment,  that 
reacts  upon  the  body  and  shortens  life  itself.  The  ambition, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  gain  for  ourselves  an  honourable  com- 
petency, and  the  power  to  give  a fair  start  in  life  to  those  who 
shall  live  after  us,  and  in  whose  veins  our  own  blood  runs,  is 
a most  desirable  one,  and  one  too  that  really  tends  to  length 
of  days  by  keeping  the  mind  healthfully  occupied.  The 
over-ambitious  man,  however,  is  just  as  much  a mono-maniac 
as  the  miser,  and  if  madness  and  folly  can  be  combined  in 
the  same  individual,  he  is  also  a fool,  for  he  is  ruining  his 
health  and  shortening  his  days  for  the  sake  of  others.  He 
will  depart  this  life  most  likely  at  a comparatively  early  age, 
and  departing,  leave  behind  him  never  a footstep  in  the 
sands  of  time,  and  probably  those  that  spend  and  scatter 
the  wealth  that  he  has  made  will  be  the  very  first  to  forget 
him. 

The  life  that  most  of  our  business  men  lead  in  towns,  is 
one  of  high  pressure  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  two  out  of  every  ten  of 
them  are  in  good,  i.e.,  enjoyable  health.  They  have  little 
time  to  think  about  such  a thing  as  present  health.  They 
“worry  through  one  way  or  another,”  and  some  of  these 
days,  most  of  those  I speak  to  tell  me,  they  mean  to  go  in 
for  “ a good  spell  of  rest  and  enjoyment.”  Now,  they  are 
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not  trying  to  deceive  themselves  when  they  speak  thus,  but 
there  is  one  thing  they  forget,  namely,  that  even  if  they 
could  afford  the  time,  they  would  hardly  get  their  brains  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  long-dreamt-of  spell  of  rest 
and  enjoyment.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a hard-working  man 
of  business  to  settle  his  mind  to  rest  to  order,  as  it  is  for  a 
person  to  settle  himself  to  sleep  immediately  after  he  has 
undergone  a period  of  excitement,  whether  pleasurable  or 
the  reverse.  And  I have  known,  and  no  doubt  the  reader 
has  known,  men  to  whom  the  annual  holiday  was  a mere 
drag  and  a weariness,  and  who  were  not  above  confessing,  if 
asked,  that  they  really  would  not  be  happy  until  back  in 
town  again.  Now  I do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  this  in- 
capability of  enjoying  rest  is  in  itself  a symptom  of  an 
unnatural  condition  of  brain,  which,  though  medical  men 
out  of  mere  politeness  do  not  designate  by  the  name  of 
disease,  is  nevertheless  very  nearly  akin  to  it.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  makes  a fortune  in  business,  large  enough  for  him 
to  retire  contentedly  upon  while  still  comparatively  young, 
and  there  are  very  few  of  those  who  do  not  retire,  that  have 
any  capacity  for  enjoyment  beyond  the  chimerical  pleasure  of 
money-making. 

Constant  work  at  high  pressure  soon  wears  out  the  best 
machinery  that  ever  was  made  or  invented,  but  some  people 
seem  to  forget  the  analogy  betwixt  the  human  body  and  a 
piece  of  machinery.  Yet  it  exists  nevertheless.  Continual 
hard  work  will  wear  out  either  a man  or  a machine.  Yes, 
repair  is  not  impossible,  but  will  either  be  as  good  again  as 

It  might  have  been  ? Putting  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment 
is  not  the  best  policy. 

“lam  going  to  retire  from  business,”  I heard  a man  say 
not  long  since,  “m  about  five  years  more;  I shall  have  by 
that  tune  made  enough  for  me,  and  I’ll  not  be  an  old  man 
then ; fifty-five  isn’t  old.” 
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No,  a person  who  is  only  fifty-five  cannot  be  said  to  be 
old  in  years,  but  if  he  has  lived  a life  of  high  pressure  he 
may  be  very  old  in  reality,  for  age  is  never  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  number  of  years  a man  has  lived,  but  by  the  strength 
of  his  constitution. 

Now,  however  much  hard  manual  labour  may  tell  upon 
the  health  and  constitution,  it  has  not  half  the  wearing,  age- 
ing power  that  brain-work  has.  A manual  labourer  when 
his  day’s  toil  is  finished  is  a king  in  many  ways  compared 
with  the  brain-worker — when  the  tools  of  the  former  are  laid 
aside  for  the  day,  care  and  trouble  as  a rule  lie  down  beside 
them ; but  the  phantom  of  his  toils  follows  the  latter  home, 
and  seats  itself  on  the  pillow  on  which  he  tries  to  rest  his 
hot  and  weary  head. 

Well,  here  I am,  a medical  man,  railing  and  cavilling  against 
the  evils  of  life  at  high  pressure,  that  I see  going  on  every- 
where around  me,  and  the  very  fact  of  my  doing  so  gives  my 
readers  the  right  to  ask  me,  if  I have  any  remedy  to  suggest 
for  the  mischief  I deplore.  Labour,  I reply,  is  the  common 
lot  of  all,  and  more  often  a blessing  than  anything  else ; and 
ambition,  unless  carried  to  the  border-land  of  mania,  is 
a thing  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  condemned ; and  I 
have  but  one  word  of  advice  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  throw  away  their  lives,  but  to  live  com- 
fortably and  rationally  for  a reasonable  length  of  time,  and 
that  word  is  “ Conserve.”  Conserve  health  while  we  have  it, 
conserve  the  constitution  nature  has  given  us,  and  we  can 
only  do  this  by  obeying  nature’s  laws. 

Railways  have  done  an  immeasurable  amount  of  good,  and 
they  do  not  a little  harm  as  w'ell.  Many  business  people 
take  advantage  of  their  speed  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  or  even 
the  country  itself.  If  they  have  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
or  say  a journey  of  an  hour  and  a half — for  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  to  and  from  the  station  must  be  considered 
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— every  morning  and  evening,  and  this  for  five  days  of  the 
week,  I doubt  whether  their  country  life  is  very  advantageous 
to  the  health.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  much  more  so  if 
they  had  not  so  often  to  hurry  to  catch  the  train.  This 
hurry  entails  a considerable  degree  of  anxiety  almost  every 
morning,  it  prevents  the  discussion  of  a comfortable  break- 
fast, it  would  prevent  the  comfortable  assimilation  or 
digestion  of  that  meal,  even  should  it  be  partaken  of.  Then 
there  is  more  hurry  at  the  journey’s  end,  and  a man  who 
hurries  is  never  fresh.  But  if  a good  substantial  meal  were 
enjoyed  about  midday,  the  evil  effects  of  a light  and  hasty 
breakfast  would  hardly  be  felt.  Yet  business  people  have 
seldom  time  for  any  such  luxury,  and  so  the  customary 
snack  of  luncheon  is  swallowed.  Indeed  their  lives  are 
hurry  all  day  long,  in  order,  they  will  tell  you,  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  Stomach,  brain,  heart,  and  liver  all 
suffer  from  such  a method  of  life.  Some  few  may  make  up 
for  the  wear  and  tear  and  toil  of  the  day  by  rest  in  the  even- 
ing and  a good  dinner,  followed  by  refreshing  sleep.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  men  awake  in  the  morning  feeling  fresh 
and  well-slept,  quite  ready  for  the  bath  and  ready  for  break- 
fast, and  eager  to  begin  the  day’s  work  again ; if  they  do  not 
feel  so,  the  “ good  dinner  ” of  the  evening  before  had  some- 
thing about  it  of  the  nature  of  a delusion. 

Too  many  people  now-a-days  complain  of  a feeling  of 
almost  constant  tiredness.  They  ought  to  take  this  as  a 
warning  j if  they  do  not,  but  pooh-pooh  such  a symptom 
and  think  it  only  natural,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  a 

break-up  of  the  system  comes  before  it  was  expected,  and 
there  is  no  r.nrp  fnr  fh;.; 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BRAIN  WEARINESS  AND  BRAIN  TONICS. 

I CHOOSE  the  title  Brain  Weariness  in  preference  to  Brain 
Debility,  or  Asthenia,  because  I have  not  the  wish  that  those 
who  suffer  from  the  complaint  I am  about  to  discuss  should 
— as  they  are  very  apt  to  do — imagine  themselves  to  be 
affected  by  actual  disease.  I do  not  deny  that  in  many  cases 
of  debility  of  the  brain  there  is  a condition  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  which  merits  the  name  of  specific  disease  quite  as  much 
as  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  does,  and  that  this  condition  demands  a systematic 
course  of  treatment,  supervised  by  a medical  man.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  these 
islands,  who  suffer  from  a state  of  brain  weariness  which, — 
although  if  neglected,  it  will  eventually  lead  to  a break  up  of 
the  system, — may,  nevertheless,  be  successfully  treated  at 
home,  if  taken  in  time. 

There  is  one  thing  I should  mention  at  the  very  outset, 
viz.,  that  we  hardly  ever  find  a case  of  the  ailment  in  question 
uncomplicated  with  something  else.  This  something  else 
may  be  a chronic  cough,  or  dyspepsia,  a troublesome  liver, 
or  a weakened  heart.  But  whatever  the  complication  be,  it 
is  aggravated  and  kept  on  by  the  debility  of  the  brain,  and 
the  asthenic  condition  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Patients  who  suffer  from  brain  Weariness,  then,  are  usually 
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very  fanciful,  and  easily  given  to  imagine,  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  such  as  softening  or 
tumour.  People  who  consult  medical  men  about  their 
mental  or  cerebral  condition  are  seldom  so,  although  I am 
bound  to  confess  that  long-continued  brain  excitement  or 
debility  may  end  in  softening  or  tumour. 

The  symptoms  of  actual  softening  of  a portion  of  the  brain 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : Giddiness,  or  vertigo,  coming 
on  now  and  then  and  going  off  suddenly ; pain  in  the  head, 
or  that  portion  of  it  over  the  seat  of  the  mischief— the  head- 


ache is  usually  of  a persistent  character,  and  sometimes  very 
severe  ; loss  or  lessening  of  intellectual  power ; partial  loss  or 
great  impairment  of  memory ; hysterical  or  emotional  feelings; 
weariness  of  life ; gloom  and  depression  of  spirits ; numbness 
and  coldness  of  one  portion  of  body;  twitchings,  and 
“needles  and  pins”  in  the  limbs.  These  symptoms  may 
end  in  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  and  require  medical  treatment 
as  much  as  anything  in  the  world  does.  The  symptoms  of 
tumour  of  the  brain  are  somewhat  similar  to  these,  but  are 
often  very  obscure. 

It  goes  against  my  grain,  as  the  saying  is,  to  even  mention 
these  signs  of  disease,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  I forewarn 
my  readers  in  order  to  forearm  them. 

Now  for  the  symptoms  of  the  functional  complaint,  which 
I have  called  brain  weariness. 

But  here  I labour  at  a great  disadvantage,  because  hardly 
in  any  two  cases  will  the  symptoms  be  precisely  similar. 

There  is,  however,  usually  a marked  deviation  from  the 
straight  road  of  health,  of  which  the  patient  is  himself  per- 
fectly conscious,  whether  his  friends  be  so  or  not.  Pie  does 
not  feel  his  “old  self;”  he  experiences  greater  nervousness, 
ome  degree  of  what  I may  call  flightiness ; he  cannot  settle 
so  long  and  so  well  to  business  as  he  used  to  do ; he  cannot 
grasp  calculations  so  well ; he  loses  taste  for  any  kind  of 
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work,  whether  intellectual  or  otherwise,  which  necessitates 
the  least  degree  of  thought.  He  would  fain  work  as  of  yore, 
and  tries  hard  to  do  so,  but  the  power  to  continue  at  it  does 
not  really  exist  in  the  brain,  and  he  is  vexed  and  worried, 
and  rendered  worse  in  consequence.  His  memory  assuredly 
fails  to  a great  extent,  and  his  intellectual  powers  are  reduced 
to  a lower  ebb  than  formerly,  or  they  but  flare  up  occasion- 
ally, and  die  away  again.  There  is,  to  use  homely  language, 
“ no  stay  ” in  the  nervous  power. 

I do  not  wish  to  draw  too  dark  a picture,  but  must  add 
that  people  who  suffer  from  the  complaint  in  question,  have 
many  of  what  I might  call  private  mental  worries — little 
distresses  of  mind,  of  which  they  are  so  heartily  ashamed, 
that  they  would  not  breathe  a word  about  them  to  their 
dearest  friends. 

Sleep,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  even  for  an  hour  or  two,  tends 
greatly  to  refresh  people  suffering  thus.  They  awake,  and 
rise  more  hopeful  and  more  full  of  strength,  but,  alas  ! the 
first  puff  of  excitement  blows  it  all  away. 

They  are  so  easily  excited  too,  so  easily  made  cross  and 
irritable  about  the  very  smallest  matters. 

Another  symptom  is  this : the  sufferer  is  in  the  habit  of 
chiding  himself  for  being  ill  and  nervous  ; it  was  something 
he  did  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  it  was  some  error  of 
omission  or  commission,  that  brought  it  all  on,  and  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  The  fact  is,  his  very  conscience  is 
raw  and  shaken. 

Headaches  are  not  unfrequent,  and  drowsiness  after  meals, 
and  sometimes  a quite  careless,  apathetic  feeling. 

Well,  what  are  the  causes  which  are  likely  to  produce  so 
painful  a state  of  being  in  an  individual  ? They  are  any  of 
the  following,  or  a combination  of  them. 

A predisposing  cause  would  be  the  nervous  diathesis. 
Some  people  are  born  irritable,  and  grow  up  sensitive  to 
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every  little  worry  in  creation.  Grief  and  trouble  are  exciting 
causes ; so  is  long-continued  mental  exertion,  or  a strain  of 
thought  on  the  mind  of  any  kind.  Intemperance  is  an  all 
too  common  cause,  so  is  any  debilitating  drain  upon  the 
system. 

If,  in  addition  to  any  of  these  causes,  there  be  confinement 
to  close,  unwholesome  rooms,  or  exposure  to  obnoxious  air, 
or  if  the  water  drunk  be  impure,  or  the  food  eaten  insufficient 
or  non-nutritious,  then  so  much  the  more  easily  will  the  indi- 
vidual fall  a prey  to  this  functional  disorder. 

Treatment-.  The  very  fact  that  the  ailment,  however 
trifling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  apt  to  go  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  bitter  end,  ought  to  induce  any  one  suffering  from  the 
symptoms  I have  described  to  make  no  delay  in  getting  clear 
of  them.  But  how  ? Removal  of  the  exciting  cause  is  the 
first  step,  and  till  this  be  taken,  believe  me,  neither  medicine 
nor  regvne  will  be  of  much  avail. 

“ How  can  I remove  grief  and  worry  and  anxiety  ? ” you 
may  ask  me.  But  that  is  a question  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  answer;  only  I can  tell  you  one  thing:  I have 
induced  men  before  now,  to  so  alter  their  conditions  of  life 
as  to  free  themselves  from  worry  and  over-anxiety.  “ Give 
yourself  up  for  a time,”  I have  said,  “ entirely  to  a consider- 
ation of  your  own  state,  and  see  whether  or  not  there  may 
not  be  a way  out  of  your  troubles — at  some  expense,  perhaps, 
but  still  a way,  the  way,  and  the  only  way.  Throw  up  every- 
thing to  get  health  and  peace  of  mind ; for  what  is  ill-health 
but  slow  death  and  torture  ? ” 

If  I can  get  a patient  to  banish  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
brain  trouble,  then  the  weakened,  and  probably  congested, 
frontal  lobes  of  his  cerebrum  find  the  rest  they  so  much 
require,  gentle  sleep  re-visits  his  pillow,  worrying,  harassing 
dreams  are  banished,  hope  returns,  calmness,  quietude, 
strength,  and  serenity ; it  needs  then  but  a course  of  tonic 
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remedies,  with  probably  change  of  air  and  scene,  to  revivify 
the  blood  and  restrengthen  the  debilitated  frame. 

Ah  ! but  I know  well  what  you  would  say ; I know  well 
what  you  would  ask  me.  “ I cannot  leave  my  present  mode 
of  life.  I cannot,”  you  cry,  “alter  my  state  of  existence.  I 
must  continue  to  work  ; I must  make  money  for  many  a day 
yet  before  I think  of  retiring.  Is  there  no  medicine  that  I 
can  take  which  will  quite  heal  me,  without  the  necessity  of 
even  temporary  retirement  ? ” 

I am  going  to  say  something  about  medicines  and  what  I 
call  brain  tonics,  but  I must  tell  you  plainly  that  unless  you 
can  take  a holiday  for  a time,  and  look  upon  yourself  as 
an  invalid  for  weeks  and  months  to  come,  tonics  can  do 
you  little  good. 

The  taking  of  tonics  is  too  much  the  custom  now-a-days. 
It  is  certainly  not  such  a fatal  one  as  that  of  using  stimulants, 
cordials,  or  narcotics,  but  it  is  dangerous  enough  in  all 
conscience. 

Nux  vomica,  or  its  active  principle,  siryclmme,  is  much 
used  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders,  and  is  a very 
useful  remedy  when  judiciously  administered.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  nux  vomica  in  any  shape  or 
form  is  a poison,  and  should  be  dealt  with  most  cautiously. 
It  should  be  taken  in  smaller  doses  than  that  usually 
prescribed.  The  tincture  is  the  safest  form,  the  dose  to  be 
not  over  ten  drops  three  times  a day,  in  a small  wine- 
glassful  of  quassia  or  gentian  water.  This  will  often  be 
found  a valuable  though  apparently  simple,  remedy  for 
dyspepsia  (especially  for  the  over-worked),  in  headache, 
in  atomic  constipation,  in  nervous  tremblings,  acidity,  flatu- 
lence, etc. 

Some  people,  however,  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  this  drug,  so  that  the  dose  to  begin  with  should  not  be 
over  five  drops,  and  it  should  not  be  used  more  than  ten 
days  or  a fortnight  at  a time. 
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The  system  should  be  kept  open  while  taking  a tonic,  if 
not  naturally  so.  This  may  be  effected  by  taking  a mild 
aperient  pill  at  bed-time  twice  a week,  and  a glass  of  Fried- 
richshall  water  in  the  morning. 

Iron. — This  is  a valuable  blood  tonic,  but  much  abused. 
It  should  be  taken  in  small  doses,  and  I do  not  know  a 
better  form  of  it  than  the  muriated  tincture,  in  doses  of  ten 
drops,  not  more,  three  times  a day,  in  a little  water,  after 
meals.  The  danger  of  iron  lies  in  its  being  apt  to  produce 
constipation,  and  also  congestion  of  various  internal  organs. 
But  if  no  bad  effects  are  felt,  it  will  do  good.  The  S3unptoms 
of  its  not  agreeing  would  be  fullness  of  the  head,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  or  heat  of  body. 

Quinine. — Combined  with  iron  in  the  form  of  citrate,  this 
is  of  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  nervousness  and 
brain  we.ariness. 

It  must  not  be  given,  however,  in  doses  large  enough  to 
affect  the  brain  or  head. 

Although  not  a homoeopathic  physician,  I must  take  this 
opportunity  of  remarking  that,  as  a rule,  tonics  are  given  in 
too  large  doses.  To  give  larger  doses  than  the  blood  can 
take  up  is  surely  gross  folly.  Iron,  for  example,  is  usually 
prescribed  almost  recklessly;  it  passes  through  the  body 
instead  of  being  taken  up  by  the  system,  and  it  does  not  do 
this  without  causing  mischief.  I have  long  thought  that  as 
regards  tonics  the  doses  should  be  extremely  small,  and  very 
frequently  taken.  Here  is  a plan,  for  example,  that  would 
be  found  advantageous  to  a person  who  must  be  at  work  all 
day,  say  at  a desk.  Let  him  put  thirty  minims  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iron,  and  a wine-glassful  of  the  infusion  of  quassia 
into  a small  decanterful  of  water.  Stand  this  on  the  table 
and  sip  it  every  now  and  then  all  day  long.  ’ 

Arsenic,  in  the  form  of  Fowler’s  solution,  is  a valuable 
nerve  tonic,  but  as  it  should  only  be  administered  under  the 
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advice  of  one’s  own  private  physician,  I must  forbear 
recommending  it  for  home  treatment. 

Zinc. — I believe  that  this  is  a much  more  valuable  remedy 
in  cases  of  nervousness  and  brain  exhaustion  than  many 
imagine.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  usually  given  in  doses  com- 
mencing with  one  grain,  and  gradually  increasing  up  to  ten. 
This  should  be  made  into  a pill,  with  a tonic  and  aperient 
extract,  and  given  three  times  a day  after  meals.  It  may  be 
continued  for  a month  or  six  weeks. 

Kepler  s Extract  of  Malt. — Thousands  who  cannot  take 
cod-liver  oil  without  causing  dyspepsia  and  loathing  of  food 
may  take  this  delightful  tonic.  The  dose  is  from  a dessert- 
spoonful to  a table-spoonful  three  times  a day.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  water,  or,  if  preferred,  with  a little  mild  table 
beer.  Curacene  may  well  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  tonic  remedies  which  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  cases  of  debility  of  the  brain,  but 
those  I have  mentioned  are  the  best  and  safest. 

Beware  of  narcotics  and  stimulants ; they  invariably  make 
matters  worse. 

I need  hardly  add,  that  attention  to  the  diet  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  that  the  morning  tub,  with  a dash 
of  sea-salt  in  it,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  individual  who  suffers 
from  brain  weariness. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ABOUT  ENNUI  AND  DESPONDENCY. 

It  is  usually  said  in  the  hackneyed  language  of  the  every- 
day journals  that  “ennui  is  one  of  the  ailments  of  an  ad- 
vanced or  modern  civilisation.”  Is  this  so  ? I very  much 
doubt  it.  If  my  reading  serves  me  rightly,  ennui — by  some 
other  name — was  well  known  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
long,  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  become 
artists  in  dress  or  adepts  in  the  art  of  cookery.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  those  exquisites  of  Roma  Antiqua  who  listlessly 
dawdled  their  forenoons  away  at  those  wonderful  baths  of 
theirs  never  suffered  from  ennui.  Their  poets  and  satirists 
describe  symptoms  very  much  identical  with  those  of  the 
modern  ailment,  at  all  events,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Greece  of  bygone  days.  So  much  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  disorder.  As  for  the  phrase  “ advanced 
civilisation,”  I will  not  have  it.  I shall  not  admit  the  right 
of  any  civilisation  to  be  called  advanced  which  cannot  hold 
its  own,  whose  manhood  leans  to  the  effeminate,  or  even 
effete.  Rome  fell,  the  glories  of  Greece  have  faded  and  gone, 
nor  wealth  nor  luxury  could  sustain  them ; for  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  anomalous  even,  a nation  and  people  may  re- 
trograde— may  slide  back  towards  barbarism  dressed  in  puiple 
and  fine  linen. 

The  symptoms  of  the  complaint  nowadays  differ,  so  far  as 
an  advanced  case  is  concerned,  in  no  very  material  way  from 
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those  of  the  ancient  disorder  ^ but  there  are  all  stages  and 
degrees  of  the  ailment,  from  a simple  feeling  of  weariness  or 

boredom  ” to  down-right  depression  of  spirits,  or  even 
melancholy. 

It  is  also  periodic  in  its  character.  Patients  themselves 
say  their  ailments  come  and  go  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  some  parts  of  England — Staffordshire,  for 
instance — it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  people  talk  about 
being  “under  the  weather.”  Well,  the  weather,  like  that  un- 
fortunate organ  the  liver,  has  to  put  up  with  a deal  of  abuse. 
But  nervous  people  are  far  more  easily  affected  by  atmos- 
pheric changes  than  others. 

The  symptoms  of  en?iui  are  so  numerous,  and  vary  so 
much  with  different  individuals,  that  I need  merely  sum- 
marise them,  and  that  itself  I can  only  do  imperfectly.  They 
are  those  of  nervousness  and  debility  combined.  Their 
periodicity  even  adds  to  their  distressfulness.  The  sufferer 
or  patient  is  well  and  happy  one  day,  or  one  week,  and  peevish 
the  next,  or  may  continue  ill  for  a week  or  a month,  then 
suddenly  brighten  up,  only  to  relapse  once  more  into  the  old  j 
condition  in  a short  time.  I 

And  yet  all  the  while  he  or  she  may  be  unable  to  point  to  | 
any  particular  organ  as  the  aching  one,  or  say  where  the  j 
trouble  lies.  Some  sufferers  consult  medical  men  ; these  are 
the  cases  in  which  bodily  symptoms  are  in  the  ascendancy ; '• 

where  there  are  stomachic  troubles,  flying  pains,  headache,  ; 

&c.  Others  suffer  without  seeking  for  aid.  In  such  cases 
the  mental  miseries  are  worse  than  the  bodily.  They  do  not  • 

care  to  call  in  a medical  man,'  or  even  consult  him  in  his  • 

house.  I have  known  a person  so  afflicted  send  for  a doctor,  | 

and  then  refuse  to  see  him. 

But  the  rule  is  for  sufferers  from  ennui  not  to  seek  for 
skilled  advice  at  all,  though  he  may  readily  enough  tell  his 
troubles  to  a friend,  and  probably  actually  feel  pleased  to  ^ 
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know  that  there  are  other  people  in  the  world  who  are  just 
as  bad,  and  even  worse,  than  he  is. 

I think  myself,  that  the  case  is  bad  enough,  and  deserves 
commiseration,  when  a man  feels  really  ill — bodily  and 
mentally  ill, — and  yet  cannot  summon  up  the  resolution 
consult  a physician. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  his  complaint  to  despair  o" 
relief. 

“ What  would  be  the  good,”  he  says  to  himself,  “ of  con- 
sulting a doctor  ? That  would  be  giving  in  altogether.  I 
don’t  want  to  consider  myself  actually  sick.  The  doctor 
might  do  one  of  three  things  : He  might  laugh  at  me,  or  he 
might  be  too  polite  for  that,  and  merely  give  me  a lot  of  good 
advice  and  a lot  of  physic  and  stuff,  the  former  of  which  I 
should  forget,  and  the  latter  pitch  away ; or,  worst  of  all,  he 
might  discover  some  hidden  disorder  that  must  soon  prove 
fatal,  and  tell  me  so,  for  some  doctors  have  a nasty  way  of 
‘ putting  on  the  black  cap.’  Besides,  I believe  my  troubles 
are  all  fancy,  or  I am  over-worked  and  overworried.  I must 
bear  up.  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,  though  I must 
confess  I feel  a miserable  wretch.” 

A person  of  this  kind  is  always  going  to  do  something, 
always  going  in  for  something,  but  ten  to  one  his  good  reso- 
lutions never  lead  to  anything  very  practical.  The  truth  is 
he  wants  guidance. 

Distressing  symptoms  are  : bad  sleep  and  restless  nights. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  if  bile  predominates 
in  the  blood,  or  if  the  blood  be  insufficiently  aerated  from 
want  of  exposure  during  the  day  to  a free  current  of  whole- 
some air,  there  is  a lethargic,  thick-headed  kind  of  sleep, 
which  passes  the  weary  hours  of  night  away  after  a fashion, 
but  does  not  bring  much  refreshment. 

The  causes  of  ennui  are  manifold,  and  differ  in  different 
cases.  I believe  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the 
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patients  themselves  know  a good  deal  about  the  cause  of 
their  ailment  more  than  any  doctor  could,  for  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a man,  or  woman  either,  in  these  islands  who 
IS  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  aware  that  direct  disobedience  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  health  must  entail  bodily  trouble,  and 
even  mental  torture  of  some  kind  sooner  or  later. 

Enniii  is  often  caused  by  idleness,”  so  we  are  told,  but  I, 
for  one,  do  not  believe  that  idleness  alone  produces  ennui. 
Let  me  here  explain  that  the  ailment  is  not  a mere  whimsical 
one : it  has  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  I maintain  that  from 
the  very  day  it  commences,  changes  in  the  brain  matter  of  a 
physiological  nature  may  have  already  begun.  Idleness  alone 
will  not  produce  this  changed  condition  of  cerebral  matter. 

Take  a healthy  man,  and  throw  him  into  a dungeon  for 
years,  you  will  not  induce  the  disease  we  call  amid ; no,  he 
will  make  a companion  of  a spider  or  mouse,  or  he  will  plait 
straws,  or  construct  puzzles  therefrom  : but  depend  upon  it, 
he  will  find  employment  of  some  kind,  and  in  that  em- 
ployment pleasure.  But  if  you  were  to  over-feed  him,  why 
then  you  would  have  ennui,  and  the  case  might  end  in  mad- 
ness. 

And  now  what  am  I to  say  about  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint?  Nothing  individually,  that  is  obvious.  Shall 
we  seek  for  a panacea  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? Alas ! there 
is  none.  And  yet  I do  not  bid  the  sufferer  despair.  On  the 
contrary,  I preach  hope.  At  present  he  may  see  all  things 
“ dark  and  dim,  as  through  a glass  : ” it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  his  complaint  so  to  look  at  matters.  Pie  must  take  heart 
of  grace.  Shall  he  make  an  attempt  to  shake  off  his  trouble  ? 
No ; the  effort  would  end  in  failure  and  further  exhaustion. 
But  I will  not  have  him  sit  in-doors  gazing  outwards  at  the 
gloomy  weather,  and  inwards  at  the  gloom  on  his  own  mind. 
Without  actually  forcing  himself  to  any  great  exertions, 
either  mental  or  bodily,  he  must  not  sit  idle  and  worry.  He 
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cannot  force  a cure;  he  may  induce  one,  though,  by 
degrees. 

If  he  believes  that  the  ailment  from  which  he  is  suffering 
is  to  a great  extent  a blood  disease,  he  will  have  made  a good 
start  towards  recovery.  He  must  get  his  blood  purified. 
He  must  live  abstemiously  ; eat  but  little,  especially  if  weak. 
The  mistake  weakly  people  constantly  make  is  forcing  food 
into  their  systems  which  cannot  be  digested,  and  continues 
to  poison  the  blood ; or  they  drench  themselves  with  tonics, 
in  doing  which  they  are  but  breeding  heat  and  fever ; or  they 
take  stimulants.  This  last  is  almost  a fatal  mistake,  for  the 
brain  of  one  suffering  from  ennui  is  far  too  weak  to  bear 
much  stimulation.  By-and  by,  when  the  sufferer  feels  lighter, 
happier,  and  more  hopeful,  then  tonics  may  be  begun  most 
cautiously— mild  vegetable  tonics  first,  with  extract  of  malt 
and  cod-liver  oil. 

The  cure  will  be  complete  only  after  months  of  living  by 
rule,  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  and  all  the  healthful  exercise 
possible,  with — -this  is  a sine  qub,  non — something  to  occupy, 
without  harassing,  the  mind. 

From  ennui  to  Despondency  is  but  a single  step.  It  is 
also  an  ailment  of  the  age,  for  it  was  far  less  frequent  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  there  was  not  such  a hand-to-hand 
and  day-by-day  struggle  for  existence,  when  there  were  more 
contentment  and,  consequently,  more  solid  comfort  and  happi- 
ness ; when,  mark  this,  there  was  less  ambition,  because  am- 
bition leads  to  a species  of  gambling  in  the  great  market  of 
life.  You  or  I want  to  have  a mansion  in  the  West  end,  and 
drive  a noble  turn-out  in  Hyde  Park.  We  think  we  see  our 
way  to  attain  this  end,  so  we  go  heartily  into  the  battle  of 
speculation,  or  business,  or  something : we  keep  constantly 
on  the  alert ; we  watch  for  every  chance  we  see  to  slip  in  and 
make  a hit ; we  pore  over  our  papers  and  ledgers,  and  we  do 
not  let  even  sleep  stand  in  the  way  of  our  advancement. 
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Well,  all  this  is  stimulating  to  the  brain,  it  keeps  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve  on  the  stretch  ; but  one  of  two  things  eventually 
occurs : either  the  nerves  get  worn  out  even  while  the  stimu- 
lus lasts,  or  some  reverse  kicks  the  stool  on  which  we  stood 
from  under  our  feet.  In  either  case  down  we  come  and 
sink  into  a state  of  nervousness,  irritability,  and  despondency. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  physiology  of  the  whole  affair, 
for  it  is  a law  of  nature  that  depression  follows  excitement. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  despondency,  from  the  case  of  a 
person  who  is  “ up  one  day  and  down  the  next,”  as  the  say- 
ing is,  to  that  of  him  who  suffers  for  months  or  years. 

It  would  take  me  a long  time  to  describe  all  the  symptoms 
that  despondency  may  give  rise  to.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
so,  because  such  a relation  would  not  interest  those  who  do 
not  suffer  therefrom ; and  those  who  do,  know  them  only  too 
well  already.  Yet,  this  one  symptom  is  present  in  all,  and 
may  be  considered  diagnostic : namely,  a darkened,  chast- 
ened feeling  of  life  and  soul.  There  is,  moreover,  a disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  to  exaggerate  not  only  little 
bodily  ailments  but  outward  grievances  ; he  is  easily  offended 
himself,  and  too  often  thinks  himself  slighted  by  others  ; his 
appetite  may  be  indifferent,  or  more  likely  it  is  capricious ; 
his  sleep  is  not  what  it  should  be,  there  are  seldom  frightful 
dreams,  but  there  is  uneasy  slumber.  In  a word,  both  by 
night  and  day,  if  not  exactly  miserable,  he  is  not  happy 
— far  from  it.  He  or  she  may  live  and  move  in  the  very 
best  society  for  all  that,  though  everything  palls  on  the 
senses. 

Now  about  the  treatment, — and  let  me  try  to  be  as  practi- 
cal and  common-sensical  as  possible.  Bear  this  in  mind,  to 
begin  with : — First,  the  cure  must  be  slow,  systematic,  regu- 
lated. Secondly,  the  sufferer  must  try  to  do  something  for 
himself,  and  must  not  expect  too  much  sympathy  from 
friends.  The  treatment  then  should  be  directed  to  easing 
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the  vessels  of  the  brain — I am  using  plain  language — which 
are  inclined  to  be  congested  under  the  slightest  excitement, 
to  giving  tone  to  the  nervous  system,  and  strength  to  the 
muscular.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  I say  that  I do  not  for 
a moment  admit  that  despondency  is  simply  or  wholly  a 
mental  complaint.  Neither  the  sufferer  himself  nor  his 
friends  should  look  upon  it  in  that  light ; if  they  did,  they 
would  have  less  hope.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be  down- 
hearted about  the  matter  in  most  cases ; only  as  misery  of 
mind  is  even  more  painful  than  misery  of  body,  no  one 
should  nurse  despondency  if  by  an  effort  of  will  he  can 
shake  it  off.  But  in  shaking  it  off  he  must  creep  before 
he  walks.  I used  the  words  “ slow,  systematic,  regu- 
lated. Let  them  be  borne  in  mind.  So  long  as  a patient 
has  the  desire  to  get  well,  he  usually  can.  Now,  exercise, 
daily  and  judicious,  will,  in  most  cases,  tend  to  relieve  the 
brain,  and  conduce  to  sleep  at  night,  but  sea-bathing  and  the 
salt-water  matutinal  tub  greatly  aid  this.  As  regards  exer- 
cise, I have  to  remark  that  the  sufferer  from  the  species  of 
nerve  ailment  to  which  I have  given  the  name  “ despond- 
ency,” is  seldom  inclined  to  go  out  much  at  all,  either  for 
driving  or  walking.  He  may  be  most  averse  to  muscular 
movements  of  any  sortj  exercise  is  a penance.  Neverthe- 
less, seeing  the  good  it  does,  not  only  in  relieving  brain 
tension,  but  strengthening  nerve  and  muscle,  we  cannot 
afford  to  leave  it  out  of  count  in  our  treatment.  What  I 
generally  advise  is  about  fifteen  minutes  of  dumb-bell  exercise 
just  after  the  bath  and  before  completing  the  toilet,  half  an 
hour  or  more  of  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  and  two  hours 

at  least  of  good  hard  walking  every  day,  in  spite  of  the 
weather. 

In  the  Turkish  bath,  taken  once  a week,  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent accessory  also.  If  there  is  a tendency  to  acidity 
Vichy  water  should  be  used  with  meals. 
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Something  more  aids,  and  must  come  in  : he  must  find 
some  congenial  employment,  something  to  interest  and 
absorb  without  fatiguing.  Next  comes  recreation  : choose 
what  is  the  most  pleasant,  but  do  not  neglect  it. 

Sleep  must  be  had  by  honest  and  fair  means.  A warm 
bath  greatly  conduces  to  this,  but  stimulants  and  narcotics 
are  poison. 

The  skin  must  be  kept  in  good  order  by  the  bath,  the 
rough  towel,  and  massage,  when  it  can  be  procured.  The 
digestion  must  be  seen  to,  and  the  appetite  improved 
by  the  bitter  tonics. 

If  the  food  is  but  slowly  digested,  pepsin  will  be  required. 
When  constipation  is  present,  an  occasional  simple  vegetable 
aperient  may  be  needed,  but  trust  more  to  diet,  and  do  not 
forget  oatmeal  in  the  morning,  and  fruit  and  green  vegetables 
in  plenty.  I feel  confident  that  obedience  to  these  direc- 
tions will  restore  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  health  and 
cheerfulness. 


MY  ROVING  INVALID — CLIMATE  AND  CLOTHING. 

It  was  I myself  who  first  advised  my  invalid  to  try  chan<re 
of  climate.  ® 

It  is  a not  uncommon  belief  with  the  public,  that  when  a 
medical  man  recommends  a long  sea  voyage  or  foreign  travel 
to  a patient,  he  is  having  recourse  to  a last  resource,  and 
that  he  all  but  despairs  of  the  case.  This  is  not  so,  I assure 
you.  No  physician  would  advise  such  means  to  an  end 
unless  he  felt  quite  certain  that  the  ailing  one  would  benefit 
thereby,  and  be  restored  to  health— in  all  probability 
It  is  the  chronicly  ill  who  should  travel,  those  who  are 
suffering  from  some  affection  of  an  important  internal  or-an 
t ose  who  are  making  but  poor  progress  in  their  convales- 
cence from  some  acute  ailment,  the  over-worked,  the 
over-worried,  and  such  as  are  nervous,  or  suffer  from  ennui. 

My  roving  invalid  belonged  to  the  latter  class.  He  was 
both  nervous  and  “bored,”  as  he  called  it. 

T ^ of  October  that 

I first  broached  the  subject  of  a sea  voyage  to  hiim  The 

ram  was  being  driven  against  the  casement  window  of  my 
ludy  m »',  d paroxysmal  gusts,  by  a high  wind  that  threatened 
o tear  the  tall  poplars  out  by  the  roots,  and  roared  throu-rh 
th  inne  trees  w,th  a sound  like  breakers  on  a sandy  beach 
You  haye  the  tune,”  I said,  "and  you  are  nof  without 
means : make  up  your  mind  ; take  a sailing  ship_for 
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this  will  be  quieter  and  easier  than  a steamer,  and  there  are 
some  splendid  clippers  advertised  to  sail  soon.  You  will 
return  to  this  country  a new  man,  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
entirely  free  from  the  feeling  of  boredom  that  you  now 
complain  about.” 

He  looked  at  me,  I thought,  with  a considerable  deal  of 
anxiety,  as  he  replied  slowly, 

“ Do  you  then  consider  my  case  so  desperate,  doctor  ? Am 
I really  soon  to  be  booked  for  another  world?” 

“No,”  I said  smiling;  “but  booked  for  another  climate. 
I wish  you  to  go  to  Australia — to  become  for  a time  an 
Antipode.” 

He  glanced  out  at  the  drizzling  rain,  the  driving  clouds, 
and  the  wet  and  bending  trees. 

“ I could  never  do  it.  The  sea  would  kill  me.” 

“ Good-bye  now,  anyhow,”  I answered.  “ I’ve  got  to  go 
out.” 

But  I had  sown  the  seed  in  my  invalid’s  mind,  and  a week 
after  it  bore  fruit.  It  was  a lovely  day,  clear  sky,  and 
brightest  sunshine. 

“ I’m  going  to  take  your  advice,  doctor,”  he  said  buoy- 
antly, as  he  entered  my  room.  “ My  spirits  are  high  already 
at  the  thoughts  of  going.  Yes,  I’ll  seek  the  sunshine.  What 
shall  I take  with  me  in  the  shape  of  medicine  and  good 
advice,  doctor?” 

He  was  actually  looking  animated.  The  bare  prospects  of 
a complete  change  were  doing  him  good. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ you  will  have  a ship  surgeon  to  physic 
you,  if  you  need  it,  which  I doubt.  However,  fit  up  a tiny 
medicine  chest  if  you  choose.  Something  like  the  following 
may  be  the  contents  thereof : ” 

Out  came  my  invalid’s  note-book — 

“ I.  A small  bottle  of  aperient  pills,  to  be  used  only  if 
urgently  required.  2.  An  ounce  of  chloroform.  3.  Quinine 
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pills,  each  containing  a grain  and  a half.  4.  Sweet  nitre, 
two  ounces.  5.  Tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce.  6.  Alum 
powder,  an  ounce.  7.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  an  ounce.  8.  Tinc- 
ture of  arnica.  9.  Some  dinner  pills  of  gentian,  rhubarb, 
and  ginger.  10  Tincture  of  iron,  an  ounce,  or  pills  of 
reduced  iron,  one  box.  ii.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  four 
ounces.  12.  Cough  lozenges,  four  ounces.  Add  to  this  a 
tiny  pair  of  scales  and  weights,  a drop  and  an  ounce  measure, 
some  lint,  and  rolled  strips  of  sticking  plaster,  a knife,  and 
small  pair  of  scissors — and,  that  is  all.”* 

“ As  for  advice,  wear  light  clothing,  sleep  only  seven  hours 
a night ; have  a cold  tub  every  morning ; beware  of  suppers ; 
smoke  but  little ; avoid  excess  in  every  shape ; read  only 
amusing  books  ; and  knock  about  the  deck  all  day,  playing, 
if  possible,  all  ships’  games.” 

“ The  fear  of  sea-sickness,  and  of  storms  and  gales  alone, 
makes  me  nervous  now,  doctor.” 

“ The  sea-sickness  need  not  trouble  you  long.  If  you  do 
as  I advise,  and  fight  it,  you  will  be  well  in  a few  days.  After 
that  your  appetite  will  be  wonderful : but  do  not  encouraee 
It  too  much,  or  a bilious  attack  may  be  the  result.  You 
must  really  eat  and  drink  most  sparingly,  and  never  miss  a 
day  without  taking  a bath.” 

It  was  early  spring,  buds  were  appearing  on  the  hedge- 
rows, and  birds  were  busy  in  every  bush,  when  one  forenoon, 
a gentleman,  whom  I hardly  recognised,  was  shown  into  my 
study. 

It  was  my  rover,  nevertheless,  though  his  face  was  as 
tanned  and  brown  as  the  back  of  my  favourite  violin.  His 
hands  were  hard  too  ; I soon  found  that  out. 


The  medicines,  &c. , named  above,  are  all  that  need  be  taken  by 
anyone  travelling  abroad,  only  a small  medicine- chest  guide  or  com- 
panion had  better  be  added. 
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“ I have  you  to  thank,”  he  said,  “ for  my  perfect  restora- 
tion to  health.” 

There  are  many  ailments  of  everyday  life  and  of  fashion- 
able society,  for  which  a change  of  climate  may  well  be 
recommended. 

Debility  and  ennui  are  among  the  first  to  be  noticed.  Both 
are  usually  associated  in  the  same  individual,  for  very  seldom 
indeed  is  the  body  below  par  without  the  spirits  being 
affected  as  well. 

It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  the  debility  has  been 
caused  by,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  extreme.  Hardly  will  the 
patient  be  a week  at  sea  before  he  finds  himself  rallying, 
under  the  benign  influence  of  ozone-laden  air,  fresh  and  free 
from  all  impurities.  Calmness  of  nerve  will  soon  succeed, 
good  sleep  will  be  obtained  at  night— the  very  motion  of  the 
ship  will  tend  to  this— and  ere  long  real  health  will  come, 
and  with  it  real  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

Indigestion. — Change  of  climate  and  mode  of  life  has  a 
wonderful  effect  for  good  on  this  complaint  in  all  its  many 
phases. 

Nervousness  also  yields  to  the  sedative  action  of  the  sea- 
air,  the  change  of  diet,  and  complete  rest  obtained  on  board 
a sailing  vessel. 

Chronic  lung  complaints,  of  all  kinds,  including  even 
consumption  in  its  earlier  stages,  are  benefited  in  the  same 
way ; and  a host  of  other  ailments  that  I have  no  space  even 
to  name. 

It  is  a good  plan  while  at  sea  to  keep  a meteorological  log. 
Note  down  each  day  the  sailings,  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  of  the  air  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  noon,  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
clouds,  fogs,  rainfall,  &c.  This  is  all  very  easy  work,  and  it 
keeps  the  mind  employed  and  gives  zest  to  sea-life.  Many 
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other  odds  and  ends  may  be  written  in  this  log,  such 
as  descriptions  of  the  people  on  board  and  the  creatures 
over-board,  whether  in  sky  or  sea ; and  these  latter  are  very 
nice  subjects  for  study,  I can  assure  you. 

While  we  are  still  staggering  down  Channel,  on  a 
roaring  beam  wind  perhaps,  and  stretching  away  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  with  waves  around  us  foam-capped  and 
curling,  we  will  not  dream  of  doffing  our  warm  woollen  clothing. 

Let  us  see  what  we  men-folks  are  wearing.  It  is  early 
morning.  The  steward’s  bell  has  not  yet  rung  for  breakfast, 
but  we  have  had  our  baths,  and  are  hurriedly  pacing  the 
snow-white  quarter-deck,  partly  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and 
partly  to  get  up  as  perfect  and  wholesome  an  appetite  as  we 
possibly  can. 

We  are  not  encumbered  with  top-coats.  We  do  possess 
such  articles,  but  they  are  stowed  away  in  the  bottom  of  our 
biggest  chest,  and  stored  below.  But  this  thick  pilot-cloth 
jacket,  so  loose  and  easy,  is  wind  and  weather  defiant.  The 
jacket  is  soft  as  well,  for  nothing  hard  or  clumsy  should  be 
worn  at  sea.  We  have  more  than  one  of  the  same,  because 
clothes  are  dear  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  too  warm  yet  to  dispense  with  woollen  gloves ; of 
gloves,  indeed,  we  have  a goodly  store  below. 

Our  waistcoats  are  warm,  but  not  lined,  and  we  wear 
flannel  shirts,  and  drawers  of  wool. 

I know  that  many  people  have  an  antipathy  to  paper 
fronts,  collars,  and  cuffs ; at  the  same  time,  these  are  invalu- 
able at  sea,  and  the  front  really  forms  one  of  the  best  chest- 
protectors  that  can  be  worn. 

We  are  wearing  strong  boots  or  shoes,  and  we  have 
several  pairs  of  these  j and  this  leads  me  to  say  a word  or 
tw  o about  the  comfort  of  the  feet  when  travelling  by  sea. 

Wear  socks  or  stockings  suitable  to  the  temperature,  but 
let  them  be  of  wool,  however  thin.  Wash  the  feet  every 
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night  with  cold  water  and  soap,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the 
nails  well  trimmed.  Sea-boots,  so-called,  are  unnecessary, 
unless  you  determine  to  walk  the  decks  when  green  seas  are 
rolling  across  it,  which  I do  not  advise  you  to  try. 

Canvas  shoes  I dislike,  either  for  sea  or  sand ; the  faults 
of  these  are  many ; for  instance ; if  you  are  sitting  in  the 
sunshine,  you  have  your  toes  roasted ; if  you  walk  in  damp, 
you  get  wet  feet ; they  are  too  hot  for  day  and  too  cold  for 
night.  Better  by  far  have  kid  or  common  leather ; the  former 
are  delightfully  soft  and  easy  for  deck-walking. 

About  the  shoes  or  boots  you  wear  on  board  there  should 
be  no  iron-work,  either  in  the  shape  of  toe-pieces  or  tacks ; 
but  by  all  means  possess  yourself  of  a box  or  two  of  those 
handy  little  pieces  of  iron  that  are  nailed  nowadays  on  the 
soles  of  shoes,  to  give  support  where  it  is  most  wanted. 

But  we  soon  find  ourselves  nearing  Madeira,  and  a change 
of  raiment  will  be  a necessity.  Heavy  warm  clothes  are 
therefore  stowed  away ; and  I have  only  one  word  of  warning 
to  give — whatever  you  wear  externally,  whether  a lady  or 
gentleman,  let  the  underclothing  be  of  thin  wool.  That  called 
Hygienic,  and  made  by  Forsyth  of  Renfield  Street,  Glasgow, 
I myself  have  found  invaluable.  Beware  of  linen  ; it  is  not 
only  most  uncomfortable,  it  is  dangerous. 

We  are  crossing  the  tropics  now,  and  the  weather  is  hot 
indeed,  while  probably  we  may  be  becalmed  for  weeks. 
Awnings  will  be  on  the  decks,  and  straw  hats  and  parasols 
or  light  umbrellas  will  be  a comfort.  We  shall  be  glad  now 
if  we  have  not  forgotten  fans. 

At  night  in  the  tropics,  pyjama  sleeping-dresses  are  a very 
great  comfort ; and,  on  shore,  so  too  is  a mosquito  curtain. 
Without  this  latter,  indeed,  life  to  the  average  Englishman 
would  simply  be  insupportable. 

Of  handkerchiefs  and  towels,  I may  add,  we  can  hardly 
have  too  large  a supply ; and  brushes  of  all  kinds,  sponges, 
&c.,  must  find  room  in  our  cabins. 
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But  the  ship  has  got  far  away  south  now,  and  we  are 
doubling  the  Cape.  Our  over-coats  and  warmer  clothing 
will  now  be  needed,  and  also  our  waterproof  suits.  These 
should  be  the  best  that  money  will  buy,  else,  if  of  india- 
rubber,  they  will  be  of  little  use,  except  to  throw  overboard 
to  the  sharks. 

And  so  our  ship  stretches  away  across  the  ocean ; and 
Australia,  that  land  of  wonders,  is  reached  at  last. 

The  same  remarks  about  clothing  at  sea  hold  good  for  the 
land ; and  let  your  motto  for  under-clothing  in  all  weathers 
and  climes  abroad  be,  “Wool,  all  wool;”  or,  as  a Scotchman 
would  put  it,  “ A’  ’00’.”  Thus  : “ A’  ’00’ ; aye,  aye,  a’  ’00’.” 

But  suppose  we  elect  to  stay  nearer  home,  we  ought  to  go 
to  a health-resort  during  the  season. 

“ Brighton  ” — we  may  imagine  some  one  is  saying — “ is  a 
bracing  place,  and  it  isn’t  the  season  now,  so  it  will  be  cheap ; 
I’ll  go  there,  and  have  a month  or  two.” 

Well,  I do  not  say  that  Brighton  is  not  a healthy  town  all 
the  year  round,  but  there  is  a prevalence  of  cold,  raw,  north- 
east winds  in  March  and  April  that  render  it  somewhat  the 
reverse  of  wholesome  for  any  one  except  the  really  robust,  or 
those  once  fairly  acclimatised  to  the  place.  You  see,  every 
health-resort  has  its  season ; and  depend  upon  it,  those 
seasons  are  well  chosen  by  medical  men  who  know  what  they 
are  about. 

Our  islands  afford  most  healthy  all-the-year-round  climates, 
because  the  temperature  is  more  equable. 

The  air  of  most  of  our  large  towns  and  cities  is  very 
impure,  and  loaded  with  poisonous  gases,  sulphuretted  and 
carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  emanations  from 
sewers  and  from  polluted  rivers.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  at 
the  inhabitants  being,  as  a rule,  puny,  pale,  and  sickly  ? 

“We  live  in  air,”  says  a recent  writer,  “and  this  air  flows 
continually  into  our  blood.  No  marvel,  then,  that  we  are 
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influenced  by  climate,  which  means  the  condition  of  the  air. 
In  temperature,  however,  citizens  have  some  advantage  over 
dwellers  in  the  country.” 

In  villages  in  England  the  air  is,  as  a rule,  very  pure. 
Around  these  there  may  even  be  marshy  lands,  but  the 
emanation  therefrom  is  diluted,  and  even  neutralised  or 
blown  away  altogether,  by  the  fresh  pure  winds  of  heaven. 

The  higher  these  villages  are  situated,  the  more  pure  is  the 
air ; the  more  dry  and  bracing  it  is,  and  more  laden  with 
health-giving  ozone. 

Villages  by  the  banks  of  large  rivers  like  the  Thames  are 
subject  to  various  influences  that  are  by  no  means  very 
conducive  to  health ; notably,  exhalations  from  the  river 
itself,  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  on  its 
banks,  from  the  malaria  of  low-lying  adjacent  lands,  and 
from  haze  and  fogs.  These  are  worst  in  the  heat  of  summer 
and  in  autumn. 

Houses  or  villages  built  neat'  to  fens  or  swampy  moors  are 
not  to  be  desired,  and  the  inhabitants  are  liable  to  ague  or 
typhus  fever,  or  both. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  about  dwellings  near  wet,  unwhole- 
some, or  swampy  woods. 

We  hear  great  talk  of  night  air.  “A  land  of  meadows,’^ 
says  a reliable  authority,  “ and  parks,  and  ponds,  and  rivers, 
and  woods  is  a thousand  times  more  hazardous  than  all  the 
nights  of  all  the  winters  that  ever  were.  This  is  the  real 
night  air  to  be  dreaded,  even  though  the  grey  mist  should 
not  rise,  or  the  dew  should  not  fall.  To  take  a pleasant 
evening  walk  by  the  banks  of  the  river  or  lake,  to  watch  the 
trout  rise  at  the  evening  flies ; to  saunter  among  wet  groves 
till  the  moon  rises,  listening  to  the  nightingale : these,  and 
more  of  such  rural  amusements  and  delights,  are  the  true 
night  air — the  malaria  and  the  fever.” 

Well,  I have  to  add  to  this,  that  though  the  strong  and 
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robust  may  withstand  any  amount  of  malarious  darts  aimed 
at  their  life  through  the  medium  of  this  true  night  air,  invalids 
who  frequent  such  districts  ought  to  be  cautious.  Yet,  is 
this  not  a mistake  most  commonly  made — an  invalid  or 
delicate  person  wrapping  up  and  going  out  at  night,  thinking 
it  is  the  cold  alone  he  or  she  has  to  avoid  ? 

Gravel  soils  are  most  healthy,  and  next  comes  chalk. 

Thousands  of  city-folks,  business  and  professional  men 
(except  medical  men,  who  must  remain  in  town),  would  be 
consulting  their  own  interests  by  living  at  night  out  of  the 
city  altogether.  In  these  days  of  hourly  fast  trains,  how  very 
speedily  one  can  get  whirled  away  from  the  emanation-laden 
atmosphere  of  town  to  pure  and  salubrious  air  ! 

If  any  one  thinks  of  acting  on  my  advice,  he  will  do  well 
to  consider  what  part  of  the  country  around  town  will  suit 
his  constitution  best;  which  an  interview  with  his  own 
medical  man  will  the  more  easily  enable  him  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

KAILWAY  TRAVELLING  IN  COMFORT — EN  ROUTE  FOR  THE 
SEA — SEA-AIR  AND  BATHING. 

“When  I have  to  make  a journey  of  fifty  miles  by  railway,” 
said  a well-known  author  to  me  the  other  day,  “ I always 
go  first-class  /or  cheapness'  sake.”  The  explanation  is  this  : 
did  this  gentleman  travel  third-class,  he  would  be  incapaci- 
tated from  clear,  steady  brain  work  next  day,  and  would  thus  be 
out  of  pocket  far  more  than  the  difference  between  the  two 
fares.  The  jolting  of  a railway  carriage  over  the  smoothest 
line  tends  to  concuss  the  brain,  to  stupefy,  to  stultify  it, 
and  a period  of  rest  must  ensue  before  it  be  again  fit  for 
brilliant  mental  labour.  Brain-workers,  like  my  friend  the 
author,  not  much  used  to  travelling,  would  naturally  be  more 
cognisant  of  this  than  others.  And  invalids  would  feel  it 
too ; therefore  I say  that  the  latter  cannot  travel  over-care- 
fully  as  regards  their  comforts,  when  they  travel  at  all. 

It  is  often,  if  not  always,  a matter  of  moment  for  the  in- 
valid to  get  over  the  journey  as  quickly  as  possible.  Fast 
trains,  however,  are  certainly  the  most  fatiguing,  so  if  time 
can  be  spared,  the  invalid  should  adopt  the  slower  method 
of  progressing. 

Hurry  to  or  from  trains  should  in  all  cases  be  avoided. 
It  is  dangerous  to  the  healthy  habitual  traveller  as  well  as 
the  invalid.  Many  a one  has  suffered  permanent  dilatation 
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of  the  heart  in  hurrying  to  catch  a train ; many  a one  has 
dropped  down  dead  from  the  same  cause. 

Hurry  in  catching  trains  tends  to  weakness  of  the  nervous 
system,  to  indigestion,  and  to  heart  disease,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  risk  of  catching  cold  from  sitting  down  in  the  carriage, 
after  running  or  walking  quickly  enough  to  heat  the  blood. 

For  a large  number  of  different  kinds  of  complaints  change 
of  air  and  scene  is  prescribed  for  patients,  and  long  journeys 
have  to  be  made  in  railway  carriages ; it  behoves  the  invalid 
therefore,  to  look  well  after  his  comforts  in  travelling,  and 
not  to  neglect  the  slightest  precaution  to  make  the  journey 
easy. 

Let  him  not— or,  rather,  I should  say  let  her  not:  for 
ladies  are  more  apt  to  err  in  this  way  than  gentlemen — 
let  her  not  then  fidget  and  worry  herself  a week  beforehand, 
thinking  of  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  the  perils  of  the  road, 
including  the  fatigue.  Once  on  board  and  started,  invalids 
never  fail  to  be  quite  astonished  at  the  strength  they  possess, 
and  at  “how  well  they  bear  the  journey.”  This  is  very 
pleasant,  but  I am  sorry  to  tell  them  that  their  strength,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  due 
to  the  concussing  action  on  the  brain  of  which  I have  already 
spoken.  For  railway  travelling  has  a numbing,  I had  almost 
said  a narcotising,  effect  upon  the  senses.  From  this  semi- 
lethargy the  patient  awakes  next  day,  but  it  is  very  agreeable 
while  it  does  last. 

Long  journeys  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  by  night. 
And  the  patient  will  do  well  in  this  case  to  be  at  the 
station  of  departure  in  good  time,  and  to  make  friends  with 
the  guard,  or  to  place  herself  under  the  management  of  the 
station-master,  who  will  see  her  into  a good  compartment. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  take  more  luggage  into  the  carriage 
with  one  than  is  actually  necessary.  There  is  a van  for  personal 
property,  and  no  one  has  any  business  to  travel  who 
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cannot  so  pack  his  or  her  luggage,  so  label  and  address  it  as  to 
ensure  safety.  People  who  come  lumbering  and  floundering 
and  fussing  into  carriages  with  leather  hat-boxes,  great 
portmanteaus,  or  commercial  tin-cases,  I look  upon  as  both 
selfish  and  disagreeable. 

But  rugs  are  essential  to  comfort,  and  so  to  the  invalid 
travelling  by  night  is  an  indiarubber  air-cushion.  This  is 
so  easily  carried,  so  easily  inflated,  and  so  comfortable.  Here 
is  a hint,  by  the  way,  to  some  makers  of  indiarubber  goods. 
While  travelling  by  day  in,  say,  a second-class  carriage,  tired 
people  often  find  it  a great  relief  to  be  able  to  occupy  even 
one-half  of  the  seat : they  can  thus  get  their  legs  up.  Well, 
in  this  position  there  is  no  other  pillow  for  the  head  except 
the  hard  window-frame ; would  it  not  be  possible,  my  dear 
manufacturer,  to  have  a tiny  air-cushion  to  fit  this  little 
window  sill  ? 

The  invalid  will  have  a basket  of  edible  provisions ; this 
she  would  hardly  forget.  No  strong  meats,  nor  ham, 
nor  beef,  nor  new  bread  should  find  a place  therein.  Every- 
thing should  be  light  and  digestible  and  tasty,  but  pastry  and 
sweet-stuff  should  be  avoided;  while  of  fruit,  grapes  and 
oranges  are  the  best.  A bottle  of  cold  tea  and  a bottle  of 
water,  and  a cup  to  drink  from,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Tea  is  the  best  of  all  stimulants  for  railway  travellers. 
Spirits  in  any  shape  never  fail  to  congest  the  brain  of 
a travelling  invalid,  although  they  appear  to  give  relief  at 
the  time. 

Well,  then,  with  her  rugs,  her  air-cushion,  and  lap-basket, 
a lady  invalid  will  travel  with  comfort,  supposing  she  docs 
not  forget  books  and  a reading  lamp,  to  attach  to  the  cushion 
beside  her.  The  price  charged  for  these  candle-lamps  at 
railway  stations  is  preposterous,  while  very  often,  owing  to  a 
badly-acting  spring,  or  a too  thick  or  too  thin  candle,  the 
thing  proves  a failure  after  all. 
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Invalids  in  London  should  avoid  travelling  by  the  Under- 
ground as  long  as  the  present  system  of  ventilation,  or  rather 
non-ventilation,  is  practised.  The  spectacle  presented  to 
the  eye  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  of  an  underground  carriage, 
full  of  perspiring,  yawning,  semi-comatose  people  on  a 
summer’s  ,day  must  seem  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  And  so  it 
is. 

Neither  in  winter  nor  in  summer,  should  people  while 
travelling  by  trains  shut  up  the  windows  and  ventilators  of 
their  compartments.  The  air  soon  becomes  vile  and  vitiated 
in  the  extreme,  and,  I need  not  add,  most  debilitating  and 
unwholesome. 

Invalids  should  by  all  means  go  to  the  sea-side,  but  they 
must  on  no  account  dream  of  bathing  until  their  frames  are 
sufficiently  invigorated,  by  healthful  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
to  secure  a good  reaction ; for  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
discriminate  sea-bathing  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  depend  upon 
this  reaction.  “ Healthful  glow  ” are  the  words  generally 
used  to  describe  the  sensation  of  the  coming  on  of  the  re- 
action, but  this  healthful  glow  is  not  always  present  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  still  good  comes  of  the  bath.  The 
absence  of  distressing  feelings  after  bathing  is,  in  many  cases, 
as  good  a sign  as  any  that  the  sea-water  dip  is  benefical. 

The  warm  sea-water  bath,  temperature  about  90°,  time  of 
immersion  ten  minutes,  followed  by  a good  rubbing  down 
with  a moderately  rough  towel,  should  be  taken  every  fore- 
noon for  a week,  by  those  who  come  to  the  sea-side  to  recruit 
from  the  evil  effects  of  overwork,  and  even  after  this  the  cold 
salt  tub  of  a morning  should  be  taken  for  another  week,  be- 
fore the  patient  makes  his  debut  in  the  open  sea.  I cannot 
think  that  less  than  six  weeks  can  do  such  a one  very  much 
good,  but  if  he  spends  the  first  two  as  I have  said,  he  will 
still  have  a month  of  daily  sea-bathing.  Let  him  be  cautious 
and  careful,  however ; recovery  of  health  must  always  be 
slowly  progressive. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  constitutional  diseases  which  are 
greatly  benefited  by  sea-air  and  sea-bathing ; want  of  space 
forbids  me  mentioning  these,  but  it  can  seldom  be  wrong  to 
take  a weakly,  or  what  they  call  in  Scotland  a “ dwining  ” 
patient  to  the  sea-side  for  a short  time.  Cases  of  asthma, 
chronic  catarrh,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  rheumatism,  gout, 
nervousness,  indigestion,  and  a host  of  other  ailments  are 
benefited  by  a residence  at  the  sea-side ; in  fact,  as  a 
general  rule,  wherever  there  is  a want  of  tone  either  about 
the  whole  system,  or  certain  organs  of  the  body,  with  no 
active  mischief  going  on,  no  sleeping  volcano  waiting  the 
opportunity  to  burst  forth,  I cannot  do  better,  I think,  than 
advise  the  cautious,  careful  use  of  sea-bathing.  In  the  first 
stage  of  consumption  a residence  by  the  sea  and  bathing 
does  good,  in  the  latter  it  only  increases  the  symptoms  and 
hastens  the  end. 

Bathing  in  salt  water  braces  and  tones  the  capillary  arteries 
and  minute  nerves  that  are  spread  out  in  the  skin,  but 
people  should  not  bathe  who  have  any  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Those  who  even  suspect  heart  complaint  of  any  kind 
may  reap  benefit  from  sea-air,  but  they  should  on  no  account 
attempt  to  bathe  without  having  first  consulted  their  ordin- 
ary medical  adviser. 

I have  known  more  than  one  case  where  apoplexy  was 
undoubtedly  produced  in  plethoric  persons,  by  the  incautious 
use  of  sea-bathing,  let  therefore  those  who  are  stout  and  full 
of  blood,  as  the  saying  is,  have  a care  how  they  tempt  the 
sea  in  the  shape  of  bathing,  or  evil  instead  of  good  may  re- 
sult. Neither  can  the  aged  or  very  young  children  well  and 
safely  withstand  the  shock  of  the  sea-bath.  Let  me  here 
say  one  word  in  behalf  of  the  poor  children.  They  are 
often  shamefully  used  by  nurses  and  even  by  their  parents  at 
the  sea-side — unthinkingly,  I grant  you  ; but  delicate  infants 
should  never  be  ruthlessly  plunged  under  the  waves. 
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Let  everyone  who  goes  to  the  sea-side  beware  how  he  eats 
or  drinks.  Hunger  is  always  a sign  that  the  tissues  are  be- 
ing wasted,  and  consequently  that  the  body  demands  more 
food  for  their  repair,  but  there  is  such  a thing  as  over-eating, 
and  bringing  on  severe  bilious  attacks,  which  greatly  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  month  by  the  sea. 

Never  bathe  after  a full  meal,  nor  when  fatigued.  Walk 
slowly  down  to  the  sands  or  rocks,  and  do  not  expose  the 
head  to  a burning  sun.  To  those  who  are  going  to  have  a 
maritime  holiday  I would  say,  begin  a few  weeks  before  you 
start  to  take  tonics,  gentle  aperients  now  and  then,  the  salt- 
water bath  indoors,  and  exercise.  Put  yourself  on  a little 
course  as  it  were.  You  will  thus  have  less  to  do  at  the 
watering-place  to  which  you  go. 

Look  out  beforehand  for  good  quarters,  or  what  is  in 
many  cases  better,  go  to  a respectable  cleanly  lodging-house ; 
you  will  thus  get  rid  of  lots  of  care  and  worry ; for  the 
sea-breezes  are  calmative  to  the  nerves,  that  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  them,  so  pray  leave  nothing  undone  to  give  the 
nerves  a rest. 

Although  the  English  are  a maritime  nation,  few  of  us  learn 
to  swim.  This  is  a pity,  but  it  is  a still  greater  pity  that  the 
majority  of  us  do  not  know  how  to  bathe  in  the  sea  intelli- 
gently, and  with  discretion. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MORE  HOLIDAY  HINTS  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Year  by  year  the  great  towns  and  cities  of  this  country 
grow  greater,  not  only  on  account  of  natural  increase  in  popu- 
lation, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  of  late  there  has  been  a 
steady  influx  citywards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts. 
Money  is  the  magnet  that  draws  them  hither.  Money  is 
the  root  of  this  evil,  for  evil  I unhesitatingly  pronounce  it. 

Has  this  immigration  altered  the  death-rate  of  our  towns  ? 
This  question  I have  no  present  means  of  answering  defi- 
nitely. It  is  a fact,  however,  well-known  to  medical  men, 
that  the  health  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  ’mid  the 
pure  air  and  in  the  quiet  of  our  rural  districts,  is  the  reverse 
of  improved  from  a lengthened  residence  in  cities.  The 
nerves  are  probably  the  first  to  suffer,  the  heart  is  weakened, 
dyspepsia  is  induced,  and  he  or  she  who  might  in  the  country 
have  remained  in  robust  health  becomes  in  town  delicate,  if  not 
a downright  invalid.  Perhaps,  though,  work  must  be  got 
through  and  duty  performed  by  this  delicate  person  or  in- 
valid just  as  if  he  were  well  and  strong.  He  becomes  a 
confirmed  medicine-taker,  studies  diet  and  hygiene,  and 
struggles  on  and  on  till  the  final  “break  up,”  which, 
singular  to  say,  nearly  always  comes  when  least  expected. 

If,  as  unhappily  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  individual 
in  question  falls  into  the  error  of  supposing,  that,  instead  of 
rest  and  fresh  air  with  quiet,  his  system  needs  “ keeping  up,” 
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and  he  forces  food  upon  himself  and  stimulants,  then  is  his 
downfall  quicker — surer. 

It  would  greatly  pain  me  to  think  that  any  of  my  readers 
put  me  down  as  an  alarmist.  I only  mention  facts,  and  they 
are  facts  that  may  be  of  service  to  many,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  saying  “forewarned  is  forearmed." 

Well,  I have  this  class  of  town  invalid  in  my  mind’s  eye  as 
I sit  down  to  write  to-day,  and  many  other  classes  as  \vell. 
Nor  do  I forget  that  even  dwellers  by  the  sea-side,  and  in 
the  country  are  benefited  by  an  annual  holiday. 

I must  begin,  then,  by  saying  a word  of  comfort  to  the 
seemingly  delicate.  It  is  a common  belief,  but  a very 
erroneous  one,  that  the  round,  rosy-cheeked,  “ sleek-headed  ” 
men,  as  the  poet  calls  them,  are  the  heartiest  and  strongest, 
and  have  the  greatest  chance  of  length  of  days.  We  all  like  to 
see  such  men,  and  talk  to  them  j we  love  their  very  bluffness 
and  their  heartiness,  but  medical  men  can  tell  you,  how  ill 
able  the  most  of  them  are  to  stand  against  sudden  trouble  or 
sickness,  and  once  down,  how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  them 
again  to  their  former  standard. 

So  long  as  a man’s  muscles  are  firm,  and  there  is  no 
unusual  obesity,  so  long  as  he  can  and  does  take  plenty  of 
genuine  exercise,  so  long  as  he  eats  and  drinks  in  moder- 
ation, and  sleeps  well  at  night,  so  long, is  he  safe;  but  he  had 
ten  times  better  be  under  than  over  the  mark  in  weight ; he 
will  thus  be  better  able  to  steer  clear  of  fatal  congestions 
and  inflammations,  and  the  tendency  to  ossification  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  arteries,  to  which  your  jolly-looking,  but 
flabby  men,  so  frequently  fall  victims. 

Given  a patient  suffering  from  chronic  debility  of  any  kind, 
who  has  plenty  of  bone  and  nerve,  a physician  has  an  easier 
task  to  perform  in  restoring  him  to  health  than  if  he  were 
small  in  bone  and  inclined  to  obesity.  It  is  easier  far  to 
build  up  honest  firm  flesh  than  to  get  rid  of  useless  fat.  So 
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the  lean  kine  may  take  comfort.  But  some  semi-invalid  may 
say,  “ I never  do  feel  very  well,  nor  over  happy.”  I reply, 
“ You  are  sensitive ; I am  not  going  to  pooh-pooh  or  laugh 
at  your  ailments,  but  they  are  really  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  you  will  really  live  to  laugh  at  them  yourself.” 

But  to  all  and  every  one,  no  matter  from  what  weakness, 
debility,  or  chronic  illness  he  suffers,  the  summer  or  autumn 
holiday  comes,  or  should  come,  like  a blessing  from  heaven 
itself.  Why,  the  very  advent  of  spring  sunshine  and  soft 
spring  winds,  bring  with  them  hopes  of  health  to  come,  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  toil-worn  and  weary  ones  in 
towns  and  cities,  and  even  villages,  for  is  not  summer  on 
ahead? — summer  that  is  to  bring  rest,  and  happiness,  and 
regeneration  of  health. 

“Yes,  we  are  going  somewhere  this  season,”  they  say  to 
themselves,  “and  we  mean  to  make  the  very  best  of  our 
holiday.” 

Then  comes  the  question,  “ Where  shall  we  go  ? ” 

Therefore  the  first  thing  an  invalid  should  do,  before 
making  up  hrs  mind  to  go  from  home,  is  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  his  medical  adviser. 

He  must  be  very  candid  with  the  doctor.  Briefly  he 
must  state  exactly  how  he  suffers,  whether  mentally  or  bodily. 
It  would  be  better  for  himself,  and  for  the  physician  as  well, 
if  before  the  visit  he  were  to  write  everything  down.  A 
medical  man  would  know  how  to  appreciate  a statement  of 
this  kind.  Let  me  take  a supposititious  case. 

The  doctor  is  at  his  desk,  and  the  invalid  enters,  and 
after  a few  preliminary  remarks,  which  put  him  at  his  ease — 
“ I am  not  what  you  might  call  ill,”  the  patient  says,  “ but  I 
am  not  so  well,  nor  so  comfortable,  nor  on  such  good  terms 
with  myself,  as  I was  in  the  beginning  of  last  winter.  I 
have  been  working  pretty  hard  and  pretty  closely,  and  now 
I see  my  way  to  have  a holiday.  I want  to  know  how  to 
make  the  very  best  of  the  vacation  before  me.” 
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“ How  long,”  the  doctor  asks,  “ are  you  going  for  ? ” 

“ Six  weeks,”  is  the  reply.  “ I can  ill  afford  so  long  a 
time,  but  it  will,  I believe,  be  for  my  good.  ” 

“I  believe  so  too,”  says  the  doctor,  “and  I think  you  will 
finally  take  my  view  of  a matter  of  this  kind,  namely,  that 
time  or  money  either  cannot  be  better  laid  out  than  in  re- 
gaining health.” 

“No,”  continues  the  invalid;  “and  I thought  I might 
simplify  matters,  and  make  sure  of  not  forgetting  anything, 
if  I wrote  down  my  symptoms  and  mode  of  life.” 

Here  he  hands  the  physician  his  statement. 

It  describes  tersely,  but  to  the  point — (i)  His  age;  (2) 
his  usual  mode  of  life  as  regards  diet,  exercise,  the  use  of 
stimulants,  hours  of  labour,  class  and  kind  of  labour, 
whether  indoors  or  out,  whether  sedentary  or  the  reverse, 
whether  mental  or  bodily,  or  mixed,  his  hours  of  getting  up 
and  going  to  bed,  and  the  kind  of  sleep  he  has  at  night ; (3) 
the  first  signs  and  symptoms  he  experienced  of  a departure 
from  his  ordinary  health  standard ; (4)  the  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness or  discomfort  from  which  he  at  present  suffers ; (5)  the 
medicine  he  has  taken  or  is  taking. 

The  reader  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  such  a state- 
ment as  this  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  nine  physicians  out 
of  ten,  and  tend  greatly  to  simplify  matters. 

I deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  invalids  that  they 
should  choose  a place  of  resort  suitable  in  every  way  for  the 
illness  from  which  they  suffer,  and  present  state  of  their  con- 
stitutions or  systems. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  I said  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  each  place  has  its  particular  season,  and  it  is  during 
that  season  the  invalid  should  visit  it.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
dearest  time,  but  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  cheapest  in  the 
end. 

Other  invalids  may  elect  to  visit  some  of  the  many  wells 
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in  this  country  or  abroad ; in  his  choice  he  must  be  guided 
by  many  circumstances,  but  he  ought  in  no  case  to  omit  con- 
sulting his  medical  adviser. 

Some  of  the  islands  may  be  chosen  as  a health  or  holiday 
resort.  For  quiet  and  bracing  air,  I can  from  personal  ex- 
perience greatly  recommend  the  Orkneys,  or  the  Shetlands, 
or  Skye  itself.  The  latter  contains  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  scenery  in  the  British  islands.  It  is  very  bracing 
indeed,  and  eminently  suitable  for  re-invigorating  or  rebuild- 
ing constitutions  that  have  been  shattered  by  over-work  or 
by  worry. 

Go  to  Orkney — all  the  way  by  sea,  if  possible.  You  take 
the  steamer  from  London  to  Aberdeen,  and  thence  to 
Kirkwall,  and  I believe  the  same  boat  goes  to  Lerwick.  It 
is  possible  to  go  all  the  way  to  Skye  by  sea.  I am  a 
great  believer  in  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  an  invalid 
from  a little  sea-voyage  like  this.  For  Skye  take  steamer  at 
St.  Katharine’s  Docks,  London,  for  Belfast  (return  ticket, 
first-class,  40s.).  Belfast  is  a charming  place,  and  here  you 
would  not  neglect  visiting  the  Giant’s  Causeway  and  the 
lovely  coast  scenery ; from  Belfast,  take  steamer  to  Glasgow, 
and  from  Glasgow  to  Skye. 

A more  healthful  and  delightful  trip  could  hardly  be  im- 
agined, and  the  boats  are  very  comfortable  all  the  way  till 
you  get  to  Glasgow.  The  boats  from  Glasgow  round  the 
Highlands  (by  the  Clyde)  are  floating  palaces,  nothing  more 
or  less. 

It  is  specially  for  invalids  my  present  article  is  ^vritten, 
therefore  I must  remind  them  that  all  hurry  in  either  pack- 
ing or  travelling  is  most  hurtful. 

Pack  all  your  traps  a full  week  before  you  start,  particularly 
if  the  journey  is  to  be  a long  one.  Leave  nothing  to  be 
done  on  the  morning  of  the  journey ; the  very  clothes  you 
are  to  wear  should  be  placed  handy  the  night  before ; the 
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rugs,  umbrellas,  wraps,  and  even  gloves,  put  in  the  hall.  Do 
not  smile;  it  may  be  no  smiling  matter.  I have  known 
serious  illness  caused  by  the  worry  and  vexation  brought 
about  by  a mislaid  walking-stick. 

Do  not  forget  to  take  even  more  warm  under-clothing 
than  is  likely  to  be  needed. 

Do  not  forget  favourite  books  to  read. 

Take  good  tea  with  you  wherever  you  go,  and,  if  my  advice 
be  worth  anything,  do  not  forget  some  good  eating  chocolate. 
It  is  invaluable  in  a bracing  climate.  A piece  can  easily  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  when  out  walking  or  driving,  and  if 
hunger,  or  faintness,  or  tiredness  is  felt,  why,  there  is  the 
remedy.  I am  sure  many  will  thank  me  for  this  hint. 

At  a health  resort,  do  not  if  you  can  avoid  it,  go  into 
second-class  apartments. 

I would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
numerous  hydropathic  and  other  sanatoriums  here  and  there 
in  the  loveliest  parts  of  Scotland  and  England,  at  which 
home  and  hotel  comforts  are  to  be  had,  combined  with 
medical  attendance,  at  a wonderfully  cheap  rate.  These 
places  should  be  more  resorted  to  than  they  are. 

Well  now,  in  conclusion,  the  invalid  during  his  holiday 
must  endeavour  to  do  the  very  best  he  can  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  when  he  returns  he  must  do  all  he  can  by 
adopting  a wise  mode  of  living  to  retain  it. 

The  first  thing  he  must  study  when  he  arrives  at  his  health 
resort  is  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  both  in  body  and  mind. 
Y ou  cannot  hurry  the  healing  process  ; if  you  attempt  to  do 
so,  you  only  retard  it.  Let  nothing,  then,  disturb  your  equan- 
imity ; try  to  exist,  do  not  try  to  live.  Be  as  if  you  had 
eaten  the  mythical  lotus-leaf.  Be  careful  to  get  up  betimes, 
to  dress  slowly,  to  eat  slowly,  to  walk  leisurely,  to  have  the 
same  hours  for  bathing  and  meals  every  day.  Court  the  sun- 
light, but  be  careful  to  guard  against  headache.  Woo  the 
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fresh  air  all  day  long,  and  the  sea  or  mountain  breezes,  but  be- 
ware of  catching  cold.  Wear  warm  light  clothing,  good 
wholesome  boots  or  shoes,  but  no  goloshes,  india-rubber 
mackintoshes,  or  respirators,  if  they  can  be  done  without. 

Do  most  of  your  reading  out-of-doors,  and  let  it  be  plea- 
sant and  non-exciting  reading. 

Come  in  early,  and  go  to  bed  in  time  in  a well-ventilated 
room. 

If  you  take  this  simple  advice,  and  if  you  have  chosen  a 
suitable  holiday  resort,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  you  not 
to  be  benefited  in  quite  a short  time. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  FEATHERSTONHAUGH — THE  REST  CURE — 
WHAT  TO  DO  AFTER  THE  HOLIDAY. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  opened  the  breakfast  parlour 
door  and  shouted  to  his  housekeeper,  in  tones  so  stentorian 
that  no  one  save  a medical  man  could  have  believed  him  an 
invalid. 

“ Mary,”  he  cried,  “ is  there  no  possibility  of  your  going 
about  your  work  a trifle,  just  the  merest  trifle  less  boisterously  ? 
And  there  goes  that  dreadful  door  bell  again,  oh!  dear. 
Ring,  ding  ! Ring,  ding  1 all  day  long  : first  the  baker,  then 
the  butcher,  then  somebody  else.  Heigh-ho  I It  is  provoking, 
for  if  I didn’t  happen  to  be  a trifle  nervous,  no  house  in  the 
world  would  be  quieter  than  this.  There  it  goes  again  1 Con- 
found it  all.” 

I leaned  back  in  Mr.  F.’s  easy  chair,  and  kept  the  morning 
paper  before  me. 

And  he  continued,  “ If  I weren’t  sleepless  at  night,  all  the 
country  side  would  be  as  still  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; but 
simply  because  I am  in  need  of  rest,  and  could  sleep  if  I got 
a chance,  every  living  thing  must  keep  awake  to  annoy  me. 
Last  night,  for  instance,  Simpson’s  cow  must  keep  moaning 
constantly,  as  if  she  had  something  on  her  brute  of  a mind. 
Boulyers  beast  of  a dog  must  keep  yap-yapping,  and  his 
horses  must  neigh  intermittently,  and  no  sooner  have  they 
somewhat  settled,  and  I am  just  dropping  off,  than  all  the 
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cocks  in  the  parish  must  wake  up  and  begin  hallooing. 
You  needn’t  laugh  behind  your  newspaper.  You  are 
laughing, — don’t  deny  it.  Can’t  I see  the  paper  shaking.” 

I put  away  the  paper  now,  and  walked  to  the  window.  It 
was  a lovely  morning  in  early  summer,  the  grass  was  very 
green  and  trim  on  Mr.  F.’s  pretty  lawn ; there  was  abun- 
dance of  foliage  on  the  rose-bushes,  on  which  buds  were 
already  appearing,  and  a gush  of  bird  melody  came  swelling 
from  the  silken-leaved  linden-trees. 

“ You  must  excuse  rrie,  doctor  ” — Mr.  F.  was  at  my  elbow 
now — “ if  I seem  fretful  and  peevish.  I really  am  out  of 
sorts.  What  a lovely  day,  too,  and  I can’t  enjoy  it  a bit ! ” 

“ Ah  ! ” I said,  “ you  begin  to  think,  then,  there  are  other 
enjoyments  in  life  than  ledger  work  and  making  a pile  as  you 
call  it.” 

Featherstonhaugh  only  sighed. 

“You  need  rest,”  I added. 

“ I haven’t  had  rest — a holiday — for  years.  I was  going 
on  so  well  in  business  till  that  bit  of  extra  worry  came,  that 
I thought  it  a pity  to  spoil  my  year  by  going  away.” 

“No  doubt.  Well,  a month’s  holiday  every  summer,  or 
say  six  weeks,  would,  taking  it  even  from  a business  point  of 
view,  have  been  the  best  investment  in  time  that  ever  you 
made.  Now,  you’ll  have  to  take  all  these  months  in  the 
aggregate,  and  rest  for  half  a year  at  least.” 

“ But  think  what  that  will  cost  me  ! ” 

“ Bah  ! life  is  cheap  at  any  price.” 

Dear  reader,  Mr.  F.’s  case  would  not  be  mentioned  were 
it  not  one  of  every-day  occurrence.  For  greed  of  gain,  as 
often  as  not,  men  and  women  will  go  on  working  long  after 
symptoms  tell  them  that  the  state  of  their  health  is  not  what 
it  once  was.  Instead  of  taking  rest,  they  fly  to  medicine  or 
stimulants  or  both,  and  as  with  Mr.  F.,  so  with  them,  the 
last  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 
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The  best  cure  is  a slow  but  very  sure  one.  And  here,  again, 
a lesson  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  F.’s  case.  He  went  to  a 
bracing  watering-place,  but  tried  to  “ rush  ” his  cure,  if  I may 
use  a somewhat  slangy  verb.  He  felt  convinced  on  starting 
that  a few  days,  or  a fortnight  at  most,  would  set  him  up. 
It  is  needless  to  say  it  did  not.  So  he  fretted  and  fumed 
impatiently;  but  finding  at  last  that  Nature  would  not  alter 
her  laws  on  his  account,  he  surrendered,  and  from  that 
moment  his  cure  began.  Little  things  do  not  now  worry  Mr.  F. 
There  is  a halo  of  repose  around  his  brow ; Mary  can  go 
about  her  work  singing,  and  no  amount  of  cock-crowing  is 
likely  to  arouse  him  from  his  peaceful  slumbers. 

When  people  become  peevish,  nervous,  and  restless  from 
over-work,  the  class  of  medicine  they  generally  seek  relief 
from,  consists  of  such  drugs  as  quinine,  phosphorus,  iron, 
and  the  vegetable  bitter  tonics.  These  they  expect  to  pull 
them  together,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  valuable 
medicines,  but  the  error  made  by  the  sufferers  is  this — they 
do  not  first  remove  the  cause. 

“ Oh,  I can’t  stop  working  to  rest,”  a man  said  to  me  once, 
“ I can  go  on  as  I am : I can  suffer.” 

This  might  be  all  very  well  if  he  could  go  on  as  he  was, 
that  is,  get  no  worse.  One  might  suffer  even  the  incon- 
venience of  ill-health  in  order  to  support  one’s  family,  but 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  indisposition  having  once 
effected  an  entrance,  there  is  no  staying  its  advance  except 
by  using  radical  means. 

When,  then,  is  the  rest  cure  indicated  ? Probably  one  of 
the  earliest  signs  is  slight  dyspepsia,  which  cannot  be  attri- 
• butcd  to  errors  in  diet,  want  of  fresh  air,  &c.  It  is  a nervous 
kind  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  sometimes  combined  with  acidity 
from  liver  sympathy.  There  is  not  the  same  relish  for  food, 
and  so  relief  from  this  state  is  sought  for  in  piquant  relishes, 
wine,  or  tea. 
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Another  symptom  is  an  uneasy  or  tired  feeling  about  the 
head,  fulness  it  may  be,  or  sleeplessness  and  stupidity, 
especially  after  eating.  The  brow  is  often  hot,  so  is  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  the  hand  is  pressed  wearily  across  the  eyes» 
Life  begins  to  lose  its  brightness,  then  things  begin  to  go  a 
trifle  wrong,  and  there  are  moments  of  peevishness  and 
irritability.  Lowness  of  spirits  is  succeeded  by  want  of  sleep. 
There  is  danger  ahead,  if  not  indeed  close  at  hand,  and 
happy  is  he  who  sees  the  signal  in  time,  I say  most  em- 
phatically in  tune,  for,  effective  though  the  rest  cure  may  be, 
there  is  a point  of  divergence  from  the  path  of  health,  beyond 
which  no  one  can  go  with  the  slightest  hopes  of  return  or 
recovery.  I pray  none  of  my  readers  may  ever  reach  this 
point. 

But  it  is  not  for  cases  of  over-work  and  brain  weariness 
alone  that  the  rest  cure  may  be  prescribed  with  success. 
Many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  especially  that  of  an  irritative  kind, 
are  benefited  thereby;  and  regulation  of  diet  will  do  far 
more  good  if  carried  out  at  some  well-chosen  watering-place 
than  at  home,  where  there  is  nothing  new  to  divert  the 
thoughts  into  a different  channel. 

Liver  complaints  are  usually  benefited  by  the  complete 
rest  cure.  Here,  at  the  outset,  some  special  treatment  will 
be  necessary  by  way  of  clearing  the  system  and  giving  the 
sufferer  a fair  start ; but  on  the  whole,  purgatives  must  be 
used  with  care,  even  when  constipation  exists. 

Muscular  pains,  which  are  sometimes  very  distressing,  will 
often  yield  to  a very  short  spell  of  complete  rest  by  the  sea 
or  in  mountain  air.  In  these  cases  the  rest  must  be  of  a 
bodily  kind,  even  the  fatigue  of  walking  should  be  avoided , 
as  much  as  possible,  and  it  may  be  advantageous  at  times 
to  retain  the  horizontal  position  even  for  days  together. 

There  is  a species  of  so-called  rest  taken  by  ladies  of 
society,  and  which  I must  only  mention  in  order  to  condemn. 
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Towards  the  end  of  a season  they  find  themselves  tired  and 
worn  out,  and  seek  for  change  by  the  “ sad  sea  wave.”  But 
is  it  a sad  sea  wave?  Not  to  them.  ’Twere  well  if  such 
were  the  case.  But  they  must  needs  import  society  customs 
and  society  gaieties  to  the  spot  they  choose  for  their  resi- 
dence, or  they  will  go  where  they  are  sure  to  find  these. 
Rest  like  this  is  a delusion  and  a snare. 

Rest  to  the  stomach  I shall  treat  of  in  my  next  chapter, 
but  I may  say  here,  that  rest  from  certain  articles  of  diet  for 
a time  is  often  beneficial,  notably  from  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
or  stimulants,  and  last,  though  not  least,  rest  from  medicine 
itself,  so  far,  I mean,  as  self-doctoring — nearly  always  to  be 
deplored — is  concerned. 

In  cases  of  irritability  of  brain  from  various  causes, 
bromide  of  potassium,  with  or  without  the  iodide,  often 
greatly  aids  the  rest  cure,  but  this  the  family  physician  must 
prescribe. 


Sea-bathing,  if  regularly  carried  out  day  after  day,  about 
three  hours  after  breakfast,  is  an  excellent  adjunct,  and 
better  even  than  this  is  a course  of  hot  salt-water  baths. 
This  is  procurable  at  most  sea-side  watering-places,  and  is 
very  soothing  to  the  nervous  and  mental  system. 

Need  I add  that  no  business  troubles  must  accompany 
the  weary  man  or  woman  to  the  water’s  edge?  Leave 
business  at  home,  and  do  not  even  write  a letter  unless 
compelled  to  do  so. 


But  now  we  return  from  the  sea-side  with  an  extra  stock 

of  health.  What  should  we  do  ? 

We  should  try  to  retain  our  accession  of  health  and 
strength  by  adopting  some  plan  for  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  Let  it  be  exercise  of  as  exhilarating  a character  as 
possible,  exercise  in  which  both  mind  and  body  can  take  a 
part  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  morning  tub  is  a delightful  nervine  tonic.  Begin  it 
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at  once,  and  take  it  every  morning  without  fail  all  the 
winter  through.  I do  not  advise  you  to  do  as  I myself  do, 
namely,  take  it  even  when  I have  to  smash  the  ice  on  it,  but 
take  it  as  cold  as  you  can  bear  it.  It  is  a wonderful  pre- 
ventive of  colds  and  illnesses  of  all  sorts. 

I need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  benefit  of  pure  air,  for 
have  you  not  just  returned  from  breathing  the  purest  of  pure 
air  ? Keep  up  the  habit  of  being  always  out  of  doors  when 
you  conveniently  can. 

Remember  that  nearly  all  the  water  in  this  country,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  needs  to  be  both  boiled  and  filtered 
before  it  is  fit  to  drink.  Boiling  softens  it  and  renders  most 
organic  impurities  inert,  while  filtering  renders  it  still  more 
wholesome. 

In  our  endeavours  to  retain  the  blessing  of  health  and 
strength  we  ought  not  to  forget  judicious  clothing.  When 
cold  weather  is  coming  on,  it  will  be  no  longer  safe  to  wear 
summer  clothes.  Luckily,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of 
underclothing  nowadays,  one  may  be  quite  fashionably 
dressed  without  running  any  risk  of  catching  cold. 

We  ought,  however,  to  beware  of  wearing  too  many 
warm  things,  and  thus  making  hot-house  plants  of  our- 
selves. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  bear  in  mind  that  people  rarely  catch 
a chill  or  cold,  except  during  the  time  they  are  fatigued  and 
tired,  nor  infection  of  any  kind  so  long  as  the  bodily  health 
is  up  to  par.  Temperate  living  has  a wonderful  effect  in 
preventing  illnesses  of  every  kind,  and  insuring  a long- 
continued  and  healthful  existence. 

There  are  few  of  my  readers  too  young,  and  none 
perhaps  too  old,  to  study  each  his  own  health  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  constitution.  The  study  will  well 
repay  any  one  who  chooses  to  engage  in  it.  There 
is  no  time  like  the  present  for  reform.  Reforms  in  life 
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and  mode  of  living,  made  calmly  and  considerately, 
while  one  is  enjoying  health  and  strength,  are  worth  a 
thousand  times  more  than  any  number  of  sick  bed  good 
intentions. 


A BANIAN  DAY. 

Without  anything  approaching  to  the  familiarity  of  the 
young  man  in  the  poem,  who  commences  his  impertinences 
with  the  remark, 

“You  are  old,  father  William 

The  few  locks  that  are  left  you  are  grey.” 

I am  always  pleased  to  interview  a man  who  is  well  up  in 
years,  without  being  very  old  in  appearance.  The  exper- 
iences of  life  and  mode  of  living — of  such  men  are  seldom 
without  their  value  from  a physiologist’s  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  men  over  seventy  are,  as  a rule,  not  averse  to 
admit  the  impeachment  of  old  age.  When  about  ten  years 
older  than  this,  they  may  even  look  upon  it  as  a compliment. 
If  still  another  ten  years  be  added  to  their  span  of  life,  they 
really  sometimes  come  to  consider  living  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  forget  they  are  old  unless  thoughtlessly  reminded  of  it. 
I say  “ thoughtlessly,”  because  I know  men,  and  even  wo- 
men too,  who,  in  conversing  with  the  aged,  constitute  them- 
selves downright  memo-mories,  if  I may  coin  a word  for  the 
occasion.  I do  not  suppose  that  even  the  oldest  man  in  the 
world,  whoever  that  may  be,  wishes  to  be  constantly  reminded 
that,  figuratively  speaking,  he  has  one  leg  in  the  grave. 
An  aged  man  may  be  excused  for  considering  a person 
an  unmitigated  bore  who  alters  his  or  her  voice  when 
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talking  to  him,  who  either  whines  as  if  pitying  him,  hollers 
at  him  as  if  he  were  as  deaf  as  a door-nail. 

I was  chatting  the  other  day  with  an  old  sea-captain  (a 
wondrously  hale,  hearty,  bluff  and  brown  “ old  tar  ”),  and 
happened  to  say — 


“You  are  talking  of  things  that  occurred  a long  way  back, 
but  you  cannot  be  much  over  sixty.” 

“ If  you  add  twenty  to  that,”  he  replied,  “ you’ll  be  getting 
within  hail  of  it.” 

Indeed,  ’ I said ; “ then  I am  somewhat  out  in  my 
guess.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  extraordinary  good 
health,  may  I ask  ? ” 

He  laughed. 

“ Extraordinary  good  health,  indeed  ! Why,  I never  had 
any.  I’ve  suffered  from  dyspepsia  all  my  life— or,  to  speak 
more  truthfully,  I would  have  suffered,  and  would  suffer  from 
that  complaint  now,  if  I didn’t  always  manage  to  steer  clear 
of  Scylla,  without  running  foul  of  Charybdis.  In  other 
words,  sir,  I have  what  you  might  call  a tell-tale  stomach.” 

I must  here  explain  that  on  board  ships  what  is  called  a 
“ tell-tale  ” is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a weighted  brass 
clock-hand  hung  on  a pivot,  pointing  to  the  arc  of  a circle 
on  which  degrees  are  marked.  When  the  ship  rolls,  it  thus 
indicates  the  angle  of  deflection  from  the  plumb  The 
captain  by  glancing  at  it  can  tell  in  a sea-way,  whether  or 
not  he  IS  carrying  a dangerous  pressure  of  canvas,  and  can 
take  in  sail  before  finding  himself  on  his  beam-ends. 

Yes  sir,  I’ve  a tell-tale  stomach;  it  is  easily  capsized,  or 
put  Jghtly  out  of  order.  It  is  to  this  that  I attribute  my 
length  of  days,  and  the  measure  of  health  I enjoy.  A man 
who  carries  a tell-tale  isn’t  likely  to  crack  on  too  much,  and  it 
s better  to  ease  off  than  to  broach-to.  Besides  in  every  ship 

I ve  had  the  honour  to  command,  I have  invariably  insisted 
on  a banian  day  once  a week.” 
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“On  a Friday,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  a Friday ; just  for  fashion’s  sake.  But  on  that  day 
no  meat  was  eaten  ; we  were  vegetarians,  out  and  out. 
Indeed,  our  Banian  day  used  to  be  very  much  of  a fast- 
day.  My  officers  might  not  like  it  at  first,  but  they  soon 
learned  the  advantage  of  such  a plan  ; and  the  increase  in 
health  and  happiness  obtained,  amply  repaid  them  for  the  in- 
convenience of  granting  to  the  digestive  organs  one  day’s 
almost  total  rest  a week.” 

Now  the  question  may  be  asked.  Do  I myself  believe  that 
benefit  to  the  system  may  accrue  from  keeping  one  Banian 
day  in  seven?  Well,  to  begin  with,  this  sailor-captain  is 
himself  a proof  that  the  plan  is  at  least  a harmless  one.  But 
I am  prepared  to  go  a little  further  (because  I have  con- 
sidered the  question  in  all  its  bearings),  and  advance  that 
thousands  of  people  who  are  now  suffering  from  so-called 
chronic  dyspepsia  would  find  themselves  benefited,  and 
probably  even  completely  restored  to  health,  by  what  I may 
be  excused  for  calling  the  Banian  cure. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I do  not  uphold  this  cure  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  dyspeptic  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to, 
nor  do  I claim  for  it  originality.  I am  quite  content  that  it 
should  be  considered  an  old  cure  resuscitated,  so  long  as 
some  of  my  readers  are  willing  to  adopt  it  and  adapt  it.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  most  likely  to  do  good  to  that  very  large 
and  ever-increasing  class  of  people,  which  includes  the  “ only- 
middling” — people  who  are  never  over-well,  nor  ill  enough 
to  be  defined  as  invalids ; people  whose  state  of  health  is 
undergoing  constant  fluctuations,  whose  condition  ebbs  and 
flows  like  the  tide,  goes  round  and  round  with  the  weather- 
cock, or  up  and  down  with  Fitzroy’s  barometer;  people 
who.  like  a bold  Northumbrian  friend  of  mine,  are  “not 
well  enough  to  boast,  yet  scorn  to  complain ; ” which  also 
includes  the  so-called  or  soi-disant  nervous,  as  well  as  the 
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excitable— those  for  whom  life  seems  far  too  short  to  do  all 
they  wish  in,  and  who  never  can  do  enough  or  go  fast 
enough  to  please  themselves ; who  are  intemperate  in  their 
desires,  and  intemperate  in  their  very  work ; who  are  always 
grumbling  at  the  ways  of  the  world  ; and  who  would  desire 
nothing  better  than  to  have  it  all  turned  upside  down  and 
made  over  again,  so  long  as  they  were  permitted  to  super- 
intend. It  includes,  also,  persons  very  much  akin  to  these, 
who  suffer  from  irritability  of  brain,  temper,  or  from  bore- 
dom, ennui,  and  languor — which  last  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  but  another  name  for  laziness.  But  can  these  latter 
be  called  dyspeptics  at  all  ? Certainly  they  can,  for  more 
often  far  than  not  their  mode  of  life,  and  methods  of  eating 
and  drinking,  lie  at  the  root  of  their  misery.  All  cases  of 
dyspepsia  are  not  distinctly  referable  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  remember;  but  to  the  head,  the  heart,  the  nerves, 
and  muscular  system  generally.  Let  four  men  for  instance' 
dine  together,  and  all  be  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  eating 
a too  heavy  meal,  without  probably  drinking  anything 
stronger  than  ginger  ale;  three  at  least  of  these  will  suffer 
from  disagreeable  after-effects — dyspepsia,  in  fact — while  the 
fourth  will  escape  with  the  minor  punishment  of  depression. 
But  of  the  three,  one  may  have  acidity,  flatulence,  and  liver 
disturbance;  the  other,  irritability  of  the  nervous  system; 
and  the  last,  simply  a disagreeable  feeling  of  fulness  and 
woollmess  in  the  head,  with  some  heat  of  brow  and  eyes. 

Now  in  the  good  old  times  the  physician  or  leech  would 
have  treated  all  three  cases  alike.  He  would  have  bled 
them,  or  sent  them  round  the  corner  to  the  barber’s  shop, 
asking  them  to  call  when  they  came  back.  He  would  then 
have  continued  the  treatment  by  further  depleting  them 
trough  the  system,  and  next  day  they  would  be  wiser  men. 

o sadder  though.  Oh  ! no ; on  the  contrary,  they  would  feel 
lighter  and  merrier  altogether. 
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Now  then,  while  fully  admitting  that  the  treatment  by 
active  depletion  is  not  applicable  to  the  ailments  of  the 
present  day — which,  like  the  people  themselves,  are 
usually  asthenic  rather  than  sthenic — still,  our  dyspeptic 
troubles  are  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  those 
which  our  forefathers  (in  the  tankard-and-joint  age)  suff- 
ered from ; the  treatment  itself  should  differ,  therefore, 
in  degree  more  than  in  kind.  Hence  my  proposed  adoption 
of  the  Banian  cure  in  cases  such  as  I have  mentioned. 
Many  who  read  these  lines  would,  I know,  be  inclined  to  go 
much  farther,  and  recommend  the  Banian  system  out  and  out. 
Pure  and  simple,  I should  not  like  to  say  a word  against 
vegetarianism ; indeed  I am  neither  altogether  for,  nor 
quite  unfavourable  to,  it.  My  own  experience  is  that  a 
purely  vegetable  diet  would  hardly  seem  to  suit  all  classes  in 
this  country,  even  with  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk.  It 
suits  the  natives  of  India  and  Arabs  well,  as  it  suits  the 
climate  and  the  inherited  constitutions  of  these  people ; but 
we  in  England  appear  to  assimilate  more  easily,  and  with 
more  genuine  comfort  of  digestion,  the  blood-constituents 
as  supplied  to  us  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
taken  together,  though  those  of  the  latter  should  pre- 
dominate. 

Well,  I do  not  think  I shall  be  either  contradicted  or 
accused  of  excessive  rudeness,  if  I state  boldly  my  con- 
viction that  over-eating  is  one  of  the  greatest  vices  of  the 
age.  I cannot  be  contradicted,  because  society  itself  con- 
fesses to  the  sin— but  society  goes  on  over-eating,  all  the 
same.  These  very  words— “ over-eating  kills  more  people 
than  over-drinking ’’—have  become  proverbial.  Unfor- 
tunately, even  as  men  consider  all  persons  mortal  except 
themselves,  so  they  are  inclined  to  impute  gluttony  to  any 
other  corner  of  the  table  rather  than  their  own. 

But  it  is  not  those  in  health  only  who  are  guilty  of 
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intemperance  in  eating,  but  even  the  delicate  and  invalid  as 
well,  so  prevalent  is  the  notion  that  the  system  must  be  kept 
up,  whether  appetite  suggests  food  or  not.  Some  savages 
— the  Patagonian  tribes,  for  example — seem  to  have  more 
sense  than  civilised  beings  in  the  matter  of  eating.  They 
laugh  at  the  white  man’s  notion  of  having  meals  at  stated 
hours,  whether  hungry  or  not.  They  do  eat  when  appetite 
dictates  ; they  abstain  if  they  feel  disinclined  for  food. 

But  I know  many  invalids  who  keep  on  eating  all  day, 
and  a greater  part  of  the  night.  “Just  a little  now  and 
then  to  sustain  Nature;”  “Little  and  often”— why,  these 
two  hackneyed  sayings  fill  more  coffins  than  anyone  is  aware 
of.  Would  that  such  invalids — nervous  they  always  are, 
and  no  wonder — would  leave  Nature  alone ; half  her  time, 
at  all  events.  She  “ kens  her  ain  ken  ” far  better  than  we 
can  tell  her.  In  other  words.  Nature  has  her  own  laws,  and 
we  can  only  break  them  at  our  peril. 

“ I do  not  think  I eat  too  much,”  some  one  may  say.  But 
we  are  apt  to  consider  quantity  more  than  effect  when  cross- 
questioning ourselves  on  the  subject  of  over-eating.  Thus 
to  the  self-put  question,  “Do  I over-eat?”  comes  as  answer 
the  question,  “ Let  me  see,  now ; how  much  did  I eat,  and 
what  did  I eat,  yesterday  ? ” But  if  I dare  put  myself  up  as 
your  judge,  I should  remind  you  that  your  feelings  to-day 
and  last  night  are  the  only  witnesses  of  value  in  this  case. 
How  did  you  sleep?  Calmly,  sweetly,  dreamlessly?  Did 
you  awaken  refreshed  and  buoyant?  Over-eating  causes 
heat  of  surface,  and  slight  fever  of  blood  ; not  very  appre- 
ciable, perhaps,  but  enough  anyhow  to  cause  you  to  turn 
more  than  once  in  bed  during  the  night,  and  banish  all 
feeling  of  the  buoyancy  from  your  waking  hours,  without 
which  health  is  in  reality  an  unknown  quantity.  Even  over- 
eating in  the  minor  degree  during  one  day  causes  discomfort  in 
the  next— all  the  forenoon,  at  all  events ; for  the  skin  is  too 
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dry,  the  secretions  are  checked  and  retained,  and  languor  and 
depression,  perhaps  even  sleepiness,  are  the  symptomatic  re- 
sults. 

Enough  said.  Now,  while  strongly  advising  both  the 
strong  and  the  only-middling  to  live  always  temperately,  I as 
strongly  advise  Banianism  one  day  in  seven.  My  cure, 
after  all,  depends  upon  a policy  of  rest ; it  is  to  be  a real 
and  true  “at  home”  day  for  the  system.  Rest  for  the 
stomach,  rest  for  the  liver,  the  heart  and  the  brain.  Rest 
for  the  body  also;  but  this  is  not  imperative,  and  hardly 
necessary — so  that  the  Banian  day  may  be  any  day  of  the 
week. 

I do  not  counsel  abstinence  from  food  entirely.  Starva- 
tion for  merely  twelve  hours  would  constitute  a dangerous 
shock  to  many  delicate  people.  But  no  meat  is  to  be  taken 
on  Banian  day,  and  only  the  very  lightest  of  diet,  and  the  least 
of  that  which  can  be  done  with.  Supper  itself  is  permissible, 
and  even  to  be  recommended ; but  it  should  consist  only  of 
a few  rusks,  or  a light  biscuit,  with  a glass  of  peptonised 
milk. 

As  accessories  to  this  treatment  for  indigestion,  I re- 
commend a mild  aperient  about  once  a week  if  necessary  ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  not  contra-indicated  in  the  judgment 
of  the  physician,  the  shower-bath  or  sponge-bath  every 
morning,  and  a Turkish  bath  once  in  ten  days. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

“ IS  IT  THE  WATER,  I WONDER  ? ” 

Some  few  years  ago  business  demanded  my  presence 
almost  daily  in  the  City,  and  from  one  of  the  West-End 
stations  I was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  Metropolitan  trains 
to  Farringdon  Station.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  tunnel 
was  not  at  that  time  so  well  supplied  with  pure  air  as  it  now 
is;  besides  it  was  summer,  and  very  hot.  My  journeys 
occupied  but  little  over  twenty  minutes  each.  Yet  they  were 
to  me,  who  have  been  used  all  my  life  to  a pure  atmosphere, 
most  depressing,  and  the  effects  lasted  quite  an  hour  after  I 
returned  of  an  evening. 

I finally  gave  the  Underground  up,  and  depended  on 
hansoms.  Greater  expense?  I grant  it,  but  money  that 
ensures  health  is  not  thrown  away.  And,  furthermore,  I 
argued  thus  : If  a bracing  Turkish  bath  of  twenty  minutes’ 
duration  has  a good  effect,  a hot  bath  of  dark,  foul  depressing 
air  must  mean  something  quite  different.  I adduce  this 
experience  of  mine  as  a proof  that  apparently  trifling 
influences  may  seriously  injure  one’s  health  if  continued  for 
a long  time. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  water  we  drink.  To  use  hard 
or  partially  impure  water  for  a few  days  or  a week,  may  not 
injure  one,  but  to  constantly  imbibe  it  must  eventually 
undermine  the  health  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 
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Now  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  short 
chapter  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one.  For  I say,  if 
you  are  ailing  and  weakly — neither  perhaps  very  ill  nor  very 
sick,  but  lacking  your  usual  energy,  and  not  feeling  your 
wonted  will  for  action — it  behoves  you  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  find  out  the  cause. 

“ Is  it  the  water,  I wonder  ? ” People  who  suffer  in  the 
way  I have  just  briefly  described  are  unfortunately  too  apt  to 
seek  for  relief  in  drugs,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  cause  and  remove  it ; or,  what  is  better  still,  remove 
themselves  from  the  evil  influences,  for  a time  at  all  events. 

But  what  good  can  any  medicine  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia do  if  we  are  swallowing  a daily  dose  of  that  which  is 
deleterious — might  I not  use  a stronger  expression,  and  say 
poisonous  ? It  is  the  constant  drop  that  wears  the  stone 
away.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  the  water  you  drink,  or  use 
for  tea  or  soup,  which  is  causing  that  feeling  of  malaise,  or 
“only  middlingness,”  in  your  system.  It  is  your  duty  to 
yourself  and  relations  to  make  sure.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  not  remedied  in  good  time,  ill-health  becomes 
chronic,  and  changes  take  place  in  important  organs  that 
neither  medicine,  change  of  air  and  scene,  nor  anything  else 
can  ever  alter. 

Be  it  understood,  and  that  distinctly,  that  I am  not 
referring,  nor  do  I mean  to  refer,  to  water  positively 
poisoned  by  disease-germs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  estimated 
that  over  20,000  die  annually  in  these  islands  by  typhoid 
fever. 

Nor  do  I address  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
cities,  who  have  to  buy  their  water  as  they  buy  their  milk, 
and  actually  take  what  they  can  get  or  want.  Indeed,  with 
few  exceptions,  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  water  supply  in 
cities  is  nowadays  fairly  good.  I do  not  forget  while  so 
writing  the  late  unfortunate  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  some 
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districts  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  presence  of  dead  and 
decaying  eels  in  the  pipes.  This  has  been  an  accident  pure 
and  simple,  one  which  in  a few  months  will  be  remedied, 
and  one  which  I trust  may  never  occur  again.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a lesson  and  a warning  to  the  water  companies  to 
see  to  the  strength  and  substantiality  of  their  filtering  reser- 
voirs, for  these  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
greatest  possible  flood.  A water  famine,  from  whatever 
cause,  in  a city  only  a fifth  of  the  size  of  London,  would  be 
a calamity  which  one  cannot  think  of  without  pain. 

I refer  the  reader  to  books  if  he  wishes  to  study  the 
chemical  composition  and  properties  of  pure  water.  Per- 
fectly pure  water  indeed  is  never  obtained ; there  must  be  a 
mixture  of  salts  in  all  that  comes  from  wells  and  rivers,  and 
too  often  there  is  a combination  of  poisonous  organic 
properties  that  renders  it  most  deleterious  to  the  health  of 
the  consumer. 

The  best  and  purest  of  all  water,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
would  be  rain  water. 

Where  does  this  come  from?  A schoolboy  would 
naturally  say  from  the  sky,  and  feel  content  with  his 
reply.  We  go  further  than  that.  We  know  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean  causes  evaporation  : an 
evaporation  as  invisible  perhaps  as  that  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  from  the  skin  of  a healthy  man.  This  heated 
vapour  rises  high  into  the  air,  and  is  condensed  into  mist. 
Winds  catch  this  mist  and  bear  it  far  inland,  and  it  floats 
hither  and  thither  in  the  sky  in  the  form  of  clouds  at  the 
wind’s  will.  The  currents  of  air  at  a great  elevation  are  as 
varied— and  even  more  so— as  those  of  ocean.  The  mists 
get  condensed  into  rain,  and  fall  earthwards ; if  in  this 
descent  a cold  stratum  is  passed  through,  hail  is  the  result; 
but  this  ram  or  hail  is  almost  pure.  Could  it  be  collected 
and  stored  in  clean  tanks  sufficiently  large  in  surface  to  admit 
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of  aerification,  we  should  have  a supply  of  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes  far  more  safe  than  any  we  can  obtain 
from  wells  or  from  reservoirs.  Unhappily  our  rain  supply  is 
got  from  house-tops,  themselves  often  clad  in  impurities  of 
all  kinds ; though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  aid  of  the 
silicated  carbon  filters  to,  in  a great  measure,  restore  its 
pristine  purity. 

I cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  rain  water,  however,  with- 
out reminding  the  reader  that  it  is  not  only  from  house-tops 
it  may  gain  its  impurities,  but  from  the  very  air  through 
which  it  passes ; especially  is  this  the  case  in  smoky  towns, 
and  in  places  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  impregnated  with 
the  vapour  from  mills  and  gases  from  chemical  works. 

The  purest  rain  water  would  be  that  which  falls  in 
mountainous  districts,  such  as  those  of  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

Condensed  water,  such  as  that  which  is  supplied  nowadays 
to  sailors  on  ships — it  is  simply  distilled  sea  water — is  pure 
enough  ; its  want  of  sufficient  aeration,  however,  and  its 
want  of  a certain  admixture  of  saline  matter,  rendering  it 
rather  unpalatable. 

Well,  although  a certain  amount  of  mineral  admixture  may 
be  good  for  the  health,  too  much  of  it,  if  used  for  any  length 
of  time,  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial.  And  this  brings  me  to 
say  a word  or  two  about  hard  and  soft  water. 

“ Our  water  is  very  hard  here.”  I have  heard  that  remark 
over  and  over  again  from  the  heads  of  families,  living  in  the 
country,  who  never  for  a moment  suspected  that  such 
hardness  rendered  it  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  family. 
They  would,  and  will — long  after  this  book  is  read  and 
forgotten — be  content  to  put  an  oyster-shell  in  the  tea-kettle, 
and  a pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  teapot,  but  they 
make  no  attempt  to  soften  the  water  they  drink  or  cook 
with. 
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People  will  tell  you  that  the  boiling  of  water  separates  the 
insoluble  salts,  and  renders  the  water  soft.  The  fact  is  that 
boiling  softens  what  is  called  “ temporary  hardness,”  but  not 
“ permanent  hardness.”  It  is  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water 
which  holds  these  insoluble  earths  up,  but  as  soon  as  the 
gas  is  driven  off  by  heat,  they  are  deposited,  and  form  the 
well-known  crust  or  “fur”  of  the  tea  kettle. 

Is  hard  water  really  deleterious  to  the  health  ? It  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  mineral  salts  or  earth  it  contains. 
A person  may  be  ailing,  and  blame  the  water  he  consumes, 
but  we  are  surrounded  by  so  many  influences  deleterious  to 
the  health  that  it  might  be  unfair  to  blame  the  water 
altogether.  At  the  same  time  the  invalid  may  rest  assured 
that  the  use  of  hard  water  is  one  of  the  abiding  causes  of  his 
trouble. 

We  easily  know  when  washing  our  hands  whether  the 
water  is  hard  or  not,  from  it  being  most  difficult  to  form  a 
lather  with  hard  water.  This  fact  has  led  Dr.  Clark,  of 
Aberdeen,  to  adopt  what  is  called  the  soap  test  for  ascer- 
taining the  hardness  of  water. 

This  test  need  not  here  be  described.  But  the  following 
truths  should,  nevertheless,  be  borne  in  mind  regarding 
water  which  refuses  easily  to  produce  a lather  with  soap  : — 

I.  Such  water  is  the  reverse  of  beneficial  to  the  skin  of 
either  the  hands  or  the  face,  and  is  to  blame  for  many 
blemishes  of  both,  including  chapped  hands  in  winter, 
roughness,  scaliness,  and  slight  eruptions  all  the  year 
round. 

II.  I hat,  as  the  main  use  of  the  morning  tub  or  bath  is  to 
keep  the  skin  in  good  working  order,  such  a result  cannot 
be  obtained  if  the  water  be  hard.  On  the  contrary,  the  skin 
is  injured  quite  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  the  use  of  a too 
alkaline  soap.  N.B. — It  should  be  indelibly  fixed  in  the 
mind,  that  anything  which  prevents  or  interferes  with  the 
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proper  action  of  the  skin  paves  the  way  to  impurities  of  the 
blood,  to  attacks  of  cold,  to  rheumatism,  and  to  dyspepsia 
and  all  its  attendant  e\nls. 

III.  If  in  addition  to  bathing  and  washing  in  such  water, 
it  is  also  used  for  drinking  purposes,  matters  are  made  worse. 
Many  kinds  of  hard  water  have  a tendency  to  produce  stone, 
or  the  lithic  acid  diathesis.  If,  falling  short  of  so  dire  a 
result,  hard  w^ater  merely  constipates,  or  dries  the  system, 
surely  this  is  bad  enough ; for  a continuance  of  such  a state 
w'ill  assuredly  end  in  dyspepsia — the  forerunner  of  a thousand 
ills.  It  renders  the  liver  sluggish,  and  dulls  and  blunts  the 
sensibilities  of  brain  and  nerve,  so  that  one  has  far  less 
pleasure,  if  not  actual  weariness,  in  living. 

IV.  Hard  water  spoils  and  wastes  good  tea;  it  renders 
both  vegetables  and  meat  difficult  of  digestion,  and  even 
interferes  with  the  proper  baking  of  bread. 

Dr.  Clark’s  plan  of  softening  hard  water  should  be  known 
to  all.  It  is  simple  enough. 

The  degree  of  hardness  is  first  to  be  determined  by  the 
soap  test.*  If  not  inclined  to  find  this  out,  a chemist  could 
do  so  for  you,  and  I do  sincerely  believe  that  money  paid  for 
obtaining  such  information  would  be  well  spent. 

Having  found  out  the  degree  of  hardness,  to  every  two 
hundred  gallons  of  water  add  an  ounce  of  quicklime  for  each 
degree  that  the  water  is  hard. 

But  without  finding  out  by  analysis  the  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  : — The  hard  water 
gives  a yellowish-white  precipitate  with  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ; add  lime-water  to  that  which  you  want  to  purify, 
till  on  testing  with  the  silver  solution  in  a glass  the  precipitate 
becomes  brown.  Then  give  up  adding  the  lime-water,  and 
add  more  hard  gradually,  until  with  your  silver  solution  you 
have  no  longer  a brown  tinge. 
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The  organic  impurities  of  water  are  far  more  dangerous  to 
the  health  than  permanent  hardness,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
good  points  of  Clark’s  softening  process  that  these  are  also 
precipitated.  The  water,  after  being  softened  and  purified, 
must  stand  for  twelve  hours,  to  permit  of  the  settling  of  the 
precipitate.  The  supernatent  water  is  to  be  drawn  off. 

If  now  you  make  use  of  a large  filter,  you  will  in  all 
probability  have  not  only  soft  water,  but  safe  water. 

But  need  I add  that  the  well  itself  should  be  seen  to,  and 
the  position  it  occupies,  its  nighness  to  cesspools,  and  danger 
of  being  impregnated  with  surface  water. 

To  people  in  towns  I may  add  that  the  cistern  also  should 
be  often  cleaned  out,  and  while  exposed  to  the  air  it  ought 
to  be  defended  from  dust  and  insects. 


There  was  a little  old  woman  once  lived  in  a hut  on  the 
edge  of  a stunted  pine  wood,  and  close  by  a bleak  and 
dreary  moorland,  in  Aberdeenshire.  She  was,  of  course,  re- 
puted to  be  “ no  canny,”  if  not  exactly  a witch,  and  when 
we  boys  went  bird-nesting,  we  used  to  give  her  cottage  a 
wide  berth.  If  we  did  happen  to  come  suddenly  upon  her, 
breaking  the  lichen-clad  boughs  of  withered  larch  trees  to 
light  her  fire,  it  gave  us  quite  a turn.  She  was  very,  very 
old,  over  ninety  they  said,  and  probably  very  faded,  though 
not  much  of  her  face  was  visible  even  on  Sundays,  when 
she  crawled  to  church  and  squatted  on  the  pulpit  stairs.  At 
some  remote  period  of  her  life  she  may  have  had  a Christian 
name  and  surname,  but  now,  in  her  old  age,  she  was  uni- 
versally called  “sod-head.”  A “sod,”  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  is  not  simply  a turf,  it  is  a turf  cut  in  a moss  or 
from  a hill,  and  is  covered  with  rank  tall  heather.  When  I 
say,  then,  that  this  old  lady’s  idea  of  comfort  out-doors  and 
in,  was  to  wear  half  a dozen  flannel  caps  and  flannel  ban- 
dages, and  surmount  the  whole  with  an  old  woollen  under 
garment,  you  will  admit  that  the  sobriquet,  sod-head,  was 
deservedly  applied.  A little  soldier  in  a shako  looks  odd ; 
sod-head’s  oddity  was  of  the  same  stamp,  only  ten  times 
more  so.  She  must  have  had  an  insane  horror  of  sitting  in 
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the  draught,  or  at  one  time  she  may  have  been  a martyr  to 
neuralgia. 

Well,  years  flew  by,  and  I grew  up,  and  one  day  a turn  of 
the  kaleidoscope  of  my  chequered  career  brought  me  to  a 
village  of  savages  on  the  shores  of  Baffin’s  sea.  I was 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful  bear  hunt,  when  who  should 
pop  round  the  corner  of  a hut  but  sod-head  herself.  To  all 
appearance,  I mean.  The  original  sod-head  had  died  and 
been  buried  long  before.  This  was  an  Eskimo  sod-head, 
and,  instead  of  flannels,  her  aged  head  was  swathed  in  skins. 
This  was  strange,  and  it  proves  unmistakably,  I think,  that 
sod-headism,  or  broadly  speaking,  the  craze  for  wearing  over- 
much clothing  may  exist  in  any  country  and  in  any  climate. 
It  does  so  to  a very  large  extent  in  England,  especially  in 
spring  time. 

Spring  has  come — 

“ Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow ; 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 

The  lark  becomes  a sightless  song.  ” 

Yes,  spring  is  a happy,  hopeful  time  out  of  doors,  at  all 
events ; downy  buds  are  on  the  drooping  willows  and 
burgeons  on  the  trees,  our  little  woodland  friends,  the  hedge- 
hog and  dormouse,  who  crept  wearily  away  when  the  cold 
winds  of  last  autumn  swept  over  the  stubble,  peep  out  again 
now,  and  the  wild  flowers  come  forth  once  more  to  talk  to 
us. 

“ Can  trouble  live  with  April  days  ? ” sings  the  bard. 

Ah  yes,  we  answer,  it  does ; and  it  is  morbidly  dreaded  too 
by  many.  I cannot  at  this  season  take  a stroll  down  the 
street  without  meeting  dozens  of  gentlemen,  as  well  as  ladies, 
who  are  sadly  over-dressed,  woefully  over-weighted  with 
clothing.  To  say  that  the  universal  error  lies  in  the  belief 
that  quality  of  clothing  is  sacrificed  to  quantity,  is  to  get  at 
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the  root  of  the  evil  at  once.  People  heavily  dressed  may 
feel  warm,  but  it  is  not  always  a protective  warmth ; it  is  a 
heat  generated  at  the  expense  of  muscle  and  nerve,  and  one 
that  could  be  got  up  quite  as  easily,  though  perhaps  not  so 
elegantly,  by  carrying  a creel  full  of  stones  on  the  back,  as  a 
certain  Scotch  millionaire  used  to  in  order  to  save  fire. 

Here  is  an  example  or  two  of  the  folly  of  over-clothing, 

and  the  insane  fear  of  fresh  air.  Mr.  D is  an  elderly 

bachelor  whom  I meet  occasionally  when  I run  down  to 

T to  look  at  the  salt  water.  He  suffers  from  dyspepsia 

and  attacks  of  colds,  and  I do  not  marvel  at  it.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  habits : he  does  not  get  much  more  than  his 
nose  uncovered  in  spring  until  the  bed-room  fire  has 
not  only  been  lit  but  is  burning  brightly,  and  until  he 
has  swallowed  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  I ought  to  say, 
parenthetically,  that  a cup  of  tea  or  cocoatina  if  drunk 
hot  while  dressing — assuredly  not  in  bed — may  do  good, 
by  cleansing  and  clearing  the  stomach,  and  soothing  and 

opening  the  system.  Well  Mr.  D dresses  leisurely, 

very  much  so ; and  considering  the  small  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  room,  he  could  not  well  do  otherwise.  He 
would  not  even  dream  of  a cold  bath — if  he  did  it  would  be 
a nightmare.  But  he  dresses  leisurely  for  another  reason  ; 
he  has  so  much  to  put  on,  and  everything  is  heavy.  He 
gets  down-stairs  at  last,  and  smiles  to  see  a roaring  fire  in  the 
grate,  but  glances  uneasily  towards  the  window,  lest  the 
sand-bag  may  have  been  taken  off  the  top  of  the  lower  sash, 
and  a mischief-making  draught  got  in.  After  breakfast,  which 
is  not  a hearty  meal,  he  dresses  to  go  out — that  is  to  say  ij 
he  is  to  venture  out  at  all.  His  dressing  to  go  out  consists 
in  heaping  extra  garments  over  those  he  already  wears ; a 
thick,  tight  top-coat,  leggings,  a soft  fear-nothing  cap,  and 
goloshes.  Then  armed  with  a huge  umbrella,  he  sallies  forth. 
Probably  it  is  a delightful  day,  with  sunshine  sparkling  on 
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the  waves,  and  a bracing  breeze  sweeping  free  over  sea  and 
land,  and  blowing  white  clouds  across  the  sky’s  bright  blue. 

There  is  no  poetry  about  Mr.  D though ; the  sea-g^lls 

that  in  the  very  exuberance  of  their  joy  wheel  screaming 
around  the  rocks  are  simply  sea-gulls  and  “ yelling  things ; ” 
he  looks  suspiciously  at  the  clouds,  and  thinks  it  would  be 
just  his  luck  if  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  believes  himself  very 
hardly  dealt  by  because  the  wind  catches  him  sharp  as  he 
comes  round  a corner.  His  walk  is  a very  solemn  bit  of 
exercise,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  has  had  enough  of 
the  penance  and  returns  to  the  house  peevish  and  dis- 
appointed. Catch  him  going  out  again,  he  grunts  ; fools  can 
go.  There  is  a fire  in  this  gentleman’s  bed-room— I would 
not  object  to  that,  because  he  has  used  himself  to  it — but 
every  nook  and  cranny  by  which  a cubic  inch  of  fresh  air 
might  enter  is  carefully  stopped.  Now,  how  could  such  a 
person  be  otherwise  than  dyspeptic,  bilious,  and  subject  to 
colds  ? 


Here,  again,  is  Mrs.  P whom  I meet  sometimes  on 

sunny  spring  forenoons,  leading  her  black-and-tan  doggie 
along  the  esplanade.  I pity  the  dog,  though  I believe  it  is 
for  his  sake  she  indulges  in  this  piece  of  solemnity,  called  by 

courtesy  a constitutional.  Seen  from  a distance,  Mrs.  P 

looks  positively  portly,  but  when  you  come  close  to  her,  her 
thin  wan  face  tells  you  at  a glance  that  she  is  mostly  clothes. 

Now,  Mrs.  P is  not  a patient  of  mine,  and  I do  not 

know  what  her  nocturnal  habits  are ; but  I can  tell  you  that 
Mr.  D— — sleeps  at  night  under  a weight  of  clothes,  that 
would  give  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  general  debility 
in  a fortnight. 

In  spring-time  it  is  the  custom  in  this  country  to  blame  all 
trifling  ailments,  depression  of  spirits,  temporary  colds,  and 
aches  and  biliousness,  on  the  east  wind,  if  it  dares  to  blow 
at  all.  Now,  I do  not  allege  that  exposure  for  a long  time 
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to  the  wind  will  not  give  colds  and  other  troubles ; but  it  is 
a very  much  belied  wind  nevertheless,  and  if  people  would 
only  eat  in  reason,  and  clothe  rationally,  the  east  wind 
would  have  a better  time  of  it  during  its  visits  to  these 
islands  than  it  has. 

In  spring,  if  we  would  be  well,  we  can  hardly  take  too 
much  exercise,  especially  long  walks,  and  we  ought  to  dress 
lightly  but  warmly.  The  clogging,  cumbersome  top-coat, 
the  india-rubber  mantle,  the  macintosh,  the  heavy  muffler, 
and  deadly  golosh,  should  all  be  left  indoors  when  we  go  out 
to  walk.  Gloves  should  be  worn,  warm  thick  stockings,  and 
easy,  soft  shoes;  a light  silk  scarf  may  be  taken — and  put 
on  if  required — and  also  an  umbrella : but  these  are  all  the 
arms  which  one  should  carry  against  the  weather  if  he  or 
she  values  health. 

Verily,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  But  if  we  coddle 
ourselves  up  indoors  in  badly-ventilated,  over-heated  rooms, 
and  take  our  exercise  abroad,  laden  to  the  earth  with  extra 
clothing,  we  cannot  be  well  either  in  body  or  in  mind.  We 
shall  be  peevish  all  day,  destitute  of  spirit  and  ambition ; we 
shall  have  wretched  appetites,  sluggish  livers,  and  restless 
nights. 

Here  is  one  troublesome  complaint  of  the  season — relaxed 
sore  throat.  There  may  be  more  or  less  huskiness  with  it, 
and  a nasty  hacking  cough.  There  is  relaxation  of  the 
uvula  and  a swelling  of  the  tonsils ; and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  it  hangs  about  one  for  weeks,  threatening  many  kinds 
of  mischief,  and  making  the  sufferer  frightened  and  uneasy. 

Now  we  must  not  imagine  we  are  going  to  cure  this  trouble 
by  medicine,  or  local  applications  alone.  Though  there  be 
no  disturbance  of  the  general  health  attached  to  it,  it  is  con- 
stitutional nevertheless.  The  real  cure  for  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  bed  nor  at  the  fire-side.  Change  of  air  or  climate 
would  do  good,  but  everyone  cannot  get  it.  Exercise  must  be 
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taken,  and  good,  easily-digested  food.  Iron  in  some  form 
should  also  be  taken  if  the  gums  and  face  be  pale.  The  dia- 
lysed iron  of  the  shops,  or  simply  the  tincture  of  iron  is 
excellent.  The  latter  is  apt  to  bind,  so  some  Cascara  ex- 
tract should  be  taken  now  and  then,  or  Ferris’  Cascara 
Chocolate.  Wine  is  recommended  by  some.  I take  leave 
to  doubt  its  efficacy ; besides,  where  is  one  to  get  good, 
wholesome  wine  at  a reasonable  price  ? Milk  is  invaluable, 
and  change  in  diet  should  be  constant. 

The  best  local  applications  are  a mixture  of  glycerine  and 
tincture  of  iron,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter 
painted  quite  all  over  the  inside  of  the  throat  and  elongated 
uvula  thrice  a day,  by  means  of  a big  camel’s-hair  brush ; or 

tannate  of  glycerine  used  in  the  same  way  the  last  thing  at 
night. 


Pumiline,  in  some  form,  or  in  several  forms,  should  be  in 
every  house  in  spring  time.  It  is  used  and  recommended 
by  the  highest  medical  authorities. 

If  the  cough  is  very  bad,  something  more  serious  may  be 
brewing,  so  you  had  better  consult  a physician. 

I mention  neuralgia  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  is 
also  as  often  as  not  a constitutional  complaint.  It  is  easily 
brought  on— face-ache,  I mean— in  those  whose  teeth  are 
are  bad,  and  it  is  a pity  that  so  little  care  is  taken  to  con- 
serve  the  teeth  in  this  country.  I do  not  refer  entirely  to 
t e dentist’s  art  in  conservation ; this  is  very  good,  but 
those  persons  whose  teeth  are  constitutionally  prone  to  de- 
cay should  be  more  than  ordinary  careful  to  live  by  rule 

kL  ^ r a of  excess  of  every 

kind,  are  the  sheet  anchors  of  safety.  ^ 

Beware  of  the  existing  causes  of  neuralgia,  such  as  ex- 

fee'rTv  damp 

ake  time  by  the  forelock  as  regards  hollowing  teeth. 
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I say  “hollowing”  advisedly,  for  most  people  wait  till  the 
tooth  is  a positive  shell  before  thinking  of  a visit  to  the 
dentist.  Remember  you  cannot  lose  a better  friend  than  a 
tooth.  Without  good,  sound  teeth,  good  sound  digestion  is 
an  impossibility. 

Biliousness  is  a very  common  spring  complaint.  It  is 
brought  about  as  often  as  not  by  over-eating,  and  insufficient 
action  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  scared  away  for  a time  by 
taking  a blue  pill  at  night,  and  a dose  of  Friedrichshall 
water  in  the  morning,  but  it  is  sure  to  return.  You  see  it  is 
like  this  : if  the  skin,  which  is  by  far  and  away  the  most  im- 
portant emunctory  connected  with  our  human  forms  divine, 
does  not  act  well,  extra  work  is  thrown  on  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  the  former  at  all  events  is  sure  to  become  inactive  or 
engorged.  Plenty  of  exercise  is  the  wisest  remedy,  but  the 
digestion  must  be  seen  to.  Are  we  to  take  bitters  to  give  us 
an  appetite?  Perhaps  but,  lower  the  diet,  or  go  with- 
out for  a day.  The  flesh  brush  or  rough  towel  after  a 
cold  or  tepid  bath  is  an  excellent  preventative  of  liver 
troubles,  and  creates  almost  an  immunity  to  colds.  Exercise 
is  only  good  when  kept  up  regularly  for  weeks.  The  country 
squire  takes  what  he  calls  “a  pipe-opener”  by  galloping 
across  country  on  horseback.  Pipe-opening  of  this  kind  is 
truly  excellent  if\t  is  regularly  performed. 

A distressing  complaint  common  to  some  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  erysipelas  of  the  face.  It  usually  begins  with 
some  degree  of  fever,  after  or  during  which  part  of  the  face 
assumes  the  well-known  characteristics  of  “the  rose,”  and 
these  need  not  be  mentioned. 

Now  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas  of  any  severity  a medical 
man  should  be  consulted.  The  treatment  of  milder  cases 
may  be  undertaken  at  home,  and  it  is  both  internal 
and  external.  The  strength  should  be  kept  up  by  easily- 
digested  nutritious  food,  the  patient  must  keep  indoors  in  a 
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warm,  well-ventilated,  but  not  hot  room,  and  if  thought 
desirable  wine  may  be  given  with  regularity  from  the  com- 
mencement. The  best  medicine — looked  upon  by  some  as  a 
specific — is  the  tincture  of  iron,  30  to  40  drops  every  four  hours, 
and  reduced  to  10  or  15  drops  when  the  local  inflammation 
abates.  The  face  may  be  dusted  with  flour,  or,  better, 
covered  with  light  warm  cotton-wool.  Collodion  is  sometimes 
used,  and  so  is  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  this  your 
own  doctor  would  have  to  apply.  Those  who  are  subject  to 
erysipelas  should  beware  of  eating  anything  indigestible; 
salt  meat,  and  some  kinds  of  shell  fish.  They  must  keep 
their  strength  at  all  times  well  up  to  the  mark,  and  avoid  ex- 
posure— sudden  changes,  as  in  going  from  a hot  room  into 
cold  air.  Gout  may  bring  on  an  attack,  so  guard  against 
biliousness  or  acidity  of  the  blood.  Exercise  and  the  bath 
are  really  preventatives  not  only  against  “the  rose,”  but 
every  other  complaint  that  is  said  to  be  borne  along  on  the 
wings  of  the  east  wind. 

But,  though  certain  ailments  are  more  prevalent  at  certain 
seasons  than  all  the  year  round,  so  extremely  variable  is  our 
climate,  that  whosoever  values  health  will  do  well  to  study 
the  weather,  and  not  the  seasons.  But  here  is  a mistake  which 
delicate  people — I do  not  mean  those  suffering  from  actual  dis- 
ease, but  those  who  are  constitutionally  not  strong— are  very 
apt  to  fall  into  ; they  are  inclined  to  let  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise they  take,  depend  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
or  atmosphere.  And  thus,  on  the  very  days  when  exercise 
would  do  them  the  most  good,  and  a brisk  walk  banish  the 
ennui  and  depression  consequent  on  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
air,  or  the  wind  that  is  blowing,  they  remain  miserable  in- 
doors. You  often  hear  a person  saying,  “ I feel  that  I should 
like  to  take  a good  long  walk  to-day;”  if  he  feels  like  this, 

I beg  to  assure  him  that  he  needs  the  walk  less  than  if  he 
felt  so  low  and  depressed,  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
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summon  up  courage  to  walk  at  all.  The  spirits— or  minds,  if 
if  you  like  the  word  better — of  delicate  individuals  are  very 
much  affected  by  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air.  When 
this  is  abundant,  they  are  full  of  vitality ; when  deficient,  it 
is  all  the  other  way  with  them  ; but  they  ought  to  remember 
that  if  ozone  is  only  present  in  small  proportions  out  of 
doors,  it  will  reach  the  minimum  inside.  They  ought  to  go 
out,  therefore,  in  order  to  breathe  it,  else  they  will  bail 
more  and  more  ; the  blood  will  lose  its  strength,  the  muscles 
get  flabby,  and  a day  may  come  when  it  will  be  no  longer  in 
their  power  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Understand,  then,  that  while  counselling  the  doing  of 
everything  that  may  tend  to  counteract  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  wind  or  weather,  I wish  to  warn  the  reader  against 
the  mistake  of  ever  looking  upon  either  as  a bogie  or  a 
bugbear. 

I am  of  opinion  that  most  people  in  England,  if  not  in 
Scotland  as  well,  are  far  too  easily  frightened  at  rain  and  snow. 
Neither  should  interfere  with  exercise,  for  both  can  be 
guarded  against ; if  you  dress  properly,  the  rain  need  not 
wet  nor  the  snow  chill  you.  Exposure  to  high  winds,  or 
to  a depressing  atmosphere,  is  far  more  to  be  feared. 

Let  me  say  a few  words  about  the  winds  and  their  effects 
on  the  health.  No  one  who  is  at  all  subject  to  any  affection 
of  the  chest  should  expose  himself  to  high  wind.  A high 
wind  is  always  more  or  less  cold ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  matter  how  low  the  temperature  is,  exercise  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  taken  with  benefit  and  comfort  if  there  be  no  wind. 
The  nervous,  too,  should  avoid  exposure  to  high  winds,  else 
headache  will  be  the  result,  and  general  depression  of  the 
whole  system  will  follow.  Cold  wet  winds,  especially  those 
that  blow  from  the  north  and  east,  seem  to  possess  a pe- 
culiarly disturbing  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal,  which  may  result  in  a fit  of  dyspepsia,  or  in 
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diarrhoea  or  even  dysentery.  It  is  these  north  and  east  winds 
that  render  the  early  spring  months  in  this  climate  of  ours  so 
risky  to  the  invalid,  or  those  pre-disposed  to  consump- 
tion and  various  other  complaints.  But  the  east  wind  is, 
more  than  any  other,  to  be  dreaded  by  people  liable  to  chest 
complaints ; nor  can  any  amount  of  care  and  clothing  de- 
fend against  its  evil  influences. 

But  there  are  times  when  calm  days  are  just  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  delicate  and  invalid  as  the  stormiest  winds 
that  can  blow — days  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the 
atmosphere  hot : when  the  gloom  is  general,  when  in  towns 
evil  vapours  float  low  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  open 
country  the  exhalations  from  the  earth’s  surface  lie  thick  and 
stagnant  thereon,  poisoning  the  air  we  breathe.  Such  days 
are  hard  upon  even  the  healthy,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  the  weakly  suffer.  Night  air  is  greatly  dreaded  by 
many,  and  sometimes  with  good  cause.  There  is  not  only 
the  danger  of  catching  cold  or  receiving  a chill — which 
is  often  even  worse — but  of  breathing  malaria  or  mias- 
mata j and  this  danger  is  greatly  increased  if  there  be 
mist  or  fog,  or  even  dew.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known 
that  pasture  lands,  woods,  pleasure  grounds,  and  small  lakes 
of  water  such  as  we  have  in  our  most  beautiful  parks,  all 
send  forth  malaria  to  some  considerable  extent,  and  that  the 
delicate  do  wrong  to  walk  in  such  places,  even  in  the  most 
delightful  evenings  of  summer. 

How  best,  then,  are  the  more  tender  among  us  to  shield 
themselves  from  the  evil  effects  of  bad  weather  and  baneful 
atmosphere  ? The  answer  to  this  question,  I think,  is  this  : we 
are  to  clothe  ourselves  in  such  a way  as  to  be  proof  against 
cold  and  wet,  and  at  the  same  time  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
our  bodies  as  near  to  the  disease-resisting  standard  of  health 
as  possible.  Exercise  must  on  on  no  account  be  neglected, 
but  it  ought  not  to  he  exercise  of  too  trying,  or  even  too 
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exciting,  a kind.  We  ought  to  study  the  kind  and  quality,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  food  we  eat,  not  forgetting  that 
people  are  all  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  eating  too  much.  It 
is  the  food  which  is  digested  with  comfort  that  supports 
life. 

Whatsoever  lowers  the  nervous  system  renders  us  more 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  vice  vers&.  Health- 
ful sleep  should  be  procured  at  night,  therefore,  but  only  by 
rational  means ; and  daily  and  complete  ablution  is  im- 
peratively necessary.  People  who  are  subject  to  colds 
should  be  particular  to  have  their  bed-rooms  well  ventilated 
and  comfortable,  and  the  bed-clothes  warm,  but  not  heavy. 
I am  quite  convinced  that  colds  are  caught  as  often  in  bed 
as  out  of  it,  and  those  with  weak  chests  would  do  well  to 
wear  a chest  protector  at  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  part 
of  the  body  most  frequently  unprotected  at  night  is  that  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades.  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  have 
saved  many  a life  by  protecting  this.  Many  a one  takes 
every  care  to  wrap  up  well  in  bed,  but  leaves  this  door  open 
for  illness  to  walk  in ; and  many  a fatal  illness  might  be 
traced  to  colds  thus  caught  in  bed. 

In  winter,  rooms  have  a good  chance  of  being  ventilated, 
because  the  fire  causes  a current,  burns  or  carries  away  the 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  causes  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  from 
without.  It  is  in  summer  that  people  are  apt  to  suffer 
in  these  rooms.  Probably  the  chimney  is  stopped.  At  all 
events,  it  is  blocked  by  some  species  of  ornamentation. 
Now  please  remember  this  : if  such  a room  is  to  be  healthy, 
there  must  be  an  incoming  and  an  outgoing  current  of  air. 
The  simplest  way  of  securing  this  is  to  have  the  window 
open  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top.  Or,  better  still, 
have  a ventilator  in  the  door — any  simple  arrangement  will 
suffice — and  have  the  window  wide  open.  It  is  a slit  that 
brings  a draught.  Out  of  doors  is  summer,  with  the  air 
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circulating  all  round  you,  you  might  sleep  soundly  and 
well  in  a hammock  and  never  catch  cold ; but  indoors  you 
may  catch  cold,  and  inflammation  also,  by  sitting  opposite  a 
window  not  opened  generously  wide. 

What  is  called  Sherringham’s  valve  is  an  effective  method 
of  ventilating  a room.  As  an  opening  must  be  made 
through  the  wall,  it  is  builders’  work.  I therefore  do 
but  mention  it. 

In  ventilating — say  a bed-room — by  means  of  the  window, 
what  you  principally  want  is  an  upward  blowing  current. 
Well,  there  are  several  methods  of  securing  this  without 
danger  of  a draught : — 

I.  Holes  may  be  bored  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
sash  of  the  window,  admitting  the  outside  air. 

II.  Right  across  one  foot  of  the  lower  sash,  but  attached 
to  the  immovable  frame  of  the  window,  may  be  hung  or 
tacked  a piece  of  strong  Willesden  paper — prettily  painted 
with  flowers  and  birds  if  you  please.  The  window  may  then 
be  raised  to  the  extent  of  the  breadth  of  this  paper,  and  the 
air  rushes  upwards  between  the  two  sashes. 

III.  The  same  effect  is  got  from  simply  having  a board 
about  six  inches  wide  and  the  exact  size  of  the  sash’s 
breadth.  Use  this  to  hold  the  window  up. 

IV.  This  same  board  may  have  two  bent  or  elbow  tubes  in 
it,  opening  upwards  and  into  the  room,  so  that  the  air  coming 
through  does  not  blow  directly  in.  The  inside  openings 
may  be  protected  by  valves,  and  thus  the  amount  of  incom- 
ing current  can  be  regulated.  We  thus  get  a circulating 
movement  of  the  air,  as,  the  window  being  raised,  there  is  an 
opening  between  the  sashes. 

V.  In  summer  a frame  half  as  big  as  the  lower  sash  may 
be  made  of  perforated  zinc  or  wire  gauze  and  placed  in  so  as 
to  keep  the  window  up.  There  is  no  draught ; and  if  kept 
in  position  all  night,  then,  as  a rule,  the  inmate  will  enjoy 
refreshing  sleep. 
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VI.  In  addition  to  these  plans,  the  door  of  every  bed- 
room should  possess  at  the  top  thereof  a ventilating  panel, 
the  simplest  of  all  being  that  formed  of  wire  gauze. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  beg  of  you  to  value  fresh  air 
as  you  value  life  and  health  itself ; and  while  taking  care  not 
to  sleep  directly  in  an  appreciable  draught,  to  abjure  curtains 
all  round  the  bed.  A curtained  bed  is  only  a stable  for 
nightmares  and  a hotel  for  a hundred  wandering  ills  and 
ailments. 


WHY  CAN  I NOT  SLEEP  ? — THAT  HORRID  NIGHTMARE  ! 

I WILL  bear  invalids  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  I write  this  chapter, 
for  if  good  sleep  is  a necessity  of  life  to  the  strong  and  robust, 
it  is  ten  times  more  so  to  the  ailing  and  weakly.  Indeed  the 
securing  of  a few  hours’  refreshing  sleep  is  in  thousands  of 
cases  the  first  step  towards  recovery,  and  no  disease  whatever 
can  be  removed  until  the  power  to  sleep  be  restored. 

The  individual  who  retires  to  bed  at  night  and,  instead  of 
falling  soon  into  sound  sleep,  lies  and  tosses  about  and 
thinks,  hearing  every  hour  strike  till  probably  three  or  four  in 
the  morning,  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  in  a satisfactory 
condition  of  health.  He  is  nervously  ill,  he  is  out  of  sorts 
both  mentally  and  bodily,  and  the  sooner  he  takes  judicious 
steps  to  obtain  relief  the  better,  because  the  less  chance 
there  will  be  of  his  state  becoming  chronic. 

But  he  must  find  out  the  causes  of  his  trouble  and 
endeavour  to  remove  these,  for  in  cases  of  insomnia,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  profession,  or,  in  plainer  language,  sleepless- 
ness, the  treating  of  symptoms  alone  is  a dangerous  practice 
and  wholly  useless. 

Very  often  the  first  deviation  from  healthful  sleep  is 
wantonly,  though  unwittingly,  caused  by  the  individual 
himself.  He  gives  himself  up  to  fits  of  thinking  after  lying 
down.  These  may  or  may  not  be  pleasant  enough  at  first, 
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but  in  the  end,  if  the  custom  be  not  cut  short  in  time,  it  never 
fails  to  become  disastrous.  I may  admit  that  the  temptation 
to  think  in  bed  is  often  difficult  to  resist,  especially  by  brain- 
workers, but  these  men  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  giving 
way  to  it,  they  are  positively  weakening  their  brain  and  nerve 
power,  and  rendering  themselves  less  capable  of  taking  a solid 
stand  in  the  every-day  battle  of  life. 

The  night  is  meant  by  nature  for  repose  and  sleep,  and 
we  cannot  thwart  nature  or  break  her  rules  with  any  degree 
of  impunity. 

But  I will  suppose  I am  addressing  some  who  have  passed 
the  first  stage  of  sleeplessness,  and  whose  health  is  really 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  inability  to  obtain  refreshing 
rest  during  the  silent  hours. 

What  shall  such  a one  do  to  recover  ? 

Sleeplessness,  in  probably  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  caused 
by  continual  mental  strain  or  worry.  The  capillaries  of  the 
brain  become  stretched  and  lose  their  resiliency ; they  are 
unable  therefore  to  empty  themselves  of  blood  when  the 
hour  of  rest  comes  round,  and  so  wakefulness  continues  far 
into  the  night  until  the  body  is  fairly  worn  out  and  sinks 
into  the  lethargy  of  exhaustion. 

It  will  be  well  for  people  who  suffer  thus  to  at  once  take  a 
holiday.  You  say  you  cannot ; that  business  will  not  permit 
you.  I doubt  this  very  much.  Would  you  really  throw 
your  life,  or  probably  your  reason,  away  for  the  sake  of 
business  ? The  question  is  one  you  ought  to  try  to  answer. 
But  it  is  my  privilege  to  tell  you  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
sleeplessness,  a few  weeks  spent  at  a bracing  sea-side  place 
often  acts  like  magic,  people  return  home  restored  to  health 
and  calm,  return  home  to  positively  wonder  that  the  cares 
and  worries  that  so  bothered  them  could  have  been  such 
bogies. 

Above  all  other  remedies  for  sleeplessness  I place  change 
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of  air  and  change  of  scene,  in  conjunction  with  plain  nutri- 
tious diet  and  a more  natural  way  of  living. 

Why  can  I not  sleep  ? It  may  be  that  you  really  have — 
unknown  to  you — some  functional  derangement  of  the  liver, 
the  stomach,  or  the  heart.  This  must  be  removed,  and  sleep 
will  return  to  your  pillow  and  with  it  health. 

Think  and  consider  whether  of  late  you  have  given  way  to 
any  table  indiscretion  that  may  have  affected  the  liver,  and 
rendered  it  either  sluggish  or  too  active.  In  these  cases,  the 
blood  will  in  reality  have  become  poisoned  and  contam- 
inated with  bile,  the  mind  becomes  dull  and  probably  gloomy 
all  day,  and  over-active  towards  night-fall. 

The  sure  indication  of  treatment  is  to  strictly  regulate  the 
diet  for  a few  weeks,  to  take  an  occasional  blue-pill  at  night 
with  a glass  of  Pullna  water  half-an-hour  before  breakfast, 
and  to  take  a course  of  Turkish  baths  (if  permitted  by  your 
own  medical  adviser),  with  a reasonable  amount  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

Dyspepsia  will  produce  sleeplessness,  and  may  in  ordinary 
cases  be  cured  in  the  same  way,  though  aperients  should 
rather  be  avoided.  Most  careful  regulation  of  diet  is, 
however,  a sine  qua  non. 

It  is  not  a good  plan  to  go  to  bed  with  an  entirely  empty 
stomach.  Again  if  the  body  feels  hot,  a cold  bath  followed 
by  a bottle  of  soda-water  and  fifteen  grains  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  will  have  a good  effect.  Sometimes  a hot  bath  will 
do  more  good  than  a cold  one,  the  state  of  one’s  own 
feelings  is  to  be  consulted,  and  the  results  made  a mental 
note  of. 

Do  you  smoke  too  much  ? If  so,  a return  to  health  is  not 
to  be  expected  until  the  habit  is  overcome. 

Exercise  m abundance  taken  during  the  day  in  the  open 
air  is  in  hundreds  of  cases  a cure  for  sleeplessness ; but  this 
exercise  should  not  be  of  a too  fatiguing  kind,  it  should  be 
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spread  over  a great  many  hours,  it  should  be  pleasant 
calmative  exercise,  and  not  continued  up  to  a late  hour. 
Over  fatigue  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  practice  of  taking  stimulants  to  any  extent  is  very  apt 
to  produce  sleeplessness  by  keeping  up  an  unnatural 
excitement  of  the  brain. 

Wine  negus  has  been  recommended  as  a night-cap,  and 
even  stronger  stimulants.  They  should  only  be  prescribed 
by  a medical  man,  for  they  are  narcotics,  and  narcotics  in 
any  form  tend  to  make  matters  worse  in  the  long  run. 

Well  then,  what  I wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  is  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  sleeplessness  must  be 
sought  out  and  removed,  before  there  can  be  the  slightest 
chance  or  hope  of  anything  like  a permanent  cure. 

Then  hygiene  steps  in  for  good — regulation  of  diet,  and  of 
your  method  of  living  entire  and  complete. 

Rise  betimes  and  have  that  bracing  cold  bath,  with  a few 
handfuls  of  sea-salt  in  it,  eat  some  fruit  before  breakfast, 
notably,  prunes,  oranges,  grapes,  or  stewed  apples.  Avoid  tea 
and  coffee  and  cigar  allurements.  Take  no  kind  of  stimulant 
on  an  empty  stomach,  avoid  fret  and  care  and  over-excite- 
ment during  the  day.  Determine — if  you  can — that  nothing 
shall  annoy  or  irritate  you. 

Take  exercise — you  must,  even  though  at  great  expense 
and  inconvenience. 

Cycling  in  moderation,  and  without  “ spurting  ” or  rushing 
up  hills,  is  the  best  and  most  delightful  of  exercises,  but 
beware  of  catching  cold ; always  change  a damp  under- 
garment before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and,  previously  to 
redressing,  it  will  be  found  most  refreshing  to  rub  the  body 
with  a cold  wet  sponge,  then  to  dry  with  a rough  towel. 
Never  eat  when  fatigued.  Dine  early,  live  plainly,  taking 
nothing  that  is  in  the  least  likely  to  disagree  with  you. 

Take  a last  good  walk  about  an  hour  before  retiring  for 
the  night. 
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Look  upon  most  narcotics  in  any  shape  as  poison. 

And  now  a word  or  two  about  the  bedroom  itself.  The 
room  should  be  large,  most  cleanly  and  free  from  dust,  with 
a proper  system  of  ventilation  by  door  and  windows. 

The  temperature  should  be  as  equable  all  through  the 
night  and  through  the  year  as  possible — from  50°  to  60° 
according  to  age,  the  old  and  very  young  requiring  more 
warmth  than  the  young  and  middle-aged. 

As  to  beds,  the  best  sleep  I think  is  obtained  on  a wire 
mattress  over  which  is  placed  a bed  of  horse-hair,  several 
inches  deep.  On  top  of  this  may  be  spread  two  or  three 
blankets,  then  the  sheet.  It  will  thus  be  even  and  smooth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  people  will  find  it  far  better 
to  their  permanent  health  to  sleep  altogether  in  wool, 
especially  those  who  are  of  a rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis, 
or  subject  to  colds  and  coughs. 

The  night-shirts  should  in  these  cases  be  wool,  light  wool 
bed-socks  should  be  worn,  and  the  sheets  should  also  be  of 
wool.  Not  so  the  pillows,  however,  because  I advise  the 
head  to  be  kept  cool  during  sleep,  and  would  not  counsel 
the  wearing  even  of  night-caps,  far  less  the  drinking  of 
them. 

Lightness  and  warmth  both  are  obtained  by  using  the 
Cellular  sheets.  They  are  excellent. 

No  more  bed-clothes  should  be  worn  than  suffice  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  of  comfort. 

The  pillows  should  be  large  and  springy  and  not  too 
yielding.  They  ought  to  be  covered  with  the  softest  and 
finest  of  linen. 

Curtains  right  round  the  bed  are  objectionable,  for  the  air 
one  breathes  at  night  cannot  be  too  pure. 

We  must  not  forget  that  carbonic  acid  which  we  expire,  if 
not  carried  away  by  a judicious  system  of  ventilation,  lies 
low,  being  heavier  than  air,  so  the  bed  should  be  high. 

The  system  adopted  by  some  of  reading  in  bed,  has  been. 
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I think,  too  universally  condemned.  If  perusing  the  pages 
of  a magazine,  or  newspaper,  for  a short  time  before  putting 
the  light  out,  serves  to  calm  the  mind  and  brain  and  prevent 
the  thoughts  from  recurring  to  the  scenes  of  the  day  that 
has  passed,  or  being  troubled  by  the  probable  events  of  the 
coming  morrow,  I maintain  that  it  can  be  productive  only  of 
good. 

In  conclusion  let  me  warn  all  brain-workers  who  are 
troubled  with  wakefulness  to  see  to  their  condition  without 
delay.  To  remain  in  health  is  a duty  one  owes  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  his  friends  and  relations ; and  want  of 
sufficient  sleep  is  more  productive  of  bodily  trouble  than 
insufficient  food  or  meals  taken  at  irregular  hours. 

“ That  horrible  nightmare  ! ” one  well  may  say  if  he  or  she 
has  suffered  from  any  such  dread  visitation. 

Now,  if  nightmares,  or  bad  dreams,  were,  with  all  of  us, 
only  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  the  evident  result  of  some 
trifling  dietary  indiscretion,  I might  well  leave  the  subject 
alone.  Unfortunately,  however,  with  a large  class  of  people, 
it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  enjoy  a night  of  rest, 
unperturbed  by  dreams. 

These  dreams  really  point  to  a state  of  health  that, 
bad  as  it  may  be,  is  capable  at  any  time  of  becoming 
worse,  and  which  should  therefore  be  seen  to  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A sufferer  from  nightmares  and  disturbing  dreams  would 
scarcely  care  to  call  himself  an  invalid,  but  he  might  do  so 
for  less  occasion,  for  restlessness  at  night,  tossing  in  bed, 
starting,  screaming,  or  even  talking  in  sleep,  are  all 
symptomatic  of  mischief  going  on  in  some  important  internal 
organ. 

If  abstemiousness  in  eating  and  drinking  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  young  and  middle-aged,  it  is  life  itself  to  the 
old. 
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Rest  should  be  their  motto — rest  for  limbs,  for  stomach, 
and  for  brain ; thus  shall  their  days  wear  away  to  a peaceful, 
happy  close. 

I cannot  resist  here  quoting  a few  words  of  a certain  old 
abbe,  one  of  the  greatest  workers  of  the  age.  “ Although 
eighty  years  of  age,”  he  says,  “ I enjoy  indefinite  capacity 
for  work,  unconscious  digestion,  perfect  assimilation  of  food ; 
and  I may  be  permitted  to  affirm,  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  those  who  follow  in  my  footsteps  will  be  rewarded  as  I 
have  been.” 

He  is  alluding  to  a life  of  abstinence,  and  in  advising 
others  to  adopt  his  regime,  adds  that,  if  they  did  so,  “ they 
would  be  able  without  harm  to  sit  at  their  desk  immediately 
after  breakfast  and  to  stay  there  till  dinner-time.  No 
sooner  would  they  be  in  bed,  about  nine  o’clock,  than 
they  would  be  softly  asleep  a few  minutes  later,  and  they 
could  rise  at  five  in  the  morning  after  a nourishing  sleep  of 
eight  hours.” 

To  avoid  unpleasant  dreams,  the  old  should  dine  early, 
and  sup  early  and  lightly;  the  bed-room  should  have  an 
equable  temperature  of  about  65°  kept  up  all  night,  and 
should  be  well  ventilated ; stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be 
avoided. 

I must  now  say  a word  about  the  night  terrors  of  children. 
They  are  generally  nervous,  weakly  infants  who  are  thus 
afflicted,  and  the  trouble  is  caused  as  often  as  not  by  a 
disordered  stomach. 

If  the  nightmares  come  on  almost  every  night,  a medical 
man  had  better  be  consulted.  If  this  be  not  practicable, 
give  some  gentle  aperient  every  morning  for  several  days 
running,  and  a warm  bath  before  retiring.  Let  some  one 
remain  in  the  child’s  room  till  he  is  asleep,  and  let  a night- 
light  be  left  burning,  but  not  in  such  a position  as  to  throw 
shadows  on  the  wall.  Nor  should  articles  of  clothing  be  left 
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hanging  over  chairs  or  behind  doors.  It  would  be  better  in 
any  case  if  the  child  did  not  sleep  alone. 

The  name  of  those  who  suffer  from  nightmares  and 
disturbing  dreams  in  this  country  is  legion.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore  to  give  advice  which  shall  be  practical  and 
beneficial,  the  causes  of  the  trouble  being  so  very 
numerous. 

Nevertheless,  if  I can  only  get  my  readers  to  believe  me, 
when  I assert  as  I now  do,  that  the  state  of  7iightly  unrest  is 
one  of  a serious  character,  likely  to  brmg  about  ailments  of  a 
very  grave  nature,  I shall  do  some  good. 

But  what  do  I advise  ? This  question  may  be  reasonably 
asked. 

I advise  self-examination  to  commence  with.  Are  you 
infringing  any  of  the  simple  rules  of  health  ? Do  you  go  to 
bed  in  time,  after  a day  in  which  occupation,  rest,  and 
exercise  have  been  attended  to — a day  in  which  nothing 
indigestible  has  been  either  eaten  or  drank  ? How  about 
the  morning  bath  ? Is  your  appetite  weak  ? A cupful  of 
hot  water  and  a little  sugar  with  a slight  squeeze  of  lemon 
taken  before  breakfast  and  dinner  is  an  excellent  and  safe 
digestive  tonic.  For  the  young — I do  not  refer  to  children — 
a teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  the  phosphates, — called  Fellows’ 
Syrup,  by  chemists — taken  twice  a day  in  a wine-glass  of 
cold  water  for  a fortnight  at  a time,  will  be  found  a 
wonderful  spirit-raising  and  nerve-soothing  tonic. 

Is  your  heart  weak  ? This  may  be  merely  functional,  but 
if  you  ever  suffer  from  palpitation  or  fluttering,  by  all  means 
consult  a medical  man. 

As  to  medicines  : everything  in  the  shape  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants  must  be  sedulously  avoided.  The  very  mildest 
aperients  do  good  if  taken  occasionally,  those  that  act  on  the 
liver  to  some  extent  being  the  most  effectual.  Tonics  may 
also  be  used,  but  never  longer  than  a fortnight  at  a time. 
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then  miss  a week.  A warm  bath  occasionally,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  may  also  be  advisable ; at  all  events,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  skin  in  a healthy,  working  condition  is 
imperative,  if  we  would  avoid  nightmares  and  their  depressing 
consequences. 


DEBILITY  : ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE. 

Those  who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  over-work,  care,  worry, 
or  grief,  or  general  debility  from  almost  any  cause,  would 
derive  incalculable  benefit  by  spending  the  earlier  spring 
months  in  a voyage  to  New  York  and  back.  Leaving  this 
country  about  the  first  week  in  April,  they  would  find  a balmy, 
pure,  and  bracing  air ; and  a trip  or  two  up  the  Hudson, 
with  its  splendid  scenery,  would  put  new  life  into  them, 
would  banish  care,  would  give  them  appetite  and  strength, 
and  make  them  feel  quite  ten  years  younger. 

Sea-sickness  only  lasts  a few  days,  if  it  comes  on  at  all. 
In  some  cases,  I grant  you,  it  may  last  all  the  voyage,  but 
that  is  only  when  people,  through  sheer  want  of  courage, 
give  in  to  it. 

I’ll  tell  you  two  things  that  I have  noticed  at  sea.  First, 
those  among  the  cabin  passengers  who  stay  on  deck  all  they 
can,  and,  even  from  the  very  first  morning,  come  resolutely 
down  to  meals,  get  over  the  mal  de  7tier  in  a very  short  time. 
I’ve  watched  them.  I myself  am  “sea-fast,”  so  I could  afford  to 
do  so.  The  first  day  or  two,  their  faces  would  be  pale  enough, 
and  their  eyes  dreamy  and  languid,  and  when  we  talked  to  them 
or  tried  to  amuse  them  they  smiled,  but  it  was  a sickly  smile, 
a mere  smile  of  politeness ; and  they  sometimes,  if  the  ship 
gave  a bit  of  a lee-lurch,  or  lifted  her  head  or  stern  higher 
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than  usual,  ran  away  from  the  table  altogether.  But  I could 
mark  a change  on  the  second  day ; and  on  the  third  there 
was  the  blood  back  again  in  their  cheeks  and  lips  ; they  paid 
more  attention  to  their  toilettes,  and  even  spoke  and  laughed 
without  being  spoken  to.  Meanwhile  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B., 
who  had  lowered  their  flags  to  old  Neptune,  would  still  be 
prone  in  their  stuffy  cabins,  and  likely  to  be  there  all  the 
voyage.  For  this  reason — it  is  only  when  you  first  come  on 
board  that  you  have  really  strength  enough  to  fight  the  foe. 
If  you  give  in  to  him,  and  keep  your  cabin  for  three  days 
even,  debility  of  mind  and  body  ensues,  and  you  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  hold  your  head  up. 

The  second  thing  I have  noticed  is  this  : — The  emigrants 
that  go  out  seldom  suffer  for  more  than  two  days  from  sea- 
sickness ; and  why  ? Is  it  that  they  are  made  of  tougher 
metal ; that  they  are  more  inured  to  sufferings  of  all  kinds 
on  shore  ? I do  not  think  this  is  quite  the  reason.  The 
cause  of  their  immunity  from  sea-sickness  lies,  methinks,  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  “ roused  out ; ” they  are  drilled  on  deck ; 
all  their  “ ’tween-decks  ” abode  must  be  washed  and  scrubbed 
daily,  and  while  this  is  being  done  they  are  up  above, 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  inhaling  the  ozone- 
laden winds  that  blow  over  the  blue,  blue  sea  j and  more 
than  that — they  get  sunshine. 

Prevention  lies  in  a nut-shell.  Sea-sickness  is  very  easy 
with  those  who  possess  stamina  or  nerve.  You  come  on 
board  with  this;  then  perhaps  mat  de  mer  attacks  you. 
Well,  if  you  keep  below  you  have  merely  your  own  strength 
to  defend  you  ; if  you  go  on  deck  and  keep  on  deck,  you  find 
allies,  most  valuable,  in  the  pure  bracing  air  of  the  sea,  and  in 
the  sunshine,  and  in  the  walking  exercise  you  take,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  good  mental  effects  that  accrue  from  seeing 
everything  that  is  taking  place  around  you,  and  from 
exchanging  ideas  with  your  fellow-passengers.  In  this  way 
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debility  flies ; you  get  stronger  instead  of  weaker  every  day, 
and  as  you  gain  more  and  more  strength,  further  and 
further  flies  away  the  danger  of  becoming  a victim  to  sea- 
sickness. 

Debility  must  be  fought  by  passengers  going  first  to  sea ; 
and  my  advice  to  all  is  to  prepare  for  the  voyage  for  three 
weeks  or  a fortnight  beforehand,  by  regular  living,  tem- 
perance in  everything,  good  diet,  exercise,  and  fresh  air. 
Do  not  take  stimulants  at  sea,  or  the  liver  is  bound  to  go 
wrong,  and  your  last  state  will  be  worse  than  your  first. 

I had  a friend  with  me  when  I went  out  to 
America.  He  did  not  eat  much  for  the  first  few  days, 
because  it  was  blowing  a little,  but  under  my  supervision  he 
soon  got  round,  and  used  to  handle  his  knife  and  fork  with 
all  the  joyful  agility  of  a Berkshire  ploughboy  at  a beanfeast. 
I used  of  a morning  to  put  the  following  question  to  him — 

“ How  is  your  thoracic  duct  this  morning,  old  man  ? ” 

“ Bother  the  thoracic  duct ! ” he  used  to  say.  “ Until  I 
came  on  this  voyage  with  you.  Doctor,  I never  knew  I had 
such  a thing  as  a thoracic  duct.” 

“ By  the  bye,  doctor,”  said  our  paymaster  one  day,  what 
is  a thoracic  duct  ? Have  I got  one  ? ” 

“ By  the  way  you  play  with  that  plate  of  plum  pudding — 
your  second  help,  mind,”  I replied,  smiling,  “ I should  think 
you  had,  and  that  it  was  in  first-rate  order  too.” 

Many  people,  reader,  live  and  die  without  ever  knowing 
that  they  are  possessed  of  such  things  as  thoracic  ducts ; and 
still,  upon  the  competency  of  that  little  tube — and  it  is  not 
much  thicker  than  a quill — the  existence  in  this  world  of  a 
man  entirely  depends.  I will  try  and  explain,  for  this  duct 
has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  subject  I am  writing  on, 
namely,  debility. 

What  becomes  of  the  food  of  which  we  partake  ? It  is 
digested,  turned  into  blood.  But  how?  Why  briefly 
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speaking,  in  this  way It  is  first  masticated  in  the  mouth. 
This  process  of  mastication  is  a far  more  important  one 
than  most  people  believe.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
operations,  though  they  are  both  performed  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  namely,  the  grinding  down  of  the  food,  or  the 
pulpification  of  it,  and  the  mingling  of  it  with  the  juices 
which  come  from  the  different  glands,  whose  efferent  ducts 
open  into  the  mouth.  These  last  aid  its  digestion,  for  if 
the  food  be  swallowed  quickly,  without  sufficient  mastication 


to  enable  the  stomach  to  act  on  it  easily,  digestion  is  delayed, 
the  food  leaves  the  stomach  only  partly  acted  on,  and 
produces  flatulence,  acidity,  diarrhoea,  constipation,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  mischief.  But  well-masticated  food  is 
easily  rendered  by  the  stomach  into  healthy  chyme,  by  means 
of  muscular  action,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  gastric  juice. 
After  this  chyme— a homogeneous  pulpy  matter— leaves  the 
stomach  it  is  mingled  with  the  secretions  from  other  im- 
portant organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  then 
becomes  what  we  call  chyle,  a milky  kind  of  fluid,  which 
represents  the  nutrient  portion  of  the  food  we  have  eaten. 

Now  this  chyle  is  collected  or  absorbed  by  a distinct  series 
of  extremely  minute  vessels,  like  tiny  veins.  These,  after 
charging  themselves  with  their  valuable  contents,  unite  and 
reunite ; just  as  rippling  rills  join  bigger  streams,  and  bigger 
streams  rivulets,  and  rivulets  the  great  river  itself,  and  the 
great  river  flows  onwards  to  the  sea,  so  the  absorbents,  laden 
with  all  that  is  life-giving  of  the  food  we  have  eaten,  end  at  last 
m one  larger  canal  or  tube  which  goes  upwards,  for  safety’s 
sake,  we  may  presume,  along  the  vertebral  column,  opens  into 

one  of  the  largest  veins  in  the  body,  and  thus  the  chyle  is 
mingled  with  the  blood. 

This  tiny  tube,  then,  is  all  we  have  to  depend  upon  for 
1 e Itself.  Were  anything  to  happen  to  it,  were  it  to  become 
diseased,  or  were  a tumour  to  press  upon  it,  we  should 
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assuredly  die  of  inanition — in  other  words,  starvation.  In 
battle  a bullet  may  pass  clean  through  the  lungs,  or  all 
round  the  chest ; it  may  even  wound  large  vessels,  and  still 
the  soldier  may  live ; but  if  it  cuts  through  this  little  life- 
laden tube,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the  man. 

This  tube,  the  thoracic  duct,  in  cases  of  debility  partakes 
of  the  general  weakness ; so  do  the  absorbents,  and  this 
only  proves  the  inutility  and  even  danger  of  forcing  food 
into  the  stomach  when  there  is  little  or  no  appetite.  Hunger 
is  but  the  voice  of  nature  telling  us  that  sustenance  is  desired, 
and  that  all  preparations  have  been  made  to  absorb  it.  But 
if  in  the  absence  of  this  appetite  food  is  swallowed,  en- 
couraged probably  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  the  stomach,  it  is 
true,  may  act  in  a half-hearted  kind  of  way — rob  the  already 
weak  blood  of  gastric  juice,  and  finally  force  the  food  along — 
but  the  effects  of  the  stimulant  will  have  gone  by  this  time, 
the  absorbents  take  up  but  little  of  the  chyle,  and  very 
likely  fermentation  takes  place,  not  the  least  painful  results 
of  which  are  a fevered,  uncomfortable  state  of  body,  restless- 
ness in  bed,  bad  dreams,  a foul  tongue  in  the  morning,  with 
either  headache  or  feeling  of  discomfort  about  the  brow  and 
eyes. 

Debility  is  one  of  those  ailments  in  which  every  portion 
of  the  muscular  system,  and  every  organ  in  the  body,  are 
more  or  less  affected. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  , suffer  from  debility  who 
have  no  actual  disease  of  any  particular  organ,  but,  inasmuch 
as  some  vital  part  may  be  at  fault,  every  one  so  suffering 
should  consult  a medical  man  and  adopt  proper  treatment. 
For  be  assured  that  general  debility  cannot  last  very  long 
without  working  deadly  mischief  in  some  way  or  other. 

Apart  from  actual  disease  of  important  internal  organs, 
general  debility  is  usually  caused  by  depressing  influences  of 
any  kind,  such  as  over-work  of  brain  or  body,  over-worry, 
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grief,  want  of  sufficient  sleep,  intemperance,  working  in 
rooms  that  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  exposure  to  cold 
for  days  or  weeks  together,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  or 
tobacco,  or  the  continued  use  of  aperient  medicines,  to 
which  many  people  resort  to  keep  the  system  free,  instead  of 
devoting  an  hour  or  two  daily  to  wholesome  exercise. 

The  symptoms  are  almost  too  v/ell  known  to  require 
description ; probably  there  is  not  a very  appreciable  degree 
of  loss  of  muscular  strength  in  the  limbs,  although  generally 
the  sufferer  from  this  complaint  cannot  walk  far  without 
perspiring  either  about  the  body  on  the  whole,  or  about  the 
knees  and  fore-parts  of  the  legs;  the  appetite  is  lost,  or 
capricious ; there  is  a sense  of  weariness  on  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  and  a feeling  of  drowsiness  which  even  sleep  does 
not  banish.  This  latter  points  to  a congested  state  of  nerves 
and  brain.  There  is  also  great  irritability  of  temper,  fits  of 
depression  of  spirits,  languor,  listlessness,  and  a feeling  as  if 
everything  in  the  world  was  going  wrong  with  the  patient. 
He  is  unable  to  look  beyond  his  own  weakness,  and  very 
often  despairs  of  ever  being  any  better.  He  is  sometimes 
even  afraid  to  consult  a doctor,  but  generally  not  averse  to 
doctoring  himself,  or,  alas ! at  times  having  recourse  to 
stimulants,  the  habit  of  taking  which  grows  rapidly  on  either 
male  or  female. 

Well,  as  to  the  cure  of  general  debility : it  is  usually 
simple  enough  if  the  patient  can  be  got  to  adopt  it.  Let 
him  disabuse  his  mind  for  ever  of  the  idea  that  he  can  get 
well  by  ffie  use  of  medicine  alone.  Medicine  well  chosen 
may  assist  the  cure ; it  never  can  complete  it.  He  must 
remove  the  cause  of  his  debility.  He  must  get  to  the  truth 
of  what  this  cause  is,  and  if  he  values  his  life,  he  rnust  change 
his  mode  of  living. 

The  first  thing,  then,  for  a patient  suffering  from  debility 
to  do  is  to  meditate,  to  examine  himself,  and  determine  at 
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once  to  live  by  rule— live,  for  a time  at  least,  in  obedience  to 
all  laws  hygienic.  Let  him  not  neglect  careful  clothing, 
exercise,  and  the  bath.  Above  all,  let  him  be  temperate  in 
eating — I need  not  say  in  drinking— and  let  his  supper  be 
light  and  solid,  and  taken  a good  two  hours  before  going  to 
bed. 

If  he  can  get  away  from  all  business  and  care  for  a time 
to  a well-chosen  sea-side  place,  or  to  a mountainous  district, 
let  him  do  so.  As  for  medicine,  an  iron  tonic  with  quinine, 
or  dilute  phosphoric  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  will  do  well, 
the  latter  to  be  taken  with  some  vegetable  bitter  infusion 
and  tincture  of  orange-peel’.  The  Kepler  solution  of  cod- 
liver  oil  and  extract  of  malt  is  invaluable,  so  too  is  Fellows’ 
compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates.  A very  mild  aperient  pill 
should  also  be  taken  weekly.  But  I repeat,  medicine  is  only 
an  aid  to  cure  j regularity  and  alteration  in  life  alone  can  bring 
a patient  round ; and  to  every  one  suffering  from  debility — 
without  actual  disease  of  internal  organs — I say,  your  life  is 
in  your  own  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


NERVOUS  IRRITABILITY. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  be  consoling  for  some  to  know, 
that  the  irritability  from  which  they  suffer  is  functional  more 
than  organic — that  it  indicates  no  actual  lesion  of  tissue ; in 
other  words,  no  real  disease.  But  is  it  to  be  disregarded  on 
this  account?  No,  certainly  not;  for  no  functional  disease 
of  any  part  can  remain  long  without  organic  mischief  en- 
suing. Irritability  might  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the 
warning  voice  of  nature,  calling  one’s  attention  to  present 
weakness,  local  or  constitutional,  and  future  mischief.  It  is 
the  shadow  of  a coming  event,  very  often,  alas  ! the  shadow 
of  death  itself.  It  should  therefore  not  be  neglected. 

I will  now  state,  as  briefly  as  I can,  a few  of  the  more 
common  of  the  innumerable  symptoms  from  which  people 
afflicted  with  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  often  suffer. 
Many  of  them,  I may  premise,  are  just  those  on  which 
vampire  quacks  fatten ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  not  a few 
of  the  members  of  my  own  profession  unwittingly  and  un- 
intentionally play  into  the  hands  of  these  fellows.  In  this' 
way,  among  others,  a patient  who,  from  some  innate  modesty 
of  feeling,  has  long  kept  quiet  about  his  sufferings,  making 
almost  superhuman  efforts  to  conquer  them  by  the  force  of 
will,  is  impelled  at  last  to  take  counsel  of  a physician.  He 
describes  to  him  as  well  as  he  can— for  people  of  this  kind  are 
seldom  good  orators-his  trouble  and  symptoms.  Probably 
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he  is  met  with  but  an  impatient  hearing — for  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  cases  of  the  kind  are  troublesome  to  a busy 
work-a-day  doctor — an  impatient  hearing  and  a bit  of 
advice. 

“I’ll  give  you  some  medicine,”  the  physician  says,  “but 
you  must  really  try  to  get  over  it.  It  is  nervousness  ; one 
half  and  more  of  your  symptoms  are  mere  freaks  of  imagina- 
tion. Live  as  well  as  you  can,  take  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
— take  the  medicine.” 

“Try  to  get  over  it,  indeed!  Goodness  help  the  poor 
fellow ; isn’t  that  what  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  do  for 
months  and  months?  And  do  you  think  he  carries  away 
with  him  from  this  well-meaning  doctor’s  room  much  hope 
in  his  heart,  or  much  faith  in  the  pills  and  medicine  he 
has  received  ? It  would  be  a wonder  if  he  did.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  at  all,  that  when  in  the  columns  of 
some  second-class  weekly  he  sees  many  of  his  symptoms  des- 
cribed, and  a remedy  advertised  to  remove  them,  he  should 
snap  at  the  bait,  and,  having  failed  with  the  physician, 
trust  to  the  quack. 

But  should  graver  symptoms  or  seemingly  grave  symptoms, 
present  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  man  he  con- 
sults— such  as  severe  headache,  loss  of  sleep,  cramps  and 
twitchings  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  memory,  emotional  or 
hysterical  feelings,  &c. — the  case  may  be  relegated  to  the 
black  list : put  down  as  softening  of  the  brain ; and  probably, 
the  patient  told,  with  a candour  that  is  questionable — for 
candour  often  kills — that  little  can  be  done  to  avert  a fatal 
termination. 

But  the  head  may  ache,  there  may  be  oftentimes  giddi- 
ness, and  singing  in  the  ears,  and  even  partial  deafness  and 
dimness  of  sight,  with  all  sorts  ot  strange  sensations  of  the 
limbs,  and  sleeplessness  as  well,  without  any  actual  brain 
lesion  at  all.  i. 
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There  may  be  present,  off  and  on,  with  people  afflicted 
with  nervous  debility,  tic  or  neuralgia.  But  more  often 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a general  feeling  of  debility 
of  the  nervous  system  throughout  the  whole  body.  The 
patient  is  far  below  par ; he  knows  it,  but  often  tries  to  cheat 
himself  into  the  belief  that  his  condition  calls  for  no  anxiety. 
But  he  is  not  fit  for  honest  labour,  whether  mental  or 
bodily ; his  memory  is  not  quite  what  it  was,  and  it  irritates 
him  to  follow  out  any  subject  which  requires  clear  reasoning 
capabilities.  Pains  of  a darting,  flying  nature  he  suffers 
from,  and  these  may  alarm  him  or  startle  him  most  un- 
necessarily ■,  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  them,  feels  sure  they 
will  increase,  and  that  he  is  about  to  have  an  attack  of 
neuralgia,  gout,  or  something  worse — he  can’t  tell  what. 

Independent  of  the  many  bodily  symptoms  from  which  the 
patient  suffers,  there  are  many  which  may  be  called  mental. 
There  is  general  mental  weariness,  if  I may  so  term  it; 
a dislike  for  society,  that  erst  was  pleasant  enough  to  him ; 
depression  of  spirits,  inability  to  reason  out  any  subject  for 
any  length  of  time,  groundless  timidity,  needless  anxiety,  and 
partial  loss  of  memory  and  confusion  of  thought.  Added  to 
this,  there  is  a strange  and  undescribable  feeling  of  restless- 
ness, which  makes  the  sufferer  quite  from  home  in  any  society. 
He  is  on  the  worst  of  terms  with  himself,  but  he  feels  unfit 
to  keep  company  with  any  one  save  himself,  and  that  is  the 
worst  companion  he  possibly  could  have. 

Another  symptom,  and  that  too  a very  distressing  one,  is 
peevishness  or  irascibility  of  temper.  He  cannot  help  it,  even 
with  the  best  intentions  and  the  kindliest  nature  in  the 
world ; and  the  very  fact  that  he  cannot  worries  him  beyond 
measure. 

Anxiety  of  mind,  worry,  care,  and  over-work,  bodily  or 
mental,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  all  sure  in  the  long  run 
to  debilitate  nerve-tissue.  Melancholy  thoughts  of  any  kind 
have  the  same  tendency;  so  have  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
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A hot  summer  or  a cold  winter  will  often  produce  nervous 
irritability,  in  those  who  never  knew  they  possessed  nerves 
before.  The  want  of  exercise  or  plenty  of  fresh  air,  bad 
water,  residence  on  an  unhealthy  soil,  or  in  a damp,  humid 
atmosphere,  and  sleeping  in  badly-ventilated  apartments, 
will  bring  about  the  same  dire  results.  Need  I add,  as  ex- 
citing causes  of  this  complaint,  over  indulgence  in  wine,  tea, 
and  tobacco,  and  excess  of  every  kind,  mental  or  bodily  ? 

The  common-sense  treatment  of  nervousness  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  as  follows — 

I.  Hygienic. — As  more  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  in  light 
and  during  exercise  than  when  the  body  is  at  rest  in  indoor 
gloom,  the  more  the  nervous  or  emotional  patient  is  in  the 
open  air  the  better,  and  within  certain  bounds,  the  more 
exercise  he  takes  the  easier  will  he  be.  But  the  exercise 
must  never  be  fatiguing,  and  always  pleasurable.  No  aimless 
strolling  about  is  of  any  good ; it  must  be  exercise  with  an 
object. 

Change  of  scene  and  change  of  climate  is  also  of  very 
great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  all  such  cases. 

Perfect  daily  ablution  of  the  body  is  imperative;  but  re- 
member that  while  a cold  bath  is  a tonic  to  the  nervous 
system,  it  must  never  partake  of  the  nature  of  a shock.  The 
strong  and  robust  may  benefit  even  by  a shower  bath  in 
winter,  but  it  might  be  death  to  the  nervously  delicate. 

Nervous  people  are  constantly  under  the  impression  that 
they  do  not  obtain  sufficient  sleep;  they  may  be  right,  but 
they  must  cease  to  worry  over  the  matter.  If  proper  rest 
cannot  be  got  at  night  in  a well-ventilated  warm  room,  on  a 
moderately  soft  mattress,  they  must  make  a habit  of  taking 
an  hour  or  two  hours’  siesta  in  the  afternoons  as  soon  as 
lunch  is  over. 

Food. — This  must  not  be  in  large  quantities ; too  much 
sloppy  food,  and  soups,  wines,  and  beer  should  be  avoided. 
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Tea  and  coffee  should  be  almost  wholly  given  up,  cocoatina 
or  cocoa  being  substituted;  but  one  cup  of  good  tea  may 
be  taken  in  the  afternoon. 

Fatty  foods  are  best  for  nervous  complaints — if  they  can 
be  borne — bread,  potatoes  (these  last  should  be  mashed, 
almost  creamed  in  fact,  no  particle  of  whole  potato  should 
be  swallowed),  meat,  in  small  quantity,  fish  in  plenty,  oysters, 
and  other  shell  fish  in  particular,  cooked  milk,  and  light 
puddings.  Supper,  small  in  quantity,  but  solid.  Fruit  al- 
ways before  breakfast,  especially  ripe  pears,  bananas,  oranges, 
and  roasted  apples. 

Stout  people  are  often  extremely  nervous,  this  is  more 
from  impurity  of  blood  than  lack  of  nutriment ; let  them  take 
abundance  of  out-door  exercise,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  affect  the  heart,  which  may  be  weak  and  fatty. 

II.  Medicinal. — If  fruit  be  taken  no  aperients  will  be 
needed.  Tonics  are  much  abused  by  the  nervous,  so  are  a 
variety  of  other  medicines.  Iron,  in  some  form,  occasion- 
ally does  good,  so  does  quinine,  and  some  of  the  phosphates. 
The  Kepler  extract  of  malt  and  cod-liver  oil,  either  together 
or  separate,  are  also  of  great  value. 

But  be  at  all  times  cautious  in  taking  too  much  medicine  if 
you  suffer  from  emotional  nervousness. 

Lastly,  take  recreation  systematically. 

Let  me  close  this  chapter  with  the  following  remark,  which 
contains  a deal  of  truth  : if  people  in  general  believed  only 
one  half  as  much  in  the  benefits  of  sensible  recreation  for 
mind  and  body  as  they  do  in  drugs,  there  would  be  in- 
finitely  less  nervousness  in  the  world. 

burroughs,  WELLCOME  & 09  ' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


INDIGESTION — ITS  CAUSES  AND  CURE. 

Indigestion  or  dyspepsia  is  the  commonest  of  all  diseases, 
“ the  prevailing  malady  of  civilised  life.”  In  itself  the  com- 
plaint is  distressing  enough,  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  I 
could  fill  columns  in  enumerating  the  ailments  to  which 
indigestion  may  give  rise.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  if  we 
consider  for  a moment  the  pathology  of  the  troublesome 
complaint,  and  the  physiology  of  digestion. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  common 
causes  of  dyspepsia.  The  most  frequent  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  eating  or  drinking  inordinately.  When  I say 
drinking,  I do  not  refer  to  spirit-taking,  for  the  imbibition 
of  large  quantities  of  beer,  tea,  or  even  water  itself,  weakens 
the  digestion  both  by  diluting  the  gastric  juice  too  much 
and  by  distending  the  stomach,  and  thus  preventing  to  some 
degree  the  proper  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres. 
Spirituous  liquors  in  excess  are,  I need  hardly  tell  you,  most 
pernicious  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  the  appetite  they 
induce  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a false  one.  Dram- 
drinkers  frequently  gorge — I can  call  it  by  no  prettier  name — ; 
and  their  bodies  are  thrown  into  a state  of  fever,  to  get  rid 
of  the  encumbrance,  and  prostration,  or  rather  depression, 
follows  as  a natural  consequence.  Eating  at  irregular  hours 
is  a fruitful  cause  of  indigestion,  so  is  not  allowing  a 
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sufficient  interval  to  elapse  between  meals— keeping  the 
stomach  constantly  at  it,  so  to  speak — for  this  organ  needs 
rest  occasionally  as  well  as  the  limbs  do.  The  heart  keeps 
on  both  night  and  day,  the  only  rest  it  gets  is  when  the 
individual  himself  is  tranquil,  both  in  body  and  mind,  then 
it  can  afford  to  move  a little  more  easily  then  usual.  It 
behoves  us  then,  if  we  would  enjoy  long  life,  to  supply  the 
heart  with  the  purest  and  best  blood  that  can  be  made. 

Hurry  in  eating  prevents  not  simply  the  proper  masti- 
cation of  the  food,  but  the  mingling  with  it  of  the  saliva, 
which  latter  is  of  great  use  in  the  economy  of  digestion. 
The  eating  of  improper  food  will  cause  indigestion,  so  will 
the  swallowing  of  improperly  masticated  or  tough  meat. 
Proper  exercise  greatly  conduces  to  keep  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  the  body,  in  good  working  order,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  hard  labour,  whether  it  be  mental  or  physical,  very 
often  brings  on  dyspepsia.  I need  hardly  do  more’  than 
mention  the  ill-effects  of  carrying  anything  to  the  verge  of 
excess,  such  as  tea-drinking  or  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 
Both  tea  and  tobacco  are  good  servants,  but  very  bad 
masters. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  both  numerous  and  varied, 
the  most  common  being  loss  of  appetite,  a sense  of  pain! 
weight,  or  uneasiness  after  eating,  acidity  of  the  stomach’ 
flatulence— at  times  of  a most  distressing  character — furred 
tongue,  with  more  or  less  of  foulness  of  breath.  There  may 
also  be  occasional  costiveness  alternating  with  attacks  of 
diarrhoea. 

Heartburn  is  another  very  painful  and  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  indigestion,  so  too  is  what  medical  men  term 
pyrosis,  which  means  the  eructation,  or  even  vomiting  of  thin 
fluid,  which  may  be  either  acid  or  quite  tasteless.  Heart- 
burn is  generally  associated  with  an  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  an  over-abundance  of  gastric  juice  j but  there 
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is  still  another  form  of  indigestion,  in  which  this  juice  is  not 
secreted  in  proper  quantity.  The  digestion  of  the  food  is 
in  this  case  very  slow,  and  the  symptoms  which  this  gives 
rise  to,  are  troublesome  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
invariably  badly  borne  by  the  unhappy  patient.  “ Unhappy  ” 
is  just  the  right  word  to  use,  for  few  people  are  more 
miserable  than  those  who  suffer  from  this  form  of  dyspepsia. 

A man  can  never  be  either  well  or  happy  if  his  stomach 
is  out  of  order ; and  dyspepsia,  like  hysteria,  imitates  the 
symptoms  of  innumerable  disorders.  But  how,  the  reader 
may  ask,  can  I tell  whether  the  illness  from  which  I think  I 
am  suffering  be  real  or  imaginary  ? At  any  rate,  I should 
answer,  attend  to  your  stomach  first,  and  pray  just  take  a 
glance  at  your  tongue.  If  ever  I were  so  far  left  to  myself 
as  to  meditate  some  rash  act,  I should,  before  going  into  the 
matter,  have  a look  at  my  tongue ; if  it  were  not  perfectly 
clean  and  moist,  I should  not  consider  myself  perfectly 
healthy,  nor  perfectly  sane,  and  would  postpone  my  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  hope  that  my  worldly  prospects  would  get 
brighter. 

What  does  a medical  man  discover  from  looking  at  the 
tongue?  Many  things.  The  tongue  sympathises  with 
every  trifling  ailment  of  body  or  mind,  and  more  especially 
with  the  state  of  the  stomach.  That  thin  whitish  layer  all 
over  the  surface  most  likely  indicates  indigestion.  A patchy 
tongue  shows  that  the  stomach  is  very  much  out  of  order 
indeed.  A yellow  tongue  points  to  biliousness.  A creamy, 
shivering,  thick  indented  tongue  tells  of  previous  excesses ; 
and  I do  not  like  my  friends  to  wear  such  tongues,  for  I 
sincerely  believe  that  real  comfort  cannot  be  secured  in  this 
world,  by  any  one  who  does  not  keep  his  feet  warm,  his  head 
cool,  and  his  tongue  clean. 

And  now  a few  words  on  the  treatment  of  indigestion. 
In  cases  then  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  the  most  important  point 
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is  certainly  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  A dyspeptic  patient 
ought  to  be  informed  that  unless  he  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  his  diet,  he  need  not  expect  the 
slightest  relief  from  medicine.  Good,  wholesome,  nutritious 
food  best  suits  a weak  stomach,  and  there  should  be  no 


hurry  or  haste  in  eating ; no  getting  up  of  an  appetite  by 
artificial  means,  and  no  more  eaten  than  the  patient  can 
easily  digest.  I know  that  in  this  last  sentence  I have  given 
orders  which  most  dyspeptics  will  find  it  hard  to  obey,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  wills  are  as  weak  as  the  walls  of 
their  stomachs.  But  they  must  bear  the  pain  for  sake  of 
the  profit,  remembering  meanwhile  that  as  the  “ walls  ” get 
stronger,  so  do  the  “wills.”  “Things  sweet  to  taste  prove 
in  digestion  sour,”  those  troubled  with  dyspepsia  should 
therefore  avoid  pastry  and  confectionery.  If  possible,  avoid 
alcoholic  stimulants ; a little  good  warm  coffee  on  an  empty 
stomach  will  often  benefit  the  system,  and  prove  a far  better 
stimulant  than  spirits  or  wine,  and  it  will  not  injure  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  Dyspeptics  ought  to  live  by  rule,  and  in 
time  regular  habit  will  become  second  nature. 


From  the  pharmacopoeia  we  try  to  find  such  medicines  as 
will  increase  the  digestive  power.  The  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  IS  very  valuable  with  this  view.  It  is  best  administered 
in  some  well-diluted  form,  such  as  the  following Take  of 
the  dilute  acid  three  drams,  tincture  of  chiretta  about 
ouble  the  quantity,  and  mix  with  sixteen  ounces  of  infusion 
of  oranges.  The  dose  to  be  an  ounce  three  or  four  times  a 
day  about  one  hour  before  meals.  If  any  sluggish  action  of 
the  hver  is  suspected,  the  infusion  of  senna  should  be  used 
instead  of  orange,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  dandelion- 
juice  added  to  the  mixture.  Pepsine  is  a capital  remedy  in 
cases  of  difficult  digestion.  Pepsine  wine  is  perhaps  the 
most  elegant  fqrm  in  which  to  use  the  medicine.  The  dose 
IS  a tea-spoonful  with  dinner  and  breakfast,  and  the  acid 
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mixture  can  be  taken  as  usual.  The  peptonic  tablets  of  the 
shops,  made  we  believe,  by  Burroughs  and  Wellcome,  should 
be  given  a trial  to. 

In  cases  of  irritable  dyspepsia,  with  too  great  a flow  of  the 
gastric  juice,  a capital  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  trisnitrate  of 
bismuth,  in  three  to  five  grain  tablets  twice  a day.  Or  minute 
doses  of  nitrate  of  silver — prescribed  only  by  a medical 
man — often  do  good.  Alkalies  are  not  beneficial,  and  often, 
although  they  afford  relief  at  the  time,  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Vegetable  tonics,  such  as  quassia,  calumba,  bark, 
&c.,  are  needed  in  case  of  weakness.  And  to  complete  the 
cure  iron  is  an  excellent  tonic.  Oftentimes  aperients  are 
needed,  and  only  the  very  mildest  should  be  chosen,  such  as 
rhubarb  pills,  or  any  well-known  mild  aperient  medicine. 
I have  in  this  short  chapter  purposely  avoided  giving  a long 
list  of  medicines,  which  would  only  serve  to  confuse  the 
reader  and  perhaps  do  little  good  ■,  but  I cannot  refrain 
from  just  mentioning  one  other,  I mean  charcoal ; it  is  most 
useful  for  checking  acidity,  and  in  larger  doses  it  forms  a 
mild  aperient.  It  can  be  obtained  at  the  shop  of  any 
respectable  chemist,  and  it  has  one  great  advantage — it  is 
safe! 


WHAT  IT  REALLY  MEANS. 

“ How  am  I afflicted  thus  ? What  can  it  mean  all  ? ” 

He  stood  in  my  study  in  the  fading  light  of  a beautiful 
summer’s  evening.  Pale,  weary,  woe-begone,  and  his  voice 
had  that  irritable  peevish  ring  in  it,  which  speaks  of  debility 
of  the  whole  system. 

He  had  come  miles  to  see  me,  and,  as  he  candidly  confessed, 
he  expected  to  go  back  again,  as  hopeless  as  he  had  arrived. 
I determined  he  should  not  do  that,  at  all  events,  for  I 
believe  in  giving  hope  whenever  it  can  be  honestly  given. 
He  had  been  telling  me  all  about  himself,  his  symptoms,  his 
struggles  to  get  well,  his  despondency,  his  almost  despair, 
till  only  politeness  forbade  my  asking  him  to  leave  off.  But 
I had  got  up  from  my  chair  at  last,  and  walking  to  the  case- 
ment window,  looked  out  at  the  evening  sunshine  playing 
among  the  clustering  syringas.  The  hint  had  the  right 
effect.  He  ceased  talking,  and  I turned  round. 

Perhaps,”  I said,  smiling,  “ you  will  now  permit  me  to 
have  a word  or  two  ? ” 

“Certainly,  and  I really  pray  you  will  forgive  me  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  your  time.” 

Of  course  I do,  but  you  are  no  worse  than  many  other 
patients,  who  fog  their  physician,  if  I may  call  it  so,  by  their 
verbiage,  till  he  has  almost  to  ‘ glamp  ’ in  the  dark  for  the 
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diagnostic  symptoms.  Now  let  me  see— your  first  marked 
deviation  from  health  consisted  in  a feeling  that  you  were 
not  so  happy  and  well  as  you  ought  to  be,  there  was  loss  of 
appetite,  which  you  tried  to  stimulate:  there  were  fits  of 
despondency,  which  you  did  your  best,  not  in  the  right  way, 
to  banish.  There  was  disturbed  sleep,  with  silly  dreams,  which 
made  you  start  and  toss  and  tumble,  and  left  their  effects  on 
your  nervous  system  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it.  You  felt  weaker,  you  perspired  too  easily, 
you  were  ‘ soft,’  and  you  thought  the  system  wanted  keeping 
up,  and  you  tried  to  keep  it  up,  again,  not  in  a rational  way. 
You  thought  you  were  looking  paler,  your  skin  washed-out, 
as  it  were,  and  your  eyes  far  from  clear.  Then,  acidity  of 
the  stomach  made  its  appearance,  amounting  at  times  to 
positive  heartburn.  For  speedy  relief  you  took  large  doses 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  this  soon  became  a habit. 
It  neutralised  the  acidity,  it  is  true,  but  you  soon  found  that 
your  digestive  powers  were  getting  weaker,  and  this  isn’t  the 
worst,  for  you  now  suffer  from  sciatica,  of  a periodic  and 
most  painful  character,  commencing  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  side  of  the  spine,  and  extending  down  the  leg.  This 
pain  is  always  unpleasantly  present,  but  comes  on  in  fits 
which  cause  you  agony  and  make,  as  you  say,  the  sweat 
stand  in  drops  on  your  brow.  Of  course  your  nerves  are  all 
awry,  and  the  whole  blood-making  process  enfeebled,  and 
next  to  «f/.” 

I need  not  continue  the  history  of  this  case,  dear  reader, 

I but  quote  it  for  two  reasons  : first,  to  show  how  much  pain 
and  suffering  may  accrue  from  a very  simple  departure  from 
hygienic  rules.  This  gentleman  was  a clerk  in  a dockyard. 
He  was  hard-worked  and  had  reasons  of  his  own — which  did 
him  credit — for  “ hanging  on,”  as  he  termed  it,  to  his  duty, 
as  long  as  possible.  But  he  inig/il  have  taken  exercise. 
Better  he  had  done  so  at  the  dead  of  night,  than  not  at  all. 
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Secondly,  I quote  the  case  to  show  the  evil  effects  of  treating 
acidity  as  a disease  instead  of  as  a symptom,  and  dabbling 
with  antacids.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  I could  cite  of 
painful  neuralgia  sciatic,  or  otherwise,  following  the  abuse  of 
antacids,  especially  soda,  and  being  cured  by  a more  rational 
treatment  of  the  digestive  organs.  Attention  to  diet,  indeed, 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  treatment  of  this  terrible 
complaint,  which,  however,  is  even  at  the  worst  amenable  to 
reason. 

The  peculiar  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  causes 
the  formation  of  acid,  is  just  as  often  as  not  brought  about 
by  a badly-acting  liver. 

For  want  of  say,  active  exercise,  want  of  the  bath  and 
rough  skin  invigorating  towel,  owing  to  over-eating,  stimu- 
lating the  system  in  any  way  whatever,  and  from  many 
other  causes,  the  liver  gets  out  of  order,  is  congested  or  what 
not,  acidity  follows,  indigestion  follows  acidity,  the  food  is 
spoiled  in  the  system,  the  body  is  not  nourished,  and  the 
sequence  is  debility,  thin  blood,  and  nervous  exhaustion 
with  all  sorts  of  sorrows  and  ailments  imaginary,  or  real, 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Well,  that  is  the  sequence.  Are  we  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  in  our  treatment  ? 

“I’m  horribly  nervous,”  says  a man  to  himself,  “I’ll  take 
phosphorus,  I know  that  is  a good  thing.” 

Nonsense,”  I say,  “ look  at  the  sequence  given  above, 
and  you  will  find  that  debility  has  caused  the  nervousness 
and  the  shakiness  you  complain  of.” 

Well,”  my  patient  replies,  “iron  and  quinine  are  fine 
things  for  the  blood.  I'll  go  in  for  these.” 

“ Again  glance  at  the  sequence,  the  debility  is  caused  by 
indigestion,  and  indigestion  by  acidity.” 

Well,’  he  says,  “now  we  have  it!  I’ll  correct  the 
acidity.” 
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“No,  no,  again.  Back  we  go  further.” 

“The  liver?” 

“ Ah  ! 710W  we  have  it.  No7v  there  is  hope  for  us.”  And 
this  leads  me  to  say  a word  or  two  about  biliousness  so 
called. 

The  symptoms  of  biliousness  are  unhappily  but  too  well 
known.  They  differ  in  different  individuals  to  some  extent, 
however.  A bilious  man  is  seldom  a breakfast  eater.  Too 
frequently,  alas  ! he  has  an  excellent  appetite  for  liquids, 
but  none  for  solids  of  a morning.  His  tongue  will  hardly 
bear  inspection  at  any  time ; if  it  is  not  white  and  furred,  it 
is  rough  at  all  events.  The  digestive  system  is  wholly  out 
of  order,  diarrhoea,  or  constipation,  may  be  a symptom,  or 
the  two  may  alternate.  There  very  often  are  haemorrhoids, 
or  loss  of  blood  even. 

There  may  be  giddiness,  and  often  headache,  and  acidity 
or  flatulence,  and  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
The  pain  felt  in  the  right  shoulder  would  indicate  an  extra 
bad  case,  but  apart  from  this,  there  are  aching  pains  and 
even  stiffness  in  the  limbs,  with  more  or  less  of  cramps  in 
the  limb  muscles,  or  burning  in  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
with  hot  perspiring  feet. 

There  may  be  drowsiness  and  torpor  by  day,  and  sleep- 
lessness at  night,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mind, 
especially  irritability;  fits  of  bad  temper  that  come  on 
suddenly  and  go  off  again,  and  that  no  one  is  so  thoroughly 
grieved  at  as  the  poor  patient  himself. 

Bilious  people  generally  fly  for  relief  to  aperient  pills,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  often  afford  temporary  relief  by 
relieving  the  over-gorged  liver.  This  really  is  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  but  it  assuredly  is  radical.  When  a fish-pond 
overflows  its  banks,  we  may  let  off  a portion  of  the  water, 
but  after  this  we  ought,  methinks,  to  find  our  way  to  the 
other  end  of  the  pool  and  lessen  the  inflow. 
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Now  just  a word  about  treatment.  First  and  foremost, 
then,  in  sudden  bilious  attacks,  that  are  often  accompanied 
by  great  prostration,  and  by  urgent  vomiting,  it  is  best  to 
send  for  a medical  man.  Such  attacks  generally  come  on 
in  the  morning,  at  the  time  the  body  is  most  weak  ; I do 
not  think  upon  the  whole  I would  be  justified  in  suggesting 
medicinal  remedies  in  this  chapter  for  the  simple  reason  that 
cases  differ  so.  The  mineral  acids  and  bitter  vegetable 
tonics  often  do  good.  So  does  nux  vomica,  and  aconite. 
Then  there  is  dandelion,  and  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
alkalies.  But  I can  only  generalise.  A blue  pill  and 
colocynth,  followed  next  day  by  a glass  of  Pullna  water,  will 
ward  off  many  an  attack,  if  the  patient  goes  in  for  preventive 
measures  afterwards,  and  follows  a course  of  rational  living. 
The  podophyllin  pill  about  a quarter  of  a grain  of  the 
extract,  in  three  to  five  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  may  do  as 
well  as  the  blue  pill,  if  not  better. 

Soda-water,  or  lithia-water  and  milk,  should  be  drunk  next 
day,  and  very  little  solid  food  taken,  though  beef-tea  mixed 
with  arrowroot  will  be  found  very  nourishing ; or  a raw  egg 
beaten  up  in  milk,  and  a spoonful  of  sherry  3 or  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  good  Sauterne. 

Little  good  will  accrue  from  treating  a case  like  this, 
however,  if,  when  he  is  once  more  well,  the  patient  returns 
to  his  old  non-hygienic  habits  of  life. 

“ What  am  I to  do  then  ? ” may  be  asked.  I will  tell  you 
what  you  are  not  to  do.  You  are  not  to  over-eat;  you  are 
not  to  use  sugar  or  fat  to  any  extent,  potatoes,  puddings, 
pastry  or  cheese.  You  are  not  to  touch  alcohol,  unless 
prescribed  by  a medical  man.  You  are  not  to  sit  in  over- 
heated rooms.  You  are  neither  to  over- work,  nor  over-worrv 
yourself.  And  you  are  not  to  shirk  the  morning  tub,  nor 
plenty  of  exercise. 

What  are  you  to  do  for  the  acidity  ? Abstemiousness, 
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and  regulation  of  diet  and  habits,  will  entirely  banish  it,  and 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  its  absence  is  a 
sign  of  re-juvenation  of  the  liver. 

If  you  but  try  a week  of  this  treatment  I suggest,  I feel 
convinced,  you  will  once  more  feel  a pleasure  in  life,  and  an 
interest  in  all  your  surroundings. 

But  acidity  often  leads  to  rheumatism,  and  on  this  subject 
I shall  have  something  to  say  in  the  next  chapter ; I shall  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  present  if  it  puts  a few  of  my  readers 
on  the  right  road  to  health,  and  that  can  only  be  got  at  by 
seeking  for  and  removing  first  causes  instead  of  treating 
symptoms. 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  RHEUMATISM. 

In  no  case  is  the  truth  of  the  prevention-better-than-cure 
argument  better  illustrated  than  in  that  most  painful  com- 
plaint called  rheumatism.  I assure  you,  reader,  if  you  are  a 
sufferer  from  the  chronic  form  of  this  complaint  I pity  you — all 
the  more  so  because  other  people  will  not,  and  because  often, 
when  racked  with  pain  and  somewhat  peevish,  they  put  you 
down  as  cross-grained  and  ill-tempered.  But  pity  mends  no 
bones,  and  so  I shall  go  further,  but  try  to  help  you. 

Acute  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  fever,  I shall  say  nothing 
about;  it  is  far  too  deadly  a disease  to  be  treated  by  a 
patient  or  his  friends,  and  the  cure  thereof  should  in  all  cases 
be  entrusted  to  his  own  medical  adviser. 

Pathologically  speaking,  rheumatism  is  caused  by  blood- 
poisoning.  There  is  an  over-abundance  of  acid  in  the  blood, 
supposed  to  be  that  called  lactic.  And  there  is  this  char- 
acteristic about  this  particular  acid  : carried  along  in  the 
veins  it  has  a tendency  to  attack  and  cause  inflammation  in 
particular  parts  of  the  body — namely,  those  that  are  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  fibrous  tissue,  such  as  tendons  or 
ligaments,  and  the  sheaths  of  muscles,  as  also  the  fibrous 
coverings  of  large  important  organs,  and  even  the  tendons 
of  the  heart  itself. 

Rheumatism  has  moreover  a disagreeable  tendency  to  shift 
its  quarters,  and  take  up  its  abode  in  new  joints  not  before 
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visited.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot 
quite  explain  this  fact. 

It  seems  to  have  a special  affection  for  some  of  the  smaller 
joints,  notably  those  of  the  fingers,  which  in  old  rheumatic 
subjects  are  often  swollen  out  of  all  proportion.  Indeed  the 
chronic  form  of  rheumatism,  although  often  attacking  the 
young,  might  with  propriety  be  termed  one  of  the  diseases  of 
declining  years.  One  very  usual  form  of  the  complaint  is 
what  is  termed  lumbago,  or  back-ache ; another  is  stiff  or 
wry  neck ; and  a third,  with  which  many  are  only  but  too 
familiar,  rheumatism  of  the  jaw. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  often  a sequel  to  an  acute  attack, 
but  more  frequently  it  comes  on  quite  independently  of  that 
terrible  disorder;  it  is  constitutional,  and  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  the  ailment  may  most  likely  find  it  will  seat  itself  in 
that  group  of  muscles,  or  among  those  joints,  that  have  been 
most  exposed  to  cold  or  damp. 

The  symptoms  are  unfortunately  too  well  known  to  need 
much  describing.  The  martyr  to  rheumatism  has  a miser- 
able life  indeed ; his  days  are  days  of  weariness,  and  his 
nights,  nights  of  sleepless  pain  and  restlessness.  There  may 
not  be  much  constitutional  disturbance,  or  any  fever  at  all, 
unless  it  be  in  what  patients  call  a bad  attack,  when  they 
may  be  unable  to  put  a foot  to  the  ground  at  all,  or  handle  a 
pen  even  ; but  at  all  times  there  is  enough  tormenCto  annoy 
and  to  make  the  victims  irritable  and  peevish.  To  ease 
pain,  too,  they  often  fly  to  stimulants,  which  only  tend  to 
still  further  sour  the  blood  and  prolong  an  attack ; but  worse 
than  this  is  the  habit  of  making  a practice  of  taking  night- 
draughts,  such  as  opium  or  chloral. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  by  no  means 
simple,  but  the  disease  can  in  nearly  every  case  be  greatly 
mitigated,  and  in  a large  number  of  cases  a present  attack 
can  be  cured,  the  recurrence  of  which  may  be  prevented  by 
proper  precautionary  measures. 
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First,  then,  I would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  subject 
to  rheumatism  to  be  very  careful  in  what  they  eat  and  drink  \ 
if  there  be  any  form  of  dyspepsia,  that  should  at  once  be 
seen  to.  Often  rheumatic  people  are  weak  in  the  stomach, 
subject  to  acidity  and  flatulence.  The  temptation  to  take 
antacids  for  the  correction  of  the  acidity  is  often  great,  and 
patients  will  dose  themselves  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  potash,  forgetting  that  these  alkalies  are  very  weakening. 
In  severe  cases  of  heartburn  the  pain  and  distress  must  be 
relieved  by  a teaspoonful  or  two  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
a large  tumblerful  of  lukewarm  water ; soon  after,  the  fauces 
had  better  be  tickled  with  a feather,  when  the  offending  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  will  be  expelled.  But  tone  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  stomach  by  some  such  medicine  as  the  follow- 
ing : — Take  of  the  tincture  of  chiretta  four  drachms,  of  the 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  one  drachm,  and  of  water  twelve 
ounces.  The  dose  is  one  ounce,  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  three 
times  a day.  The  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  food 
should  be  studied.  Never  over-eat,  rather  adopt  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  getting  up  from  the  table  a little  hungry ; 
but  let  what  you  do  eat  be  of  the  best,  and  nourishing. 
Avoid  beer  and  most  wines.  Solid  food  is  less  apt,  in  my 
opinion,  to  produce  acidity,  but  in  winter  soups  may  be  used ; 
these  need  not  be  too  strong,  and  certainly  not  clarified.  I 
shall  merely  mention  one — it  is  made  of  the  broth  of  boiled 
fowl  (or  good  stock),  thickened  with  grated  artichokes ; it  is 
just  the  soup,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  rheumatic,  and  deserves  a 
trial  in  cold  weather ; it  is  very  nourishing,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  not  at  all  likely  to  produce  flatulence,  and  it  also 
possesses  medicinal  qualities  of  a diuretic  nature.  Good  sleep 
at  night  is  invaluable  to  the  rheumatic,  especially  during  pain- 
ful attacks,  when  sedatives  will  in  all  probability  be  needed ; 
but  let  the  least  dangerous  be  first  tried — a mild  night-cap. 
But  I am  unable  to  say  of  what  it  should  be  composed ; that 
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the  reader  himself  ought  to  know  best ; for  to  people  of 
active  minds  either  wine  or  spirits  would  prove  an  excitative, 
and  keep  them  thinking  all  night ; and  thinking  in  bed  is 
most  destructive  to  the  nervous  system.  But  mayhap  some 
preparation  of  henbane,  or  hops,  or  even  opium  or  morphia, 
may  be  required  to  ease  the  pain  and  induce  sleep.  Be- 
tween the  attacks  the  rheumatic  subject  has  a duty  to  him- 
self to  perform  : he  must  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  his  system,  both  nervous  and  muscular.  Exercise 
is  invaluable,  because  the  more  acid  there  is  eliminated  by 
the  skin,  the  less  will  be  left  to  poison  and  hamper  the  blood  ; 
for  the  same  reason,  a Turkish  bath  occasionally  will  do  good, 
if  there  be  no  affection  of  the  heart,  and  no  tendency  to 
apople.xy ; but  in  no  case  should  the  tepid  salt-water  sponge- 
bath  be  omitted  every  morning  before  breakfast,  following  its 
use  with  well  rubbing  the  whole  body  with  a rough  towel. 
The  Turkish  bath,  I may  add,  is  often  of  service  in  remov- 
ing the  pain  of  “ bad  attacks.” 

Need  I remind  the  reader  of  the  danger  of  sudden  chills, 
of  sitting  or  standing  in  draughts,  of  getting  wet  feet  without 
soon  changing  the  socks,  of  going  long  on  an  empty  stomach  ; 
or  of  the  benefits  of  regular  living,  wearing  flannel,  eating  good 
and  wholesome  food,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  good  cod- 
liver  oil  ? 

Of  special  medicines  for  chronic  rheumatism,  the  first  that 
comes  into  my  mind  is  colchicum.  It  is  always  worth  trying 
both  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  sedative  and  laxative, 
and  seems  to  have  a beneficial  action  on  the  liver.  As 
pleasant  a way  as  any  of  taking  it  is  to  mix  the  dose — say, 
fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture — with  half  a teaspoonful  of  sal 
volatile  and  a teaspoonful  of  compound  orange  tincture ; this 
is  to  be  used  thrice  daily  in  a half  a bottle  of  soda-water. 

Guaiacum  I am  more  chary  in  prescribing  here,  as  it  is 
inadmissible  where  there  is  a tendency  either  to  fulness  of 
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blood  or  irritability  of  the  digestive  canal.  I am  strangely 
tempted  to  give  the  recipe  for  the  “Chelsea  pensioner.”  I 
will.  Here  he  goes,  the  old  rascal,  and  much  good  he  has 
done  : — Take  two  drachms  of  rhubarb  powder,  two  ounces 
of  sulphur,  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  a drachm  of 
guaiacum  resin ; mix  thoroughly,  then  stir  the  whole  into  a 
pound  of  honey  (it  used  to  be  treacle  the  pensioners  got). 
Now,  if  a dessert  spoonful  of  this  be  taken  night  and  morning 
till  it  is  all  used,  it  will  purify  both  blood  and  skin,  and 
most  likely  scare  away  the  rheumatism. 

Rheumatically-inclined  persons  should  observe  all  the  rules 
I have  mentioned  in  my  chapter  on  digestion  ; but  there  are 
many  things  which  they  cannot  eat  with  impunity. 

For  breakfast,  let  tea  and  coffee  both  be  avoided,  substi- 
tuting cocoa  or  cocoatina,  with  milk  and  a very  little  sugar. 
Let  toast  be  eaten,  or  if  bread  be  preferred,  it  should  be  brown 
bread  and  butter,  and  the  bread  should  be  stale.  Avoid  meat, 
except  a little  nicely-cooked  bacon,  not  too  fat.  Eggs  poached 
or  mushed,  or  lightly  boiled,  not  fried,  and  any  kind  of  fish 
except  salmon,  herring,  or  mackerel. 

If  hungry  about  twelve  o’clock,  a light  biscuit  or  two, 
with  a little  butter,  may  be  taken,  and  a glass  of  soda-water 
and  milk. 

Dinner  should  be  early— say  1.30  or  2 o’clock.  Soup  the 
old  may  take  j middle-aged  or  young  people  do  not  require 
it,  and  it  is  apt  to  get  acid  with  some.  Meat  may  now  be 
taken  sparingly,  say  twice  a week.  Game,  fish,  poultry,  and 
vegetables,  except  the  stronger  kinds,  may  be  eaten  every 
day  with  dinner.  No  beer  with  dinner.  Lemon-juice  is  a good 
substitute,  but  ginger  beer  and  ginger  ale  should  be  avoided. 
Light  puddings,  such  as  bread,  tapioca,  or  ground  rice,  may 
be  taken,  and  a little  good  wholesome  fruit ; but  this  latter 
is  better  before  breakfast.  No  pastry ; and  cheese  is  poison. 

One  cup  of  not  over-strong  tea  at  five  o’clock,  and  a tiny 
biscuit. 
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Supper  at  7 or  7.30  with  a cup  of  cocoa.  Sauces  and 
hot  peppers  disagree ; so  do  stews,  for  this  reason : no  cook 
lives  who  can  keep  grease  out  of  a stew;  and  moreover, 
stews  and  food  of  that  consistency  are  generally  swallowed 
too  quickly,  and  do  not  get  mixed  with  the  salivary  jilices. 

Salads  are  also  to  be  avoided. 

While  admitting  that  a regimen  such  as  this  may  be  hard 
for  some  to  carry  out,  still  I do  earnestly  advise  those  of  my 
readers  who  are  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  to  try  it  for  a fortnight. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


IT  IS  MERELY  MY  LIVER. 

1 HE  liver  is  very  often  unjustly  accused  of  causing  discomfort 
to  its  owner.  One-half  the  trifling  ailments  from  which  men 
suffer  are  put  down  to  slight  liver  derangement ; and  indeed 
when,  for  instance,  a man  of  business  comes  to  his  physician 
of  a morning,  lookifig  somewhat  pale,  somewhat  worried, 
and  withal  a trifle  frightened  about  himself,  and  says,  with  a 
miserable  attempt  at  a smile,  “ I feel  a bit  out  of  sorts  this 
morning,  doctor;  I wish  you’d  take  a look  at  my  tongue;” 
and  the  doctor  replies,  “Yes,  yes,  I see  it  all ; liver  a bit  out 
of  order ; soon  put  that  to  rights  ’’—then,  I say,  the  physician 
has  rendered  his  patient  a happy  man  of  business.  For  the 

patient  says  to  himself,  “H’m!  only  my  liver;  well!  that’s 
good  news  anyhow.” 

Only  his  liver  I But  little  does  our  friend  know,  and  little 
do  thousands  know,  the  vast  importance  of  this  organ  to  the 
animal  economy. 

A terrible  array  of  diseases  connected  with  the  liver 
conies  up  before  my  mind’s  eye  as  I write,  and  most 
of  these  ailments  may  be  produced  from  the  same  causes, 
hvfng  ''  thoughtless  and  irregular 

To  say  then,  nothing  of  the  many  different  kinds  of 
tumours  that  may  form  in  the  liver,  we  have,  heading  the 
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roll  of  diseases  the  organ  is  subject  to,  inflaj/imation,  with  its 
racking  pains,  its  sickness  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  high 
fever  and  delirium,  and  which  sometimes,  even  when  most 
skilfully  treated,  runs  on  to  abscess,  emaciation,  utter 
prostration,  and  death.  The  liver  at  times  gets  enlarged; 
this  may  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  causing  severe  dyspepsia, 
clay-coloured  countenance,  constipation,  and  diarrhoea, 
perhaps  even  dropsy  and  death,  is  another  disorder  to  which 
free-and-easy  living  may  give  rise.  Waxy  degeneration  is 
still  another,  and  more  terrible  because,  although  death  is 
not  by  any  means  immediate,  the  disease,  after  inflicting 
months  of  ill-health  and  trouble  and  gloom,  leads  surely  and 
steadfastly  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  liver  is  also  subject  to  many  troubles  connected  with 
its  blood-vessels  and  its  gall-bladder,  in  which  sometimes 
stones  or  calculi  form,  as  they  do  in  the  urinary  bladder; 
and  these  calculi,  small  though  they  may  be,  often  in  their 
passage  along  the  biliary  duct  towards  the  intestine,  produce 
the  most  intense  agony  and  sickness. 

Atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a wasting  away  of  the  organ,  and 
deserves  a word  or  two  en  passant.  It  is  a disease  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  more  often  brought  on  by  excesses  of 
various  kinds,  coupled  probably  with  worry  and  anxiety,  than 
by  any  other  cause,  which  surely  proves  that  it  is  a dangerous 
thing  for  people,  when  trouble  comes  upon  them,  as  now 
and  then  it  does  on  all,  to  try  and  drown  their  cares  by 
using  stimulants.  Its  first  symptoms  would  be  a general 
feeling  of  ailing,  with  headache,  thirst,  depression  of  spirits, 
and  feverishness. 

There  is  another  preliminary  symptom  which  I must 
not  omit  to  mention — I mean  drowsiness.  This  feeling 
of  drowsiness  is  present  sometimes  even  in  congestion 
of  the  liver.  It  is  a symptom  which  always  tells  of 
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something  wrong,  and  the  merest  tyro  cannot  mistake  it,  if  I 
describe  it  as  a feeling  of  drowsiness  without  the  power  to  sleep. 
But  these  symptoms  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  the  very 
first  sign  of  the  mischief  may  be  jaundice.  Of  course  this 
latter  is  always  present  in  the  confirmed  stage,  because  the 
bile  is  suppressed.  With  the  jaundice  there  is  naturally 
extreme  depression  of  spirits,  great  pain,  and  often  vomiting  of 
mucus  and  blood  (like  coffee  grounds) ; muttering  delirium ; 
coma  and  death  soon  step  in  to  ease  the  patient’s  sufferings, 
and  this  may  take  place  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to  a week. 
Cure  there  is  none. 

The  liver  is  not  only  the  largest  and  most  intricately 
formed,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body,  probably  next  to  the  heart  the  most  important.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body ; 
indeed  if  the  liver  is  out  of  order,  every  tissue  of  our  frame 
suffers,  and  with  these  the  mind.  Its  function  is  to  secrete 
the  bile. 

Now,  the  suppression  of  this  important  fluid,  or  the 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  it  towards  the  intestine,  injures 
the  system  in  two  ways— first,  if  retained  in  the  blood  or 
reabsorbed  into  the  circulation,  it  becomes  a poison,  and 
jaundice  is  the  result ; and  secondly,  when  not  poured  into 
the  intestine  the  proper  chylification  is  prevented,  and  thus 
two  great  evils  result. 

I shall  now  say  one  or  two  words  about  some  of  the  ei<ery- 
day  ailments  in  connection  therewith. 

First  and  commonest  on  the  list  is  what  is  usually  known 
as  a bilious  attack,  or  in  its  more  mitigated  form  simply 
“ biliousness.”  The  patient  had  gone  to  bed  all  right  as  he 
thought,  after  probably  a hearty  supper,  if  anything  probably 

too  much  lobster  salad  (the  wine  could  do  no  harm oh ! 

dear,  no).  For  the  first  part  of  the  night  his  slumbers  were 
heavy,  then  he  had  begun  to  toss  about,  moan,  feel  uneasy. 
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have  interviews  with  nightmares  of  various  kinds  to  suit  his 
fancy.  And  this  was  his  condition  in  the  morning:  a 
decided  disinclination  to  get  up  : “ let  business  do  as  it  likes 
for  one  day.”  More  or  less  headache,  a tongue  like  calico 
and  tasting  of  brass ; eyes  like  pickled  onions,  nausea  at  the 
stomach  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  Feels  if  he  could 
vomit  he  would  be  all  right.  Does,  and  he  is  not.  Tries 
■again  and  perhaps  retching  comes  on,  ending  in  the  ejection 
of  bile  and  sometimes  even  blood,  which  shocks  him  very 
much  and  causes  the  doctor  to  be  sent  for.  And  the  wise 
man  probably  enjoins  rest  in  bed,  administers  a draught, 
such  as  the  following — of  .solution  of  muriate  of  morphia 
ten  drops,  of  carbonate  of  soda  ten  grains,  of  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  four  drops,  dissolved  in  a little  soda-water.  Ice 
may  be  used,  and  a mustard  poultice  placed  on  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  following  left  to  be  taken  at  bed-time — 
only  very  little  food  having  been  taken  during  the  day  ; — 
Three  grains  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  a quarter  of  a grain 
of  podophyllin,  and  five  grains  of  extract  of  dandelion. 

And  now  I come  to  mention  a complaint  of  a more 
dangerous  nature.  I refer  to  chronic  congestion  of  the  liver. 
It  may  be  occasioned  by  high  living  or  by  violent  exercise, 
or  by  anything  that  interferes  with  the  due  excretion  of  the 
bile.  Here  we  shall  find  a feeling  of  weight  and  tightness 
in  the  right  side,  probably  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  slight 
or  severe  nausea,  want  of  appetite,  giddiness,  and  sometimes 
distressing  flatulence.  Nervousness,  too,  in  some  degree 
will  seldom  be  absent.  There  are  other  signs,  patent  only 
to  the  profession. 

On  the  first  symptoms  of  anything  like  congestion,  the 
sufferer  will  do  well  to  obtain  the  following  mixture,  and 
take  an  eighth  part  thereof  every  morning  before  breakfast : — 
Of  Epsom  salts  one  and  a quarter  ounce,  of  Glauber  salts 
half  an  ounce,  of  tincture  of  lavender  four  drams,  of  pepper- 
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mint  water  ten  ounces.  Later  on,  while  still  using  mild 
aperients,  tonics  must  be  added ; the  following,  for  instance, 
is  a nice  warm  tonic  aperient,  an  ounce  of  which  may  be 
taken  now  and  then  as  occasion  requires  : — Take  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  the  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  one  and  a 
half  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  five  drams  each  of 
spirits  of  ether  and  sal  volatile,  and  add  peppermint  water  to 
make  it  up  to  ten  ounces.  Remember,  however,  that  while 
medicines  may  cure  congestion,  you  must  give  them  fair 
play,  by  well  regulating  the  diet  and  attending  to  all  the 
rules  of  health  and  hygiene. 

It  is  with  the  earlier  symptoms  we  have  to  do  here,  for 
unfortunately  in  its  advanced  stage  the  disorder  is  quite 
incurable.  The  first  thing  that  may  attract  the  patient’s 
notice  will  be  simply  some  slight  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  liver.  Then  there  will  be  pain  in  the  right 
side,  not  severe,  a dry  skin,  with  a pasty  appearance  of  the 
face,  flatulence,  constipation,  and  difficulty  of  digestion,  loss 
of  flesh,  and  general  discomfort.  Now  these  symptoms  may 
not  be  considered  quite  diagnostic,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  entirely  sufficient  to  awaken  the  patient  to  a sense  of 
impending  danger.  Let  him  then,  now  or  never,  rouse 
himself  to  action ; and  no  good  can  be  done  without 
regulation  of  diet.  This  must  be  nourishing,  but  plain ; and 
highly  spiced  or  seasoned  dishes  must  be  completely  given 
up,  as  well  as  spirituous  liquors  in  any  shape  or  form  what- 
ever. Violent  exercise  must  not  be  taken,  but  exercise  in 
moderation  and  cheerful  society  are  beneficial.  Aperients 
too  will  be  required,  and  the  sufferer  cannot  do  better  than 
use  the  mixture  of  salts,  &c.,  and  the  podophyllin  pill  already 
given  in  this  chapter.  Here  I append  a simple  electuary,  of 
which  a tea-spoonful  may  be  taken  now  and  then,  some 
time  before  breakfast.  It  is  merely;  the  extract  of  dandelion, 
confection  of  senna,  and  cream  of  tartar,  equal  parts  of  each| 
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well  mixed.  Friction  over  the  seat  of  the  liver  with  some 
stimulating  ointment  or  liniment  may  help  to  cure.  To 
those  who  can  afford  to  travel,  the  mineral  wells  of  various 
well  known  places  will  do  good. 


“doctor,  is  my  heart  all  right?” 

Professor  Blank,  of  E , devoted  a whole  week  of  the 

session  to  lecturing  to  his  students  on  the  subject  of  heart 
diseases.  He  had  a private  apartment  opening  off  the  class- 
room, to  which  he  was  wont  to  retire  after  he  had  finished 
his  discourse,  in  order  to  take  off  his  gown,  and  enjoy  a 
quiet  cigar,  and  a little  meditation  by  the  fire.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  a modest  knock  came  to  the 
door. 

“ Enter,”  said  Professor  Blank. 

And,  hat  in  hand,  appeared  one  of  his  students,  looking 
somewhat  worried  and  pale. 

“ What  can  I do  for  you,  Mr.  M.  ? ” 

“ Nothing,  I fear,”  was  the  reply.  “ Nothing  on  earth  can 
aid  me.  I have  the  very  symptoms  that  you  were  to-day 
describing.  Sound  me  and  see,  sir.” 

The  “ sounding  ” was  soon  performed. 

“You’re  in  perfect  health  as  regards  your  heart.” 

That  was  the  verdict.  And  Mr.  M.  went  away  happy. 

But  hardly  had  the  kindly  old  professor  resumed  his  seat 
before  another  knock  resounded  on  the  door. 

“Come  in.  Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  C. ?” 

“ I’m  a dead  man,”  gasped  Mr.  C.,  looking  wildly  round 
as  if  he  wanted  to  clutch  something.  “ I’ve  got  heart  disease, 
as  sure  as  a gun.” 
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“Not  quite  as  bad  as  that,  I trust.  Take  off  your  coat.” 

Auscultation  and  percussion  were  speedily  performed ; then 
the  professor  laughed  in  C.’s  face. 

“ Sound  as  a bell,  man,”  he  said.  “ Go  home  to  your 
dinner  and  don’t  be  a fool.” 

The  doctor  did  not  sit  down  again,  however.  No,  he  was 
afraid  there  would  be  more  of  them,  so  he  hurried  along 
through  the  quad,  and  got  into  his  carriage. 

But  he  had  two  more  visits  at  his  residence  on  the  same 
night,  from  frightened  students,  and  every  day  during 
the  remainder  of  that  week  he  had  a visit  or  two  of  the  same 
kind. 

On  the  following  Monday  he  got  on  to  fevers,  and 
the  students  completely  recovered  from  their  cardiac  com- 
plaints. 

“ Doctor,  is  my  heart  all  right  ? ” How  often  we  medical 
men  hear  that  question  ! Hear  it  from  strong  robust  men, 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  and  permit  you 
to  examine  their  chest.  Hear  it  from  nervous,  trembling, 
pale  patients,  who  submit  to  the  auscultation  with  the  same 
grace  they  might  exhibit  if  in  a dock,  and  about  to  listen  to  a 
jury’s  verdict.  Hear  it  from  people  to  all  appearance  hardy 
and  hearty,  round-faced,  rosy-cheeked,  jolly  men,  who  do 
allow  you  to  feel  their  pulse,  but  would  no  more  think  of 
letting  you  examine  the  chest,  than  they  would  think  of 
leading  a forlorn  hope — because  their  nerves  are  all  putty,  to 
put  it  plainly. 

“ Doctor,  is  my  heart  all  right  ? ” How  truly  happy  one 
is  when  he  can  give  a patient  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
and  send  him  away  rejoicing,  with  nothing  to  do  but  throw 
his  nervousness  to  the  winds,  his  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  get 
well ! 

A few  of  the  symptoms  of  functional  heart  complaint : it 
must  be  premised  that  so  closely  do  these  symptoms  often 
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approach  in  character  to  those  of  real  valvular  or  other 
ailments  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  sufferer  there- 
from should  feel  anxious,  or  that — as  he  really  ought  to — he 
should  consult  a doctor  on  his  condition.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  from  this  nervous  people 
may  take  some  comfort,  that  those  who  have  the  real 
disorder  seldom  believe  there  is  anything  radically  wrong 
with  them,  whereas  persons  with  the  fictitious  complaint,  or 
functional  derangement  of  the  heart,  are  very  often  found  in 
the  physician’s  waiting-room.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
symptoms  may  be  of  such  a character  as  to  deceive  a young 
or  inexperienced  medical  man,  for  there  may  be,  and  often 
is,  a distinct  cardiac  bruit,  a murmur  is  got  up,  as  it  were, 
not  with  the  patient’s  consent,  of  course,  when,  if  he  be  at 
all  nervous,  he  seats  himself  in  the  doctor’s  chair.  Besides, 
the  actual  pain  or  suffering  in  the  functional  derangement  of 
the  heart  may  be,  and  often  is,  greater  than  that  in  actual 
disease  of  the  organ. 

Palpitation  not  constant — is  another  symptom  that 
patients  often  complain  about,  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  is 
a most  distressful  feeling  at  times. 

Flushing  of  the  face  is  another,  or  sudden  faintness,  or 
giddiness  on  stooping  down  and  rising  again  to  the  erect 
position. 

The  patient  cannot,  or  is  afraid  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  and 
I have  known  people  who  would  not  go  to  sleep  thus  for 
any  consideration. 

There  may  be  a disagreeable/////m>;^  at  the  heart,  usually 
caused  from  flatulence  and  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and 
during  this  period,  which  never  lasts  more  than  a few  minutes, 
the  heart  is  undoubtedly  labouring,  and  the  fear  of  im- 
pending  death  is  often  very  great, 

_ The  digestion  is  invariably  out  of  order,  the  appetite 
irregular,  hunger  being  sometimes  inordinate,  and  at  other 
times  gone  entirely  for  days. 
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When  very  tired,  the  patient  feels  a kind  of  choking 
sensation  at  the  root  of  the  throat  where  it  joins  the  sternum ; 
he  is  also  cross  and  peevish  on  such  occasions. 

Sometimes  sleep  does  good  if  taken  during  the  day,  but 
not  always,  for  instead  of  awaking  refreshed,  as  often  as  not 
he  rises  from  the  sofa  cross  and  snappish  with  everybody 
around  him,  and  more  so  with  himself.  He  feels  altogether 
“ mean,”  both  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word  and  in  the 
American. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  suffering  from  symptoms  such  as 
the  above,  the  patient  is  subject  to  fits  of  ^reut  depression  op 
spirits.  He  is  often,  indeed,  little  better  than  a thorough 
hypochondriac. 

Now  for  the  treatment Go  to  your  room,  lie  quietly 
down  on  the  sofa,  and  think.  Pass  in  mental  review  the 
acts  of  your  daily  life  and  your  whole  modus  vivendi ; 
everything  you  do  from  the  time  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
until  the  time  you  seek  your  couch  at  night.  What  you  eat 
and  what  you  drink,  the  amount  of  exercise  you  take,  and 
the  kind  thereof;  let  everything  be  considered.  You  do 
know  the  golden  rules  of  health.  You  know  as  well  as 
I do  that  if  you  do  not  breathe  fresh  air  in-doors  and 
out,  waking  and  sleeping,  that  you  are  not  living,  but 
only  existing  like  a fish  in  muddy  water,  or  grass  in  a dark 
cellar.  You  know  the  value  of  healthful  exercise,  and 
the  bracingness  of  the  morning  tub,  and  the  utility  of 
the  weekly  warm  bath  or  Turkish  bath,  in  assisting  nature  to 
eliminate  matter  which  if  retained  impurifies  the  blood. 
You  know  that  intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking  means 
slow,  sure  suicide,  and  that  the  want  of  good  sleep  at  night 
is  ruination  to  brain,  heart,  and  nerves.  You  know  all  this. 
You  have,  therefore,  only  to  rectify  your  way  of  living.  But 
merely  thinking  about  it  will  do  no  good.  Take  a note- 
book and  sketch  out  your  daily  routine  as  regards  an  attempt 
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at  health  recovery.  Your  time  of  getting  up,  your  bath, 
your  exercise  and  the  kind  of  it — pleasant  it  must  be,  or  it 
will  do  no  good — and  your  daily  diet.  Write  down  also 
your  present  symptoms,  and  after  a fortnight  of  your  new 
regime,  if  it  shall  have  been  skilfully  made  and  boldly  adhered 
to,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  several  of  your  old  distressing 
symptoms  missing.  x\gain  write  down  your  symptoms,  make 
still  more  reforms,  and  so  go  on  to — with  God’s  blessing — 
good  health. 

But  what  about  medicine?  you  ask.  Well,  I had  not 
forgotten  that,  but,  without  regime,  drugs  will  avail  you 
nothing. 

It  may  be,  then,  that  a belladonna  plaster  will  be  needed 
to  quiet  pain  and  heart  action.  Try  it. 

The  circulation,  at  all  events,  will  need  to  be  stilled  and 
regulated. 

I have  found  that  doses  now  and  then,  when  a patient 
feels  depressed,  of  a mixture  containing  tincture  of  assafoetida 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  camphor  water  is  very  good 
(any  respectable  chemist  will  tell  you  the  dose,  according  to 
age,  sex,  &c.)  Another  excellent  remedy,  which  may  be 
kept  in  the  house,  is  composed  of  the  ammoniated  tincture 
of  valerian,  tincture  of  lavender  (co.),  and  tincture  of  rhubarb 
in  peppermint  water.  Do  not  be  always  taking  either,  but 
have  them  ready. 

Constipation,  if  present,  may  be  relieved  by  a dose  of 
tincture  of  rhubarb  with  a little  sal  volatile  taken  in  an  ounce 
of  senna  infusion.  A capital  remedy,  but  take  plenty  of 
exercise  for  this  complication,  and  plenty  of  green  vegetables 
and  fruit. 

Bismuth  the  trisnitrate — dees  good  if  there  be  much 
irritability  and  acidity,  combined  with  soda,  and  taken  in 
laurel  water.  The  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  if  nervousness  be 
present,  or  the  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  infusion  ol 
quassia. 
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If  there  be  a gouty  tendency,  better  see  a doctor. 

But  pepsine  in  some  form  is  sure  to  do  good — the  pepsine 
tablets  of  the  shops  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  in  blood,  a good  trial  should  be  given  to  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia. 

Tea  and  coffee,  if  taken  at  all,  should  be  very  weak  j and 
stimulants  should  be  avoided  entirely ; at  the  very  most,  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  very  best  brandy  in  a bottle  of  Vichy 
water,  is  all  that  I should  permit  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever. 


BURROUGHS, WELLG0ME(&C9 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  AT  A YORKSHIRE  SPA. — A WORD 
ABOUT  WINTER. 


I DO  not  think  that  I ever  fully  realised  what  a fearful 
affliction  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  gout  is  to  individuals, 
until  I happened  to  arrive,  during  my  summer  touring,  at  a 
pretty  little  health  resort  in  Yorkshire.  I have  been  here 
but  two  days  : it  would  do  any  one  who  has  the  least  ten- 
dency to  rheumatism— without  being  a confirmed  invalid- 
good  to  sojourn  here  for  a like  period. 

Why  ? Is  it  that  the  waters — which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Harrogate  and  the  baths  would  in  that  brief  period  act  like 
a charm,  and  restore  the  visitor  to  health  ? No,  I do  not 
mean  to  say  they  would,  beneficial  and  all  though  they  may 
be.  The  effect  would  be  a moral  one,  and  the  good  would 
accrue  in  this  way  — 

The  visitor  bearing  in  mind  what  I have  said  before ; 
that  rheumatism  is  a blood  disease— intimately  connected 

with,  if  not  depending  on,  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs 

would  see  such  sights  as  would  cause  him  to  regulate  his 
system  of  living,  and  give  more  attention  to  what  he  ate  and 
drank,  and  to  his  manner  of  eating  and  drinking,  for  the 
future. 

Here,  passing  my  gate — for  I am  writing  these  lines  at  the 
watering-place  I mention — are  dozens  of  invalids — not  scores, 
for  the  season  has  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced.  Last  evening 
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the  rain  came  down  in  torrents ; the  sky  was  as  dark  as 
clouds  could  make  it ; a mist  rose  up  off  the  troubled  lake 
with  the  force  with  which  the  rain  fell  on  it ; and  invalids 
could  only  gaze  gloomily  out  at  the  scene  from  the  win- 
dows of  their  hotels  or  apartments ; but  to-day  the  sky  is 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  a gentle  breeze  is  blowing ; hence 
our  invalids  are  crawling  abroad. 

Yonder  goes  a poor  lassie  one  feels  pity  for.  She  is 
well-dressed  and  comely ; perhaps  she  is  well  off  in  a 
worldly  way,  but  she  is  painfully  limping  on  a stick. 

There  goes  a poor  soul  on  crutches  : his  is  a bad  case, 
perhaps  incurable ; but  he  has  been  hoping  against  hope, 
and  came  here  with  hope  in  his  heart. 

Yonder  are  three  matronly  ladies.  They  may  or  might  be 
sisters  or  cousins,  so  like  are  they  in  face,  in  hair,  which  is 
white,  and  in  dress,  which  is  black.  They  walk  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty ; they  would  scorn  to  use  sticks  to  lean  on, 
but  they  use  their  sturdy  umbrellas,  nevertheless. 

You  see  here  people  in  every  attitude  of  pain  and  weari- 
ness, which  speaks  volumes  to  an  observant  medical  mind  : 
the  stiffened  joints,  the  slow  and  laboured  gait,  the  half-bent 
neck,  the  unstraightened  back,  with  one  supporting  hand 
placed  upon  the  spine  : all  speak  to  one  in  a language  that 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

I could  guess  at  the  life  history  of  many  of  these. 

That  poor  young  lady,  for  example— why  is  she  so  early 
afflicted?  Not  through  excess  of  living,  of  course;  she  very 
likely  inherited  the  idiosyncrasy.  The  rheumatism  might 
have  been  kept  at  bay  with  care  until,  out  of  her  teens,  her 
heart  strengthened  by  years,  her  constitution  might  have 
defied  the  foe ; but  exposure  to  wet  and  a draught,  either  in 
driving  or  in  a boat,  brought  on  an  attack,  and  happy  may 
she  consider  herself  if,  having  recovered,  she  has  future 
immunity  from  the  distressing  malady. 
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To  some  extent  we  might  suppose  that  either  the  girl  her- 
self was  to  blame,  or  her  guardians ; for  knowing  she  was 
delicate,  flannel  underclothing  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
worn  both  winter  and  summer. 

Flannel  underclothing — Forsyth’s  Hygienic — is  not  a cure 
for  chronic  rheumatism,  but  it  is  so  sure  a preventative  that 
I am  justified  in  urgently  recommending  its  use.  Nay, 
further:  without  holding  extreme  views  like  the  German 
doctor,  I would  advise  patients  who  are  subject  to  rheuma- 
tism or  rheumatic  gout  to  adopt  the  woollen  system  of 
clothing  almost  entirely,  both  by  night  and  by  day.  There  is 
no  reason  at  all  why  the  sheets  of  the  bed  should  not  be  of 
wool,  pillow  cases  alone  being  linen.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  but  very  little  chance  indeed  of 
catching  a chill  in  bed. 

Once  adopted,  so  great  would  be  the  comfort  obtained  and 
the  safety  insured,  that  the  old  linen  or  cotton  sheets  would 
be  discarded.  I must  warn  the  invalid,  however,  against  the 
neglect  of  having  these  woollen  sheets  or  thin  blankets 
regularly  washed. 

I would  carry  my  scheme  of  woollen  day  clothing  so  far 
as  to  permit  neither  linen  next  the  skin,  nor,  except  on  par- 
ticular and  unavoidable  dress  occasions,  linen  anywhere ; 

and  the  same  rules  should  be  carried  out  summer  and 
winter. 

Of  the  feet  and  limbs  particular  care  should  be  taken. 
The  shoes  or  boots— boots  are  best— ought  to  be  strong,  of  the 
best  leather,  and  roomy  enough  to  admit  of  warm  worsted 
socks  or  stockings  being  worn.  These  should  be  soft,  and 
on  no  account  should  they  be  worn  after  they  become  damp 
with  perspiration  or  otherwise.  Those  who  suffer  from  chronic 
rheumatism  have  often  weak  right  hearts;  the  blood  does 
not  find  its  way  back  from  the  feet  with  celerity,  and  heat 
and  perspiration  are  the  results.  Thousands  of  people  not 
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only  catch  cold,  but  positively  catch  their  deaths  through  the 
feet.  Why  will  they  not  be  warned  ? Socks  and  stockings 
are  cheap  enough,  yet  I know  many  who  spend  pounds  on 
their  backs  and  begrudge  pence  to  their  feet.  Two  pairs  of 
stockings  or  socks  a week  ! This  is  not  enough,  reader.  If 
you  are  subject  to  rheumatism,  or  have  an  idiosyncrasy  that 
way,  or  if  you  are  ever  troubled  with  acidity  or  heartburn, 
change  the  socks  once  a day,  and  if  damp  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Persons  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  who  do  not  wear 
woollen  clothing  are  very  liable  to  chills  from  damps  and 
draughts,  but  even  those  who  do  dress  as  I advise  should 
not  expose  themselves  rashly. 

If  I were  now  to  guess  at  the  life  histories  of  those 
matronly  ladies  who  lean  as  gracefully  as  they  can  on  their 
silken  umbrellas,  I should  say  that  their  trouble,  if  not  here- 
ditary, arose  from  dietary  errors  and  want  of  sufficient 
exercise.  They  have  been  busy  people,  perhaps— busy  at 
some  kind  of  business  which  took  up  all  their  time  ; they  did 
not  require  exercise,  they  thought,  being  always  on  the  move, 
one  way  or  another — with  only  the  walk  to  and  fro  from 
church  on  Sunday  to  count  for  relaxation  of  mind.  They 
forgot,  or  they  did  not  know,  that  moving  around  at  the  duties 
of  business  is  not  exercise  in  its  proper  sense  ; that  exercise 
must  be  pleasurable  to  be  of  any  avail ; that  mind  and  body 
must  both  have  a change.  Probably  the  digestion  began  to 
fail  before  a twinge  of  rheumatism  took  place ; they  had 
little  appetite  for  breakfast,  except  for  that  cup  of  tea  and 
toast.  They  often  felt  weary  before  the  day  was  half  over 
— tired.  I emphasise  the  word  “ tired  ” because  this  feeling  is 
universal  at  the  onset  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Sometimes 
their  backs  ached  in  so  weary  a way  that  even  appetite  was 
interfered  with,  and  depression  of  spirits  caused  them  to 
take  very  gloomy  views  of  life  indeed.  Cordials  would  be 
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suggested.  Ah ! these  cordials,  what  a deal  of  misery  they 
have  to  account  for.  Giving  but  temporary  relief,  requiring 
to  be  taken  oftener,  and  still  more  often,  as  the  taking  of 
them  becomes  habitual,  injuring  the  digestion,  producing 
irritability  of  temper  and  restless  nights,  they  never  fail  to 
increase  what  they  are  meant  to  quell,  and  shorten  life 


Behold  those  three  old  men  yonder.  They  are  really  not 
old  in  years,  but  no  ancient  Chelsea  pensioner  ever  walked 
more  stiffly.  They  are  only  chance  acquaintances,  but  a 
fellow  feeling  makes  them  wondrous  kind.  They  talk  not  of 
politics,  nor  of  the  general  news  of  the  day,  but  of  hot  baths 
and  sulphurous  waters,  and  they  compare  notes,  and  each 
takes  some  small  degree  of  comfort  in  thinking  he  is  not 
alone  in  his  rheumatic  misery,  and  that  there  are  others 


Now,  one  mistake  that  many  such  as  these  make  when  at 
watering-places  like  this,  is  that  of  taking  stimulants  to  banish 
t eir  pain  and  weariness.  The  temptation  is  great,  but  most 
medical  men  will  tell  them  that  this  plan  makes  matters  worse 
because  it  weakens  nerves  and  digestion. 

I may  tell  you  at  once,  reader,  if  you  are  rheumatically  in- 
clined, or  actually  a sufferer,  that  a residence  and  course  of 
treatment  at  places  of  the  Harrogate  type  will  do  good  if 
t ere  be  at  the  same  time  a judicious  dietary  regime  carried 


itself. 
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whatever. 


I,  you  may  save  yourself  the  expense  of 


It  IS  truly  a matter  of  the  greatest  regret  that 
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and  weariness  leave  them ; they  are  young  again,  and 
almost  forget  they  were  ever  ill. 

But  away  they  go  back  to  business,  and  perhaps  to 
pleasure,  perhaps  to  unbridled  license  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  j and,  alas  ! back  comes  the  foe  with  a rush,  and  in 
mind  and  body  they  are  worse  than  they  were  before. 

The  same  holds  good  as  regards  a course  of  treatment 
taken  without  going  to  a spa. 

You  take  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  medicines  vaunted 
as  complete  cures  of  rheumatism  ; you  take  also  a course  of 
Turkish  baths  ; one  way  or  another  you  manage  to  drive  the 
acid  on  which  your  trouble  depends  out  of  your  system. 
And  all  would  be  well  and  good  if  stricter  attention  were 
paid  to  the  rules  of  correct  living,  and  errors  of  diet  most 
carefully  avoided. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  away  from  home,  at  spas 
or  the  seaside,  and  who  have  not  returned  so  well  as  they 
could  have  wished,  and  fear,  therefore,  that  the  winter  may 
bear  hard  upon  them. 

But  even  these,  if  there  be  nothing  seriously  the  matter 
constitutionally,  need  not  fear  the  coming  winter  and  cold 
spring,  if  they  be  guided  by  the  hints  I shall  now  give  them. 

You  will  perceive  that  it  is  a matter  of  debility,  and 
probably  anaemia,  after  all,  and  I will  give  this  warning  to 
commence  with : it  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to 
attempt  to  hurry  a cure,  and  one  which  has  ended  fatally 
often  enough  ere  now. 

I will  tell  you  how  the  mistake  is  made.  People  find  that, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  they  have  been  pulled  down 
somewhat;  they  are  thinner,  paler,  more  nervous  and  ex- 
citable, and  do  not  sleep  so  well.  So  they  jump  at  the 
extraordinary  conclusion  that  if  they  pour  tonics  into  their 
systems,  and  worry  down  food  in  abundance,  they  can  go  at 
the  gallop  towards  good  health,  and  reach  the  goal  in  a very 
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short  time ; but  their  very  debility  bars  progression,  for  a 
weakly  stomach  and  system  cannot  do  with  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  food,  however  much  it  may  be  required  by  the 
system,  therefore  biliousness,  brain  excitement,  a kind  of 
general  fever,  are  the  results ; things  become  worse  instead  of 
mending,  and  the  nervousness  also  becomes  worse. 

It  is  a truism  that,  in  the  matter  of  regaining  lost  health, 
we  must  creep  before  we  can  walk. 

I wish  you  to  remember  that  tonics  are  often  required, 
but  that  the  greatest  possible  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
selecting  them ; so  very  many  of  them  are  apt  to  bind  up  the 
system.  Now,  if  the  secretions  do  not  flow  easily  and  well, 
it  is  evident  enough  that  to  throw  tonics  into  the  blood  at 
random  can  only  result  in  fevering  it.  We  get,  therefore, 
headaches  to  follow,  from  congestion  of  the  brain ; engorge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  dyspepsia.  Instead  of 
nourishing  the  body,  we  are  positively  reducing  it  and  shorten- 
ing life. 

But  tonics,  some  readers  will  be  ready  enough  to  tell  me, 
are  actually  needed  to  pull  one  together  after  the  gaieties  of  a 
summer  holiday. 

True,  they  are,  but  I would  have  you  choose  the  very 
mildest,  and  see  first  that  every  secretion  is  flowing  freely. 
How  can  you  tell  ? In  several  ways  ; first,  while  taking  tonics 

the  system  must  be  fairly  open.  If  it  be  not  so,  doses 

suited  to  the  strength — of  some  gentle  laxative,  such  as  the 
liquid  extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada,  or  the  Cascara  Chocolate 
of  Ferris  & Company,  or  even  the  compound  rhubarb  and 
ipecacuanha  pills,  or,  in  plethoric  subjects,  cream  of  tartar  and 
sulphur  (invaluable),  will  do  much  good.  But  during  a course 
of  mild  tonics,  the  tongue  should  be  clean,  the  eye  should 
be  clear,  the  mucous  membrane  inside  the  nose  should 
never  be  dry,  there  should  be  no  heat  of  eyes  or 
drowsiness,  no  tired  feeling,  no  imperfection  of  sleep  at 
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night  nor  wearying  dreams,  no  irritability  of  temper,  and  no 
extra  dryness  of  skin.  If  then  the  tonics  you  are  taking 
bring  on  a few  of  these  symptoms,  the  dose  is  too  great,  or 
the  tonic  is  not  of  a suitable  kind. 

Iron  is  often  wanted  in  the  pale  and  bloodless,  and  the 
phosphates  in  the  nervous ; but  let  the  doses  be  small.  Do 
not,  as  you  value  your  health,  attempt  to  hurry  nature.  Give 
her  time.  To  go  slowly  is  to  go  safely.  It  is  a pleasure  to  a 
physician  to  watch  the  gradual  return  to  health  of  a patient 
after  long  illness.  It  is  like  the  dawning  of  a summer’s 
morn,  calm,  quiet,  imperceptible,  but  altogether  beautiful. 

The  return  to  health  of  muscle,  mind,  and  nerve,  after  a 
summer  holiday  that  has  not  been  judiciously  spent,  must 
also  be  gradual,  if  one  would  not  find  the  winter  rapidly 
approaching,  and  feel  himself  but  ill  able  to  face  its  storms 
and  changeableness. 

So  I advise  that,  on  a return  to  work,  you — at  some  very 
calm  moment,  early  in  the  morning,  perhaps,  before  you 
have  turned  out  of  bed — quietly  think  of  the  labours  that  are 
before  you  in  the  coming  busy  months,  and  consider  how 
you  may  most  easily  get  through  them.  Make  some  plan, 
adopt  some  system  of  spending  the  day,  especially  the 
leisure  hours  thereof.  Do  not  be  in  the  least  degree  excited 
about  your  state  or  condition,  although  you  may  not  feel  as 
strong  as  you  could  wish.  Health  is  sure  to  come  if  you 
keep  calm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  worry  over  matters, 
depend  upon  it  that  you  will  only  make  matters  worse. 

When  a man  is  in  the  water  and  imagines  he  is  drowning 
he  strikes  out  with  frantic  rapidity,  fatigues  himself,  and 
sinks.  If  he  has  confidence,  a few  measured  slow  strokes 
serves  to  keep  him  afloat.  A friend  and  patient  of 
mine  wanted  to  hurry  me  and  hurry  himself  to  get  well. 
He  was  nervous  and  his  blood  was  all  on  fire. 
He  marvelled  much  that  I did  not  pour  tonics  into 
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him,  strong  soups,  rich  foods,  and  so  forth.  I did 
nothing  for  nearly  a week ; merely  prescribing  a rhubarb 
pill,  and  commanding  him  to  keep  quiet  and  be  calm. 
Then  I began  some  gentle  tonic — it  was,  I think,  quassia 
and  cinchona,  with  an  acid  and  a little  non-constipating 
preparation  of  iron.  I was  cautious  even  with  this,  and 
gave  orders  that  his  diet  should  rather  be  restricted  at 
first,  for  strong  foods  would  create  liver  and  stomach 
troubles.  And,  dear  reader,  it  is  really  wonderful  how 
little  food  a grown-up  person  can  thrive  upon.  The  follow- 
ing  formula  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  regard 
health  and  easy  nerves  as  the  greatest  blessings  on  earth  : 

I.  Full,  rich  diet  = Heat  of  blood,  nervousness,  and  mental 
worry. 

II.  Restricted,  but  nutritious  diet  = Coolness  of  system, 
calm  nerves,  and  happiness. 

Ergo  I.  = Ill-health  and  all  its  consequences.  II.  = 
Health  with  its  thousand  blessings. 

My  patient  was  wise ; he  did  as  I told  him,  and  1 was  as 
happy  as  ever  a physician  could  be.  For  there  came  quiet  to 
his  eye,  red  blood  to  his  veins,  and  in  two  months  he  was  jog- 
ging along  at  his  work  as  steadily  as  if  he  had  never  been  ill 
The  winter  (1887—88)  was  a hard  one,  but  my  patient  bore 
it  well.  He  is  away  somewhere  this  year,  but  not  at  a gay 
noisy  place. 

Well,  then,  lay  your  plans  to  get  well;  but  do  not  think 
too  much.  Live  by  rule  for  a time.  Do  not  commence 
even  the  simplest  tonics  until  you  have  acquired  perfect  steadi- 
ness of  mind  and  nerve,  and  have  a free,  well-regulated  system. 

or  a month  or  two,  if  you  can  take  it,  try  the  Kepler 
cod-hver  0.1  with  malt  extract.  If  the  oil  should  not  suit,  do 
not  press  it.  A week’s  trial  will  prove  if  it  can  be  assimilated  • 
if  It  cannot,  the  malt  alone  with  every  meal  will  do  good. 

The  unction  of  cod-liver  oil  at  night  all  over  the  breast 
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and  stomach  does  good.  A warm  wash  all  over,  followed 
by  the  cold  or  tepid  sponge  bath,  will  be  needed  next 
morning,  and  if  you  do  this  you  will  never  feel  cold  and 
never  take  cold. 

Take  plenty  of  recreative  exercise  in  the  open  air.  I wish 
you  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
harden  off,  as  gardeners  call  it,  for  the  winter. 

Do  not  err  in  clothing ; all  wool  but  all  light  is  the  rule 
for  health.  Exercise  and  a very  well  ventilated  bed-room 
will  give  refreshing  sleep,  and  this  latter  will  speedily  restore 
even  the  most  debilitated  system.  But,  remember,  it  must 
be  natural  sleep  versus  that  produced  by  narcotics. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


massage:  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  do. 

One  often  hears  droll  remarks  in  a railway  carriage.  While 
travelling  from  the  far  north  of  Scotland  last  autumn,  a lady, 
who  appeared  to  be  a well-to-do  tradesman’s  wife,  and  an 
elderly  gentleman,  entered  the  compartment  in  which  I sat, 
and,  soon  after  the  train  rolled  out  of  the  station  I became 
alive  to  the  following  scrap  of  conversation  : — 

“ And  how  is  your  son,  madam  ? ” 

“Oh,  better,*  sir,  thank  ye,  better,  and  at  his  work  again ; 
but,  sirs  ! he  did  suffer  wi’  thae  wickit  rheumatics.  He  went 
a’  the  way  to  Lunnun.  It  cost  him  a sweetie,  I can  tell  ye. 
But  he  cam’  back  withoot  his  sticks,  and  he’s  as  swack’st  an 
eel  the  day.” 

“ And  what  was  the  cure  ? Hydropathy  ? ” 

“Never  a hydropathy,  sir;  just  ensilage." 

“ Ensilage ! ” said  the  gentleman,  laughing.  “ Why, 
ensilage  is  the  process  farmers  adopt  for  keeping  grass  green 
and  sweet,  by  burying  it  in  pits.  They  didn’t  bury  your 
son,  surely  ? ” 

“ Na,  na,  I dinna  think  that.” 


• The  word  “ better  ’ in  Scotland  has  the  same  meaning  as  “ well  ” 
in  England. 

t Swack— supple. 
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“ You  mean  ?nassage,  I suppose.” 

“ That’s  it.  I thought  it  was  ensilage.  Ony  way,  they 
cured  him.  He  says  they  rubbed  him,  and  tickled  him,  and 
squeezed  him  till  he  squealed  again.  Massage  was  it  ? They 
medical  phraseeologees  aye  get  the  better  o’  me.  And  what 
is  massage,  sir,  ken  ye  ? ” 

“Massage?  Well,  massage  is  a new-fangled  cure,  a 
rubbing  or  bone-setting  kind  of  business  that — that  I can’t 
quite  explain.” 

No,  this  gentleman  could  not  explain ; and  although  they 
see  the  word  in  print  every  day  almost,  very  few  people 
know  anything  about  this  cure.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  new-fangled,  instead  of  which  it  is  very  old  indeed- — two 
thousand  years  at  least.  It  is  practised  at  this  day  by  the 
most  savage  nations.  It  is  a cure,  or  a relief,  therefore,  that 
has  suggested  itself  as  it  were.  It  is  natural,  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  be  genuine. 

The  roughest  species  of  massage  ever  I saw  applied  rather 
astonished  me.  I entered  my  bungalow  one  day  in  India, 
and  found  my  faithful  servant  Pandoo — a Mahratta  man — 
treading  with  his  naked  feet  the  stomach  of  another  man  who 
was  lying  on  his  back  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  his  face 
contorted  with  grimaces  and  agony.  Pandoo  was  moving 
his  feet  gently  but  firmly,  but  then  his  whole  weight  was  on 
the  poor  fellow. 

“ Pandoo  ! ” I cried,  “ what  are  you  doing  ? ” 

“All  right,  sahib,”  he  replied,  coolly.  “It’s  only  my 
brudder,  sahib,  and  he  ver’  bad.” 

The  brother,  it  appeared,  had  constipation  and  a stomach- 
ache He  went  away  free  from  pain,  but  the  cure  was  heroic, 
to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  this  system  of  massage  would 
hardly  commend  itself  to  any  London  institution,  I dare 
say. 

Now,  even  if  it  were  possible  in  one  chapter  to  des- 
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cribe,  by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  &c.,  all  the  various  ways 
of  applying  massage,  I do  not  think  it  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  Massage  must  be  scientifically  con- 
ducted to  be  of  much  real  service.  The  operations  must 
be  performed  by  one  who  is  skilful  and  has  studied  the 
subject  well.  Nevertheless,  when  I say  that  I believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  new-old  cure,  I come  to  my  readers  with 
hope  in  my  hands,  hope  for  thousands  who  may  have  been 
led  to  consider  themselves  incurables.  Surely  that  is  saying 
a deal. 

I shall  not  go  into  the  subject  of  “ moral  massage  ” at  all, 
although  it  is  one  which  offers  for  our  consideration  many 
curious  facts  indeed.  Mechanical  massage  consists  of  a 
variety  of  scientifically  applied  manipulations  to  the  limbs, 
trunk,  head,  and  neck,  such  as  rubbing,  squeezing,  pinching, 
&c.,  and  which  tend  to  restore  the  vital  functions,  to  set  the 
clogged  wheel  of  life  once  more  in  easy  motion,  to  purify  the 
blood-current  choked  by  effete  products ; in  a word,  to  renew 
life  and  energy. 

The  simplest  proof  of  the  benefits  of  massage  which  I can 
adduce  is  that  after  long  fatigue,  when  a person  is  what  is 
called  over-tired,  irritable,  nervous,  too  done-up  even  to 
sleep,  the  application  of  massage  will  soothe  the  body, 
tranquillise  the  mind,  and  make  him  feel — to  use  an 
expression  of  a patient  of  mine — “ as  fresh  as  a brook 
trout.” 

Now,  if  massage  could  do  no  more  than  even  that,  it 
would  be  a boon  to  mankind.  How  often  do  we  not  feel 
tired  and  used-up  with  the  exertions  of  a hard  day’s  toil,  even 
before  five  o clock  in  the  afternoon?  We  are  tired,  but  we 
have  to  fall-to  again,  and  do  another  spell ; or,  if  we  have 
not  to  work,  we  may  have  to  go  out  to  dine.  Well,  if  it  be 
only  the  latter,  we  like  to  look  bright  and  feel  bright ; we 
hale  to  appear  in  the  rdle  of  the  ghost  at  the  feast.  In  such 
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cases  the  prevailing  custom  is  either  to  have  a hot  bath  or  a 
cup  of  tea,  or  both,  or  to  screw  up  our  unstrung  nerves  by 
the  worst  process  that  can  be  imagined — vinous  stimulating. 
The  effects  of  the  former,  however,  if  the  fatigue  is  great, 
will  only  be  to  produce  sleepiness,  so  that  all  idea  of  shining 
at  the  dinner-table  falls  overboard,  and  the  individual  remains 
the  whole  evening  a fool  among  wits,  content  merely  with 
the  doubtful  honour  of  being  a good  listener. 

How  about  massage  in  such  a case  ? Ah,  here  we  have 
it.  Away  go  restlessness  and  apathy,  away  goes  despon- 
dency itself ; the  scales  fall  from  our  eyes,  we  assume  our 
rose-coloured  spectacles,  we  do  not  need  the  bath,  we  hardly 
want  the  tea,  we  laugh  the  wine  to  scorn ; and  that  evening 
at  table,  instead  of  being  a fool  among  wits,  we  are  a wit 

among Ahem  ! Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  most  men 

are  fools  (Carlyle). 

Considering  all  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from 
judiciously-applied  massage,  many  a gentleman  might  do 
worse  than  let  his  valet — if  an  intelligent  fellow — attend 
classes  for  a short  time,  to  learn  a little  of  the  physiology  of 
massage  and  the  manipulations  thereof.  Such  a valet  would 
be  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  Or  a lady’s  maid  might  take 
lessons  from  some  well-trained  nurse. 

Another  good  effect  of  properly-applied  massage  is  that 
of  producing  sound,  wholesome  sleep,  from  the  tranquillity 
effected  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
balance  of  the  circulation.  I say  “wholesome”  sleep 
advisedly,  for  I need  hardly  remind  you  there  are  various 
kinds  and  conditions  of  sleep.  More  benefit  will  be  got 
from  two  hours’  deep,  dreamless  slumber — so  long  as  it  is 
not  obtained  from  the  use  of  drugs — than  from  a whole 
night  of  dreamful  semi-sleep. 

Pain,  both  actual  and  imaginary,  oftentimes  yields  as  if  by 
magic  under  the  lissom  fingers  of  the  accomplished 
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masseuse.  It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  draw  the  line  in 
many  cases  betwixt  actual  and  imaginary  pain.  I must 
confess  my  inability  to  understand  the  mystery  of  pain  at  all. 
It  is  in  one  way  undoubtedly  akin  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
is  a provision,  therefore,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
The  lower  animals,  for  example,  few  of  whom  know  anything 
about  death,  would  hardly  trouble  to  defend  themselves 
from  foes  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  and  many  classes  would 
become  extinct,  for  the  lesser  would  scarcely  care  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  greater.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one-half  the 
pain  in  the  world  is  imaginary.  We  see  proof  of  this  every 

day.  Miss  L is  nursing  a sore  finger.  She  tells  her 

maid — who  alone  is  with  her — that  she  does  not  think  she 
can  stand  this  agony  much  longer,  when  rat-tat-tat-tat  comes 

to  the  hall  door.  It  is  Miss  G , who  has  been  out  and 

abroad  all  day  long,  and  was  at  a party  last  night,  and  sits 
for  two  whole  hours  chatting.  But  hey  presto  ! where  is  the 

pain  in  Miss  L ’s  finger  ? It  is  gone.  And  perhaps  it 

does  not  come  back  in  great  force.  My  friend,  Captain 

G , went  to  the  dentist’s  door  only  yesterday,  Mr.  M 

told  me,  laughing— to  have  a tooth  out,  “ funked,”  and  went 

away  again.  “G ,”  I said,  “you’re  a coward,  and  I 

always  thought  so.”  “ Not  a bit  of  it,”  he  replied.  “ I do 
assure  you  the  pain  went  away  the  moment  I put  my  hand 
to  the  bell-pull.” 

But  massage  has  the  power  of  removing  actual  as  well  as 
imaginary  pain,  though  the  method  of  application  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ailment. 

There  is  one  very  painful  complaint  which,  it  occurs  to 
me  to  mention  particularly,  it  being  so  common — viz., 
lumbago.  If  it  were  merely  the  pain,  that  were  bad  enough, 
but  there  is  a sad  and  saddening  weariness  connected  with 
it.  \\  hen  one  is  suffering  from  lumbago,  life  is  wholly 
under  a cloud,  and  the  spirits  sink  down  to  zero.  There  are 
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many  cures,  but  I think  massage  affords  a safer  and  quicker 
remedy  than  all  others.  This  is  a species  of  massage  that 
any  one  can  apply  to  an  ailing  friend.  The  use  of  the  lini- 
ment of  ammonia,  with  the  addition  of  a little  turpentine, 
will  be  found  of  great  service  at  the  same  time.  Many  other 
kinds  of  muscular  pains  and  cramps  can  be  banished  by  the 
same  simple  method. 

Stiffness  and  pain  in  the  joints  also  yield  to  the  same 
treatment. 

Sciatica  is  successfully  treated  by  massage,  and  so,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  tic  doloureux. 

Many  kinds  of  headache  yield  to  properly  applied  massage. 
In  these  cases  the  manipulations  are  not  restricted  in  their 
application  to  the  head  and  neck  alone,  but  to  the  limbs 
and  trunk,  the  nerves  being  thus  soothed  and  the  circulation 
better  balanced. 

There  was  a deal  of  sense,  remember,  shown  by  my  Indian 
servant,  though  in  a somewhat  rough  way,  in  his  application 
of  massage  for  constipation.  Medicine  for  this  complaint, 
which  is  terribly  common,  and  far  more  serious  than  some 
might  imagine,  may  be  useful  at  times,  but  if  one  once  gets 
hold  of  a pill  and  makes  a pet  of  it,  he  will  usually  find  in 
the  end  he  might  as  well  have  taken  a viper  to  his  bosom. 
Massage  seems  a natural  cure  for  this  ailment,  though 
exercise,  diet,  and  hygiene  must  go  hand  in  hand  therewith. 
A species  of  massage,  or  kneading  and  grasping  manipulation, 
may  be  performed  by  the  patient  himself  if  troubled  with 
costiveness.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  be  productive  of 
great  good. 

Liver,  and  even  heart  complaints,  are  also  greatly  bene- 
fited, if  not  actually  cured  by  massage. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I have  no  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
Massage  is  not  going  to  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
nor  do  I give  credit  to  all  it  lays  claim  to ; but  it  is  not  only 
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a valuable  adjunct  and  aid  to  other  branches  of  curative 
science,  but  diseases  oft  yield  to  it  for  which  medicine  has 
been  tried  in  vain.  Massage,  too,  is  eminently  calculated  to 
remove  effete  matter  from  the  blood — to  purify  it,  in 
other  words.  It  thus  may  often  take  the  place  of  exercise 
when  that  cannot  be  easily  had.  Massage  is  a splendid 
tonic  to  the  whole  system.  It  is  a safe  tonic  also.  Massage 
keeps  the  skin  in  good  working  order,  and  all  other  glands 
as  well.  To  people  troubled  with  gout  and  chronic 
rheumatism  it  often  proves  invaluable ; while  various  forms 
of  paralysis  yield  to  the  new-old  cure. 

It  is  a pity  that  massage  is  so  little  practised  in  those 
excellent  institutions  which  are  dotted  all  over  England  and 
Scotland — I mean  hydropathic  establishments.  A visit  to 
the  Electropathic  Establishment,  at  52,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  would  well  repay  anyone  who  cares  to  learn 
something  of  the  true  science  of  massage.  I may  add, 
too,  that  it  is  a pity  those  homes  of  health  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  little  frequented.  I dare  say  the  reason  is  that 
people  now-a-days  go  through  the  world  with  such  speed  that 
when  chronically  ill  they  cannot  afford  a month’s  thorough 
quiet  and  rest  to  get  thoroughly  well. 


ABOUT  HEADACHE  AND  TOOTHACHE. 

Yes,  sir,  said  the  old  man  with  whom  I was  talking  over 
the  laurel  hedge.  “ if  I’m  spared  till  March  I’ll  be  ninety- 
three  in  my  ninety-fourth  year,  sir;  and  I’ve  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  a day  ill.” 

“ Lucky  man  ! ” I said ; “ but  of  course  you  have  had  little 
bits  of  headaches  now  and  then  ? ” 

“Never  remember  having  anything  of  the  sort,  sir.” 

The  old  man  has  been  a gardener  in  his  younger  days,  and 
he  still  “potters  around,”  as  he  calls  it,  with  spade  or  hoe 
in  hand,  nor  is  there  much  likelihood  of  his  shuffling  off 
the  mortal  coil  before  he  verges  on  a hundred. 

I shook  hands  with  an  aged  Waterloo  veteran  last  year, 
during  my  summer  rambles.  He  is  about  ninety-five;  he 
never  suffered  from  headaches.  His  eye  is  as  white  and 
clear  as  a baby’s,  and  his  complexion  fresh  and  transparent. 
It  was  pretty  early  in  the  morning  when  I paid  my  visit,  and 
I found  him  at  breakfast — oatmeal  porridge  and  new  milk. 

What  would  I have  my  reader  infer  from  these  illustra- 
tions ? it  may  be  asked.  Why,  merely  this  : that  headaches, 
whether  they  be  only  isolated  complaints  or  symptomatic  of 
other,  and  perhaps  serious  mischief,  are  inimical  to  the 
chance  of  long  life.  And  the  converse  may  also  be  held  to 
be  true,  for  that  man  or  woman  whose  head  is  always  as 
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sound  as  a bell — to  use  a familiar  expression — who  therefore 
sleeps  well  and  awakens  every  morning  as  fresh  as  the  daisies, 
may  entertain  good  hopes  of  longevity  and  a green  old  age. 

Perhaps  some  whose  eyes  scan  these  columns  may  have 
been  suffering  from  headache  for  many  a long  day.  It  is 
precisely  for  such  as  these  I am  writing.  I want,  if  possible, 
to  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting  well,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  life,  and  that  their  future  may  be  bright  and  not 
black. 

The  first  step  towards  so  happy  a condition  must  be  to 
find  out  the  cause  or  causes  of  their  peculiar  ailment,  for  until 
this  is  done,  until  the  causa  dolovis  is  removed,  hope  of  cure 
cannot  be  entertained. 

N ow  there  are  many  different  sorts  of  headaches.  Happily, 
however,  the  diagnosis  is  not  beset  by  any  very  great  diffi- 
culties, so  that  the  patient  can,  to  a very  considerable  ex- 
tent, benefit  himself  without  the  assistance  of  a physician. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  headaches,  if  not  the 
most  common,  is  that  called  nervous.  The  class  of  people 
who  are  most  subject  to  it  are  certainly  not  your  outdoor 
workers.  If  ever  my  old  friend  the  gardener  had  had  a head- 
ache, it  would  not  have  been  one  of  this  description.  Nor 
does  Darby  the  ploughman,  nor  jarvey  the  ’bus-man,  nor 
Greatfoot  the  ganger,  suffer  from  nervous  headache,  nor  any 
one  else  who  leads  an  outdoor  life,  or  who  takes  plenty  of 
exercise  m the  open  air.  But  poor  Mattie,  who  slaves  away 
her  days  m a stuffy  draper’s  shop,  and  Jeannie  in  her  lone- 
some attic,  bending  over  her  white  seam— stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 
—till  far  into  the  night,  and  thousands  of  others  of  the 
indoor  working  class,  are  martyrs  to  this  form  of  headache. 
Are  they  alone  in  their  misery?  No;  for  my  Lady 
Bonhomme,  who  comes  to  have  her  ball-dress  fitted  on  has 
often  a fellow-feeling  with  Jeannie  and  Mattie.  Her 
however,  we  cannot  afford  to  pity  quite  so  much,  because  she 
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has  the  power  to  change  her  modus  vivendi  whenever  she 
chooses. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  this  complaint  that  makes  your 
head  ache  so?  You  may  almost  know  it  is  coming  from  a 
dull,  perhaps  sleepy,  feeling.  You  have  no  heart  and  little 
hope,  and  you  are  restless  at  night.  Still  more  restless, 
though,  when  it  comes  on  in  full  force,  as  then  for  nights 
perhaps,  however  much  you  may  wish  to,  scarcely  can  you 
sleep  at  all. 

“ How  my  poor  head  does  ache ! ” This  you  will  say 
often  enough ; sadly  to  yourself,  and  hopelessly  to  those  near 
you,  from  whom  you  expect  no  sympathy,  and  get  none, 
and  yet  the  pain  is  bad  to  bear,  although  it  is  generally  con- 
fined to  only  one  part  of  the  head. 

The  worst  of  this  form  of  headache  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  periodic.  Well,  as  it  arises  from  unnatural  habits  of  life  or 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  this  periodicity  is  no  more  than 
we  might  expect. 

If  I just  note  down  some  of  the  most  ordinary  causes  of 
nervous  headache,  people  who  suffer  therefrom  will  know 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  I will  then  speak  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

Over-work  indoors. 

Over-study. 

Work  or  study  indoors,  carried  on  in  an  unnatural  or 
cramped  position  of  the  body.  Literary  men  and  women 
ought  to  do  most  of  their  work  at  a standing  desk,  lying 
down  now  and  then  on  a sofa  to  ease  brain  and  heart,  and 
permit  ideas  to  flow.  They  should  work  out  of  doors  in  fine 
weather — with  their  feet  resting  on  a board,  not  on  the  earth 
— and  under  canvas  in  wet  weather.  It  is  surprising  the  good 
this  simple  advice,  if  followed,  can  effect. 

Neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  that  conduce  to  health. 

Want  of  fresh  ,air  in  bed-rooms. 
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Want  of  abundant  skin-exciting  exercise. 

Neglect  of  the  bath. 

Over-indulgence  in  food,  especially  of  a stimulating 
character. 

Weakness  or  debility  of  body,  however  produced.  This 
can  only  be  remedied  by  proper  nutriment. 

Nervousness  however  produced. 

The  excitement  inseparable  from  a fashionable  life. 

Exciting  passions,  anger  and  jealousy  in  particular. 

Atmospheric  changes.  This  is  a cause  which  of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid.  My  readers  may  well  say,  “ Physician, 
heal  thyself,”  if  I confess  that  a thunderstorm  causes  me  to 
take  an  enforced  holiday.  Not  only  do  I know  when  the 
storm  is  brewing,  but  during  the  time  it  is  raging  I can  tell 
when  the  flash  is  about  to  come.  Have  I headache  then  ? 
No  ; only  a feeling  of  heavy-browed,  sleepy,  dense  stupidity. 
For  the  time  being  I have  no  more  intellect  than  Greatfoot 
the  ganger.  The  storm  passes,  the  sky  clears,  and  also  my 
head — I am  bright  again. 

Well,  the  indications  of  treatment  for  nervous  headache 
are  twofold.  First,  you  must  do  away  with  the  diathesis  by 
regular  living.  I have  told  you  what  this  means  a thousand 
times,  and  shall  not  here  repeat.  Secondly,  cutting  short 
the  attack.  Rest  with  the  head  thrown  back  over  the  pillow, 
after  drinking  a cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee.  If  from 
stomachic  derangement,  a podophyllin  pill  should  be  taken 
at  night,  the  feet  and  legs  bathed  in  very  hot  water,  a large 
glass  of  Pullna  water  taken  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  in 
the  morning ; and  if  the  tongue  be  furred  a few  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  orange  syrup  water  may  complete 
the  cure.  As  this  remedy  might  possibly  prove  a danger- 
ous one  in  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated,  I do  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  a prescription,  but  an  intelligent  chemist  could  do 
so,  according  to  the  age,  strength,  and  constitution  of  the 
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applicant.  The  doses  ought  to  be  small,  and  taken  frequently 
for  the  first  hour — say  four  times ; and  after  that  once  an 
hour  for  four  or  five  doses.  The  morning  tub  should  be 
omitted  till  the  headache  is  gone,  or  a tepid  bath  substituted. 
Inhaling  chloroform  is  a not  uncommon  practice  during  the 
paroxysm  of  nervous  headache.  I only  mention  it  in  order 
to  condemn  it. 

Should,  however,  the  trouble  continue  many  nights,  and 
the  patient  become  pale  and  weary-looking  for  want  of  sleep, 
a doctor  should  at  once  be  consulted. 

But  in  great  irritability  and  sleeplessness  the  bromide  of 
potassium  may  be  had  recourse  to,  on  your  doctor’s  pre- 
scription, two  hours  before  retiring. 

Valerianite  of  zinc  is  another  excellent  remedy  for  nervous 
headache.  It  often  acts  like  a charm  if  given  in  tolerably 
large  doses. 

The  pill  of  nux  vomica  and  zinc  recommended  by  Tanner, 
and  which  I presume  almost  every  chemist  knows,  is  an 
excellent  one  during  the  intervals  of  attacks ; that  is,  where  the 
patient  is  weak  and  suffers  from  constipation. 

The  congestive  headache  is  one  of  a different  class.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  plethoric  headache,  and  is  caused  by 
distension  of  the  smaller  brain  arteries  with  blood.  It  is  the 
headache  of  the  full-blooded  working  man,  the  country  farmer 
or  squire  who  lives  too  freely,  or  of  any  one  indeed  who  is 
subject  to  some  unusual  amount  of  excitement. 

Bijt  a weakened  heart  (the  right  side  especially)  may  pro- 
duce a species  of  dull,  stupefying,  congestive  headache,  in 
brain-workers.  This  is  the  tired  headache,  if  I may  give  it  a 
name  of  my  own.  It  is  brought  on  by  over-fatigue,  over- 
excitement, and  brain-work,  and  causes  much  distress,  much 
dejection,  and  want  of  proper  sleep. 

Some  people  attempt  to  work  off  the  congestive  headache 
by  very  active  horse-exercise  or  cycling.  This  may  do  with 
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strong  men,  but  the  weakly  should  take  care  how  they 
attempt  any  such  heroic  cure.  A moderate  degree  of  exercise 
will  not,  however,  be  out  of  place,  but  it  should  be  taken  in 
the  free,  open  air ; not  among  trees.  Walk  to  the  hill-top, 
visit  the  sea-side,  or  stroll  leisurely  over  a moorland.  In  the 
splitting  headache  of  plethoric  people,  the  tincture  of  aconite 
in  soda-water  may  often  afford  great  relief.  Or  if  there  be 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  face,  the  tincture  of  belladonna 
may  be  taken  in  orange  syrup  water.  Your  chemist  will  give 
you  the  proper  doses. 

There  is  a gouty  and  also  a rheumatic  form  of  headache. 
Both  of  these  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  their 
causes.  Regular  living  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
strict  attention  to  diet.  It  will  be  better  to  avoid  animal 
food  for  a time,  or  to  use  but  sparingly.  Indeed,  the 
diet  should  be  quite  restricted,  and  stimulants  for  the  most 
part  avoided. 

On  the  whole,  I trust  I have  said  enough  to  prove  to  my 
readers  that  headaches,  when  persistent  or  periodic,  are 
really  fraught  with  much  danger  to  health.  I would  in  con- 
clusion try  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  greater  necessity  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  his  headache,  than  of  curing  it 
when  it  does  take  place.  Beware  then  of  tea  and  tobacco  and 
stinndants,  review  your  mode  of  living,  rectify  mistakes 
therein,  and  in  a month  or  two  you  will  feel  better  and 
younger  than  you  have  done  for  years. 

And  now  a few  words  about  toothache.  The  experience 
of  most  medical  men,  and  that  of  the  older  dental-surgeons, 
seem  to  prove  that  ailments  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  with 
decay  of  the  former  and  consequent  toothache,  are  rather  on 
the  increase  than  otherwise.  I do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
advance  any  theory  as  to  the  causce  viorboriim ; their  name 
may  be  legion ; but  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  five 
out  of  every  half-dozen  young  men,  or  young  women,  suffer 
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either  inconvenience  or  positive  pain  through  decayed  teeth. 
If  I were  pressed  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  Why  is 
this  so  ? I should  reply  that  the  causes  vary  with  the  cases. 
Inherited  weakness  of  constitution,  is  doubtless  one  principal 
cause  of  decay  in  the  dental  organs.  Dyspepsia,  no  matter 
how  produced,  certainly  another ; and  here  I may  add  that 
cause  and  effect  often  change  places. 

Another  cause  of  dental  degeneration  is  the  abuse  of  what 
is  called  “beer,”  and  of  the  thousand  and  one  vile  mixtures 
sold  under  the  name  of  wines  and  spirits.  Neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  tooth-powders,  will 
also  lead  to  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  so  too  will  excessive 
smoking. 

These  are  general  causes,  and  I may  also  mention  fast 
living,  which  tends  to  weaken  the  whole  system,  nervous, 
muscular,  and  periosteal ; and  the  abuse  of  medicines, 
especially  mercury. 

Now,  while  sojourning  lately  for  a short  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  I could  not  help  noticing  that  caries  of 
the  teeth,  especially  those  in  front,  was  far  more  common  in 
America  than  even  in  England.  But  I was  struck  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fact  that  our  Yankee  cousins  take  much 
more  care  of  their  teeth  than  we  do.  Dental  surgery  is  quite 
an  institution  of  the  country.  An  American  goes  to  have 
his  teeth  seen  to  with  as  much  regularity  as  he  visits  his  hair- 
dresser; and  even  those  among  them  who  have  not  many 
greenbacks  in  their  pockets,  have  plenty  of  gold  in  their 
mouths. 

Well,  with  reference  to  toothache,  I shall  be  quite 
satisfied  that  I have  done  some  little  good,  if  I can  but 
succeed  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  a few  of  my  readers 
these  truths  ; i.  That  the  teeth  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  system.  2.  That  their  decay  is 
dangerous  to  the  health.  3.  That  this  decay  can  in  most 
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instances  be  checked.  4.  That  toothache  is  in  nearly  every 
instance  curable  and  preventive. 

A tooth  consists  of  three  parts,  or  rather,  I should  say,  is 
easily  divisible  by  the  anatomist  into  three : the  crown,  the 
portion  exposed ; the  root  or  roots,  the  portion  or  portions 
fixed  in  the  jaw  j and  the  neck,  the  portion  that  joins  the 
two,  and  is  covered  by  the  loose  gum.  Furthermore,  every 
tooth  is  hollow,  and  contains  the  dental  pulp,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  and  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive. The  greater  part  of  the  tooth  is  composed  of  what  is 
called  dentine,  or  ivory;  in  reality  it  is  bone,  but  much 
harder  in  its  construction  than  any  of  the  other  bones  of  the 
body.  The  cemenium,  which  covers  the  roots,  or  fangs,  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  true  bone,  while  the  covering  of  the  crown, 
or  exposed  portion  of  the  tooth,  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
enamel.  It  is  intended  by  nature  to  defend  the  crown  from 
decay,  it  being  of  so  hard  a structure  that  even  acids  have 
little  effect  on  it. 

If  this  enamel  is  worn  off  either  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
wear-and-tear,  or  by  the  injudicious  use  of  tooth-powders, 
one  can  easily  understand  how  decay  (caries)  of  the  tooth 
may  speedily  follow. 

Now,  no  one  will  doubt  how  important  it  is  to  possess 
really  good  and  capable  teeth,  who  remembers  that  masti- 
cation is  the  very  first  process  of  digestion.  But  mastication 
does  not  mean  merely  the  division  of  the  food  into  portions 
small  enough  for  the  stomach  to  have  easy  power  over;  it 
means,  in  addition,  the  proper  mingling  or  mixing  of  the  food 
with  the  saliva. 

Decayed  teeth  are  powerless  to  perform  their  duties,  but 
this  is  not  all ; they  even  poison  the  food — to  some  extent, 
at  all  events  which  is  partaken  of;  indigestion  is  the  con- 
sequence. Indigestion  means  badly-formed  chyme  and 
chyle ; from  these  the  blood  is  manufactured,  and  it  is 
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needless  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  many  ills  and  ailments 
that  may  arise  from  unhealthy  or  impoverished  blood. 

It  can  easily  be  perceived,  then,  how  caries  of  the  teeth 
may  work  incalculable  injury  to  the  system.  But  in  most 
instances  decay  of  the  teeth  may  be  checked ; and  an 
attempt  to  do  so  should  always  be  made,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  caries  in  one  tooth,  if  neglected,  is  almost  certain 
to  affect  the  others  adjoining  it,  and  so  the  disease  spreads. 

The  chances  of  a permanent  cure  depend  greatly  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  decay  has  spread.  If  only  a small  hollow 
exists,  the  dentist  will  carefully  remove  the  useless  and 
diseased  portions,  and  thereafter  just  as  carefully  fill  it.  If 
there  be  a still  greater  cavity,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pulp  has  suffered,  and  in  such  a case  the  operation  will  be 
more  tedious,  but  none  the  less  successful.  If,  however,  the 
tooth  be  a mere  shell,  and  that  shell  itself  not  sound,  it 
would  be  folly  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the  operation ; it  had 
better  be  extracted,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done,  the  less 
chance  will  there  be  of  subsequent  suffering  and  annoyance. 
Stumps  are  no  good  at  all,  but  they  may  at  any  time  be  pro- 
ductive of  a deal  of  mischief.  They  may  act  as  foreign 
bodies — indeed,  if  quite  dead  they  are  nothing  else — and  set 
up  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  may  lead 
to  dire  results. 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  consult  a dentist  as  to  the 
filling  of  a tooth,  you  will  find  it  cheaper  and  better  in  the 
long  run  to  take  advice  from  a man  who  really  knows  his 
work.  Until  lately  nothing  has  been  more  easy  than  for 
a person  who  has  studied  a little  of  the  art  of  dentistry,  and 
thinks  he  knows  all  about  it,  to  put  a brass  plate  on  his  door 
and  adopt  the  calling  of  dental  surgeon.  How  often  too  do 
we  see  in  chemists’  shop-windows,  especially  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  London,  the  notice  to  the  public,  “Teeth  care- 
fully extracted.”  The  unhappy  mortals  who  enter  withm  the 
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portals,  and  venture  to  explain  their  desires,  are  often  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some  assistant,  who,  in  all 
probability,  hardly  knows  the  curve  of  a root,  and  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  put  pressure  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
probably  break  away  a portion  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
jaw.  The  same  shops  will  also  sell  their  customers  some 
stuffing  for  hollow  teeth,  with  or  without  the  directions, 
“ Carefully  wipe  dry  the  inside  of  the  tooth  before  inserting 
the  filling.”  The  purchaser  does  as  he  is  told — with  what 
result?  Why,  that  of  making  matters  ten  times  worse,  in- 
creasing the  caries,  making  an  end  of  the  tooth,  and  mayhap 
inducing  abscess  of  the  jaw.  For  various  reasons  people 
often  neglect  a tooth  or  teeth  until  it  is  too  late  to  do  any 
good  : perhaps  there  is  no  pain,  so  they  do  not  trouble  ; they 
think  that  teeth  are  things  that  even  a man  of  middle  age 
does  not  carry  to  the  grave  with  him ; or,  perhaps,  they  are 
afraid  to  go  to  see  a dentist,  afraid  of  pain  to  be  incurred. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part  the  teeth  decay  ere  a 

jrson  reaches  the  age  of  five-and-forty ; but  should  this  be 
so?  I think  not.  Unless  one  is  in  reality  constitutionally 
weak,  with  ordinary  care  extraneous  decay  may  be  guarded 
against. 

Teeth-filling  is  a somewhat  difficult  operation,  and  one 
which  only  an  experienced  dentist  should  be  trusted  to  per- 
form. I will  not  presume  to  say  what  is  the  best  kind  of 
filling,  though  I have  a leaning  to  gold  j but  it  ought  to  be 
something  that  will  fit  well,  be  capable  of  perfect  manipula- 
tion by  skilled  hands,  and  not  easily  acted  upon  chemically 
by  anything  that  may  happen  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 

I have  said  that  toothache  is  nearly  always  curable  or  pre- 
ventible.  Let  me  say  a word  about  its  prevention  first.  We 
should  do  all  we  can,  then,  to  preserve  the  teeth.  This,  even 
in  the  most  healthy  people,  can  only  be  done  by  a free  use 
of  the  tooth-brush,  and  a carefully  selected  tooth-powder. 
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Tartar,  as  it  is  called,  is  a crust  that  forms  about  the  neck  of 
a neglected  tooth,  and  never  fails  to  work  mischief,  either  to 
the  teeth  themselves  or  to  the  adjoining  gums,  in  which  by 
mechanical  action  alone  it  is  apt  to  induce  sponginess  and 
ulceration.  This  should  never  be  allowed  to  accumulate ; if 
it  does,  indigestion  is  likely  to  follow,  with  its  attendant 
miseries  and  ills. 

Remember  that  all  tooth-powders  of  a gritty  nature,  or 
such  as  contain  acids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
brush,  I have  often  told  my  readers,  should  not  be  too  hard, 
else  it  will  irritate  the  gums  and  injure  the  enamel.  Use  the 
tooth-brush  morning  and  evening,  and  before  and  after  food. 
It  seems  bothersome  to  have  to  do  this ; but  it  soon  becomes 
a habit — a habit  from  which  no  end  of  good  may  accrue — 
and  is  thought  no  more  trouble  than  washing  the  hands. 

It  is  a very  commendable  plan,  that  of  the  Americans, 
who  pay,  as  I have  said  above,  periodical  visits  to  the 
dentist.  It  would  be  good  for  Englishmen  if  they  would 
follow  so  good  an  example;  but  as  a rule  they  do  not,  and 
will  not.  A man  sends  his  mowing  machine  regularly  to  be 
set  and  seen  to,  but  those  natural  mowing  machines,  his 
teeth,  he  permits  to  go  to  wreck,  albeit  their  soundness  may 
mean  health,  their  decay  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  causes  of  toothache  must  be  removed  or  guarded 
against.  These  are  often  constitutional ; but  people  in  fair 
health  may  at  times  be  physically  lowered  through  work  or 
worry,  or  both  combined,  and  it  is  just  at  this  time  they  are 
most  liable,  if  exposed  to  cold  or  wet,  to  an  attack  of  this 
most  painful  complaint.  Let  them  guard  against  exposure 
at  such  times,  and  by  a judicious  course  of  tonic  and 
aperient  remedies,  combined  with  attention  to  dietetics  and 
hygiene,  endeavour  to  restore  tone  to  the  system. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  one  chapter  to  enumerate  even  a 
tithe  of  the  numerous  causes  that  give  rise  to  toothache;  but 
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before  it  can  be  successfully  treated  those  causes  must  be 
found  out  and  removed.  I have  no  royal  remedy  to  suggest 
for  the  cure  of  the  complaint,  no  eau-d’or,  one  application  of 
which  will  "banish  the  pain.  Even  if  I prescribe  cotton 
wadding,  pledget  after  pledget  of  it,  saturated  with  chloroform, 
and  held  between  the  teeth  until  numbness  ensues,  I do  not 
remove  the  cause  of  the  ailment,  and  it  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  return  with  greater  force  when  the  effects  of  the  anodyne 
have  died  away. 

Is  the  cause  constitutional  ? — do  all  in  your  power  between 
the  attacks  to  bring  the  health  up  to  par,  and  try  by  living 
by  rule  to  retain  it  so.  A course  of  quinine,  or  of  quinine  and 
iron,  during  the  two  or  three  weeks’  interval  that  usually 
elapses  between  periodical  attacks  of  toothache,  often  does 
much  good.  If  the  cause  be  local,  good  may  be  effected  by 
cleaning  out  the  hollow  tooth,  and  then  rinsing  the  mouth 
with  lukewarm  water  in  which  carbonate  of  soda  has  been 
dissolved.  Next,  the  tooth  may  be  dried  thoroughly,  and  a 
bit  of  fine  cotton  wadding  may  be  inserted. 

But  extraction  of  stumps  and  filling  of  useful  teeth  are, 
after  all,  the  principal  remedies  for  toothache.  Do  not  delay 
the  operation  until  there  is  absolute  pain.  Such  a course  is 
positively  cruel  to  yourself  The  extraction  of  teeth  now-a- 


days  need  terrify  no  one,  as  it  can  be  done  painlessly  under 
the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas.  It  is  a pity 
that  the  administration  of  the  gas  entails  so  much  expense. 
However,  it  is  a saving  to  a patient  in  the  long  run,  for  the 
pain  of  toothache  is  so  distracting  as  often  to  preclude  the 
poss^illty  of  doing  any  work,  ^thor  physical  orTiuental, 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


“ MY  EYES  ARE  SO  BAD ! ” 

I TRUST  that  no  one  will  be  offended  if  I say  that  we  human 
beings  possess  many  feelings,  and  failings  as  well,  in  common 
with  that  portion  of  God’s  creation  we  somewhat  too 
haughtily  style  “ the  lower  animals.”  One  of  these  failings 
is  that  of  extravagance.  If  we  were  to  analyse  this  particular 
weakness,  we  should  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  and  caused  by 
a good  many  others. 

But  this  we  shall  not  pause  to  do ; let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  failing  exists  everywhere  in  animated  nature,  and  that 
thrift  is  always  at  a discount.  The  monkeys  in  African 
forests  seldom  take  more  than  one  bite  out  of  any  fruit ; the 
starving  birds  in  winter  destroy  more  holly  or  hawthorn 
berries  than  they  use  ; bears  in  Greenland  never  eat  more 
than  a single  clawful  from  a captured  seal ; and  the  very 
fishes  in  the  sea  or  in  the  river  are  wantonly  extrava- 
gant. 

Well,  in  the  matter  of  food,  when  specially  abundant,  one 
does  not  marvel  so  much  at  waste,  but  in  regard  to  so 
precious  a boon  as  health,  which  is  so  easily  lost  and  so 
difficult  to  regain,  it  does  seem  strange  that  human  beings 
should  be  so  very  careless.  But  we  are  so.  When  one  is  well 
he  seems  to  think  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  ill.  We 
consider  all  men  mortal  except  ourselves,  and  so  hopeful 
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are  we  that,  although  we  are  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  other 
people  lose  hearing  and  sight,  we  would  laugh  at  anyone  who 
should  tell  us  that  in  a few  years  we  might  be  deaf,  or  even 
blind,  ourselves. 

We  have  only  two  eyes,  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  as 
extravagant  as  regards  our  “ powers  ” of  seeing,  and  take  as 
little  reasonable  care  of  these  eyes,  as  if  we  had  the  same 
number  as  a butterfly. 

What  a terrible  affliction  it  is  to  lose  sight ! We  cannot 
fathom  nor  realise  it.  Most  of  us  in  this  busy,  toiling  world 
are  dependant  on  our  own  exertions  for  the  maintenance  of 
ourselves  and  families  in  a condition  of  respectability, 
but  what  should  we  be  without  eyesight  — A burden  to 
every  one  about  us,  and  no  longer  able  to  hold  our  heads 
above  water,  as  it  is  e.xpressively  phrased. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  people  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  either  to  have  been  born  blind,  or  to  have  lost 
their  sight  in  infancy,  are  invariably  helpless  or  unhappy,  but 
how  would  it  be  with  you  and  me,  reader,  were  an  accident 
to  deprive  us  suddenly  of  light?— no  longer  able  to  read  or 
to  write,  or  to  follow  the  avocations  we  delighted  in,  or  the 
business  that  used  to  engross  our  attentions  by  day,  unable 
even  to  leave  our  chairs  or  beds  with  safety,  dependent  upon 
the  assistance  of  others — sometimes,  alas ! begrudgingly 
given— for  the  performance  of  the  most  trifling  actions^  shut 
out  from  the  world,  shut  in  with  our  poor  selves  in  the  dark 
chamber  of  our  consciousness  ? Pray  heaven  to  avert  such 
a calamity  from  all  we  know  and  love. 

Do  you  see  that  gentleman  walking  slowly  along  the 
pavement  yonder,  led  by  a little  girl  ? ” 

This  is  what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  said  to  me  one  day 
last  summer  while  I was  on  a cycling  tour. 

What,  that  benign-faced  old  man  across  the  road  ? ” I 
made  answer. 
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“ Yes  ; but  he  is  not  very  aged.  Barely  sixty,  though  his 
head  and  beard  are  so  white.  They  turned  colour  in  a 
single  night.” 

“ Do  you  tell  me  so  ? ” 

“ I but  tell  you  what  I have  heard,  and  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  facts,  which  are  somewhat  remarkable.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  smartest 
Government  officials  in  India.  He  had  been  out  for  ten 
years,  and  only  home  once.  During  his  visit  to  the  old 
country  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  became  engaged  to,  a very 
charming  girl  of  good  family.  The  engagement  would  be  a 
somewhat  long  one,  however.  It  would  be  two  years  before 
he  could  get  home  again.  Well,  he  went  back  to  India,  high 
in  hopes  and  ambitions  now,  because  he  would  have  some- 
one to  share  his  life  with  him. 

“The  time  seemed  very  long  to  him,  but  the  two  years 
came  to  an  end  at  last.  Bidding  his  friends  a joyous  good- 
bye, he  started  by  train  for  Bombay,  there  to  catch  a P.  and 
O.  steamer  for  England.  He  felt  strangely  nervous  as  he 
took  his  seat,  but  put  it  down  to  the  effects  of  the  heat,  the 
hurry,  and  excitement  of  starting. 

“ There  was  only  one  other  gentleman  in  the  same  seat  with 
him  : an  officer  going  on  furlough;  and  the  two  got  friendly. 
By-and  bye  they  came  to  a tunnel,  and  for  a time  there  was 
a lull  in  the  conversation.  The  officer  was  the  first  to  resume 
it,  and  had  been  chattering  on  very  pleasantly  for  at  least  five 

minutes,  when  Mr.  R observed,  with  a laugh,  ‘ Why, 

this  is  a very  long  tunnel.  Is  it  never  going  to  come  to  an 
end?’ 

“‘What  do  you  mean?’  replied  the  officer;  ‘I  don’t 
understand  you.  We  have  left  the  tunnel  long  ago.’  ” 

“ ‘ O man,  man  ! ’ cried  the  other,  clutching  at  the  other’s 
arm.  ‘Say  not  so.  We  are  still  in  the  tunnel,  are  we 
not?’ 
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“ ‘ No,  no.  You  know  we  are  not.  You  are  joking,  surely, 
my  friend,  or  practising  for  the  stage.  Come,  which  is  it, 
eh?’ 

“ ‘ It  is  this,’  cried  the  poor  fellow,  with  an  agony  of  ex- 
pression that  no  actor  could  have  imitated.  am  stone 
blind ; I shall  never  leave  the  tunnel.'  ” 

“ How  terrible  ! ” I said. 

“ It  was  terrible.  He  dropped  down  in  a fit  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  and  was  afterwards  insane  for  a 
time.” 

“ Did  the  young  lady  marry  him  ? ” 

“ Everybody  asks  that.  Yes;  like  a true-hearted  English 
girl.  She  is  living  now,  and  the  child  who  is  leading  the 
gentleman  is  their  youngest  daughter.” 

Such  cases  of  sudden  deprivation  of  sight  are,  of  course, 
exceedingly  rare,  but  we  all  have  an  interest  in  preserving 
the  eyesight,  not  only  our  own,  but  that  of  those  dear  to 
us. 

Well,  I do  not  mean  to  give  space  here  to  a description 
of  the  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  for  they  are  all  so 
important  as  to  demand  the  very  best  assistance  we  can 
procure,  and  they  should  never  be  neglected  even  for  a 
day. 

Now,  the  first  piece  of  advice  I beg  to  give  to  one  and  all, 
to  young  and  old,  is  this  : never  be  wasteful  of  your  powers 
of  sight,  never  fatigue  your  eyes  if  you  can  avoid  it.  But 
this  advice  requires  some  qualification,  for  e.xercise  of  the 
eyes  tends  to  keep  them  healthy  and  young.  On  the  other 
hand,  want  of  bodily  exercise  tends  to  age  them,  so  do 
indigestion,  however  caused,  intemperance  in  anything, 
whether  in  eating,  drinking,  working,  or  thinking,  a dis- 
position to  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue,  and  neglect  of  the 
skin.  Of  course  these  are  only  a few  of  the  causes  of  early 
dimness  of  sight  and  senile  long-sightedness. 
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As  to  the  latter,  it  is  natural  enough  in  advanced  life.  I 
was  amused  one  day  while  travelling  by  train.  I had  entered 
a carriage  where  sat  two  gentlemen,  who  were  earnestly 
discussing  their  remarkable  juvenility.  Their  united  ages 
would  have  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  But, 
nevertheless,  by  their  own  account,  there  was  very  little  that 
a young  man  of  thirty  could  have  done  which  would  not 
have  come  easy  enough  to  them  also. 

“ And,”  said  one,  “ I can  see  better  now  than  I could  at 
forty.” 

“So  can  I,”  said  the  other,  much  farther  away.  I can 
read  a paper  at  arm’s  length.” 

No  doubt  he  could.  But  not  within  a foot  of  his 
nose. 

Some  people  have  naturally  weak,  or,  I might  say,  tender 
eyes,  that  are  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  slight  inflam- 
mation, styes,  neuralgia,  etc.  Such  people  must  be  extra 
careful  of  their  sight,  and  this  includes  carefulness  of  the 
general  health  as  well.  Let  them  avoid  every  sort  of  diet 
that  is  likely  to  disagree,  to  live  well,  but  plainly,  and  make 
a practice  of  sponging  the  brow  and  closed  eyes  every 
morning  with  cold  water,  before  taking  the  bath.  Cold, 
weak  green  tea  makes  a good  eye  lotion.  The  eye-douche 
sold  in  chemist  shops  should  be  used  for  its  application. 
However,  this  is  only  needed  when  there  is  some  slight 
degree  of  inflammation  from  exter?ial  causes,  such  as  glare, 
fatigue  of  sight,  etc. 

What  about  coloured  glasses  ? Well,  these  are  of  infinite 
advantage  sometimes.  Especially  should  they  be  worn  at 
the  seaside,  where  the  glare  is  reflected  off  both  the  water 
and  houses ; also  indoors  by  people  who  read  a deal.  Again, 
they  ought  to  have  protected  sides,  to  keep  away  dust  if 
worn  by  people  much  exposed  to  wind.  The  best  colour  is 
said  to  be  blue.  I own  to  a partiality,  however,  for  neuter 
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tints,  and  these  are  certainly  not  so  unsightly.  Whatever  be 
the  colour  chosen,  see  it  goes  right  through,  and  that  the 
spectacles  are  well  polished. 

Those  who  write  much  indoors  should  see  that  neither 
the  carpet  nor  the  wall-paper  is  of  a disagreeable  or  puzzling 
design,  nor  should  wire  gauze  blinds  be  used  on  the  windows. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  the  wearing  of  veils.  Only  these 
have  one  advantage,  and  only  one : they  keep  out  the  dust 
and  insects.  They  should  be  of  simple  dark  blue  or  black 
net,  without  spots  or  beads,  and  never  worn  down  except 
when  absolutely  required.  For  remember,  the  eyes  require 
to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  breath  under  the  veil  is  in  itself 
injurious  to  the  eyesight  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Those  who  are  much  exposed  to  wind  and  dust,  while 
driving  or  riding,  should  wear  neutral-tinted  glasses  of  large 
size,  especially  if  the  light  be  strong  and  the  roads  white. 
Often  after  a long  day  on  the  road  I have  suffered  from 
fatigue  and  uneasiness  in  the  eyes,  and  found  relief  from 
using  a simple  lotion,  such  as  can  be  obtained  at  any 
chemist’s. 

Being  a hard  student  myself,  I have  a fellow  feeling 
with  those  who  have  to  write  or  read  much,  by  day 
or  night.  The  following  advice  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  all  such,  and  if  adopted,  will  greatly  tend  to  preserve  the 
sight : — 

I.  Sit  erect  in  your  chair  when  reading,  and  as  erect  when 
writing  as  possible.  If  you  bend  downwards,  you  not  only 
gorge  the  eyes  with  blood,  but  the  brain  as  well,  and  both 
suffer.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  Get  one  that  shall  enable  you  to  look  at 
things  horizontally,  not  always  vertically. 

II.  Have  a reading  lamp  for  night  use.  N.B. — In 
reading,  the  light  should  be  on  the  book  or  paper,  and  the 
eyes  in  the  shade.  If  you  have  no  reading  lamp,  turn  your 
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back  to  the  light,  and  you  may  read  without  danger  to  the 
eyes. 

III.  Hold  the  book  sXyour  focus;  if  that  begins  to  go  far 
away,  get  spectacles. 

IV.  Avoid  reading  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire. 

V.  Avoid  straining  the  eyes  by  reading  in  the  gloaming. 

VI.  Reading  in  bed  is  injurious  as  a rule.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  in  cases  of  sleeplessness,  when 
the  mind  is  inclined  to  ramble  over  a thousand  thoughts 
a minute,  reading  steadies  the  thoughts,  and  conduces  to 
sleep. 

VII.  Do  not  read  much  in  a railway  carriage.  I myself 
always  do,  however,  only  in  a good  light,  and  I invariably 
carry  a good  reading  lamp  to  hook  on  behind  me.  Thous- 
ands of  people  would  travel  by  night  rather  than  by  day,  if 
the  companies  could  only  see  their  way  to  the  use  of  the 
electric  light. 

VIII.  Authors  should  have  black-ruled  paper  instead  of 
blue,  and  should  never  strain  the  eyes  by  reading  too  fine 
types. 

IX.  The  bedroom  blinds  should  be  red  or  grey,  and  the 
head  of  the  bed  should  be  towards  the  window. 

X.  Those  ladies  who  not  only  write,  but  sew,  should  not 
affect  black  seam  by  night. 

XI.  When  you  come  to  an  age  that  suggests  the  wearing 
of  spectacles,  let  no  false  modesty  prevent  you  from  getting 
a pair.  If  you  have  only  one  eye,  an  eyeglass  will  do ; other- 
wise it  is  folly. 

XII.  Go  to  the  wisest  and  best  optician  you  know  of,  and 
state  your  wants  and  your  case  plainly,  and  be  assured  you 
will  be  properly  fitted. 

XIII.  Remember  that  bad  spectacles  are  most  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  and  that  good  and  well-chosen  ones  are  a decided 
luxury. 
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XIV.  Get  a pair  for  reading  with,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
long-distance  pair  for  use  out  of  doors. 

Let  me  add  that  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to 
wait  till  your  eyesight  is  damaged  before  visiting  your 
optician. 


o 


HANDS  AND  FEET  : THEIR  CARE  AND  COMFORT.  ^ 

I 

Said  Pope,  “ One  truth  is  clear : whatever  is,  is  right.”  I 
myself  think  that,  although  there  certainly  is  some  degree  of 
truth  in  this  adage,  it  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  all  cases. 

I very  much  doubt,  for  example,  whether  it  is  right  for  | 

parents  to  have  favourites  among  their  children,  who  are  ! 

allowed  to  lord  it,  and  rule  king  and  priest  over  all  the  other  i 

members  of  the  family.  And  yet  I have  seen  this  over  and  | 

over  again  : a favourite  son  or  daughter,  who  is  supposed  by  , 

the  parents  to  possess  a greater  degree  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment— sometimes  it  is  even  designated  by  the  high-sounding 
title  of  genius — than  the  rest  of  the  olive-branches,  and  these  : 
latter  in  consequence  having  often  to  do  all  the  hard  work, 
the  drudgery,  and  even  go  more  poorly  clad,  less  tastefully  ; 
dressed,  in  order  that  the  beloved  one  may  live  in  luxury  and 
idleness. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  by  metaphor,  if  we  imagine  the 
different  members  of  the  human  body  to  be  the  individuals 
of  a family,  with  the  head  as  governor,  guide,  and  ruler,  we 
shall  find  that  the  hand  is  treated  as  first  favourite,  and  the 
foot  as  quite  the  reverse.  The  hand  is  ever  before  us,  and 
always  busied  in  carrying  out  our  behests,  and  so  it  gets  ; 
coaxed  and  petted  accordingly.  No  speck  or  spot,  no  corn 
or  disfiguring  wart,  must  be  permitted  to  mar  its  beauty ; wc 
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wash  it  fifty  times  a day,  if  need  be;  we  trim  the  nails 
filbert-fashion ; we  begirt  its  digits  with  gold  and  gems ; and 
before  we  have  crossed  our  porch  we  bedeck  it  in  the  softest 
of  kid,  lest  it  should  be  bronzed  by  the  summer’s  sun,  or 
chilled  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  But  how  different  is  it  with 
the  foot ! 

I am  going  to  try  to  prove  to  you  that,  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  the  foot  is  a much  more  important  member 
than  the  hand,  and  deserving  of  greater  care  and  attention. 

John  Locke  says,  “ Whoever  considers  how  mischievous 
and  mortal  a thing  taking  wet  in  the  feet  is  to  those  who 
have  been  bred  nicely,  will  wish  he  had,  like  the  poor 
people  s children,  gone  barefoot ; who  by  that  means  come 
to  be  so  reconciled  by  custom  to  wet  in  their  feet,  that  they 
take  no  more  cold  or  harm  by  it  than  if  they  were  wet  in 
their  hands.” 

John  Locke  spoke  truly  and  wisely ; but  then  our  mothers 
would  not  permit  us  to  run  barefoot.  When  I was  a little 
boy  I used  to  go  to  a far-off  day-school,  where  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  children,  although  by  no  means  poor,  went  barefoot 
m summer.  This  was  a luxury  which  my  parents  would  not 
permit ; and  so,  like  a good  little  boy,  I met  their  wishes 
half-way,  and  when  a little  distance  from  home  I used  to 
hide  my  boots  and  stockings  in  a friendly  furze-bush,  where, 
if  a cow  didn  t eat  them,  I found  them  on  my  return.  But 
one  unlucky  day,  on  crossing  a white  clovery  lea  that  was  all 
a-hum  with  hive-bees,  I got  viciously  stung.  Of  course  this 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Repentance  and  confession 
ensued,  followed  in  their  turn  by  forgiveness  and  erysipelas 
and  three  weeks  in  bed,  all  through  this  naughty  bee  that 
had  been  sent  specially  to  punish  me;”  so  you  see  that 
going  barefoot  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  And  this  leads 
me  to  say  something  which  I hope  sincerely  mothers  will 
take  to  heart.  Although  I by  no  means  approve  of  children 
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running  barefoot,  still  as  a rule,  in  this  country,  the  feet  of 
our  little  ones  are  7nuch  too  warmly  clad,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  they  grow  up  tender-footed,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
great  evil,  and  one  that  can  never  in  after-life  be  properly 
remedied.  This  should  be  the  golden  rule  : Let  the  child 

wear  sufficient  woollen  covering  on  his  feet  to  protect  from 
cold,  and  no  more;  and  never  encourage  the  habit  of 
running  to  the  fire  and  warming  the  feet.  Cold  feet  are 
often  the  result  of  insufficient  circulation  of  the  blood.  Let 
the  child,  therefore,  trot  about  to  warm  his  little  feet ; by  so 
doing  he  not  only  obtains  the  desired  result,  but  the  circu- 
lation is  increased,  the  blood  sent  dancing  joyously  through 
every  vessel  in  the  body,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
are  correctly  carried  on,  and  rosy  cheeks  and  ruddy  health 
are  the  happy  results,  especially  if  the  trotting  about  has 
taken  place  in  the  open  air.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
thick  stockings  are  worn,  and  toe-toasting  winked  at,  relaxed 
blood-vessels  are  the  result,  and  a soft,  flabby  foot,  quite 
unfitted  to  carry  its  owner  through  life  with  any  degree  of 
comfort. 

Even  we  grown-up  folks  should  not  wear  socks  or  stockings 
thick  enough  to  cause  our  feet  to  perspire  with  the  slightest 
exertion.  Let  the  stockings,  then,  be  only  of  medium  thick- 
ness, but  the  softer  and  warmer  they  are  the  better.  Hence 
I think  that  in  winter  we  can  derive  the  greatest  comfort 
from  socks  of  Shetland  wool.  In  summer,  again,  the  very 
thinnest  of  woollen  socks  should  be  worn,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  silk ; but  few  of  us  can  afford  to  wear  cotton,  and  expect 
to  retain  perfect  health.  A lining  sole  of  cork  is  a great 
protection  from  damp,  if  there  be  room  for  it  in  the  boot  or 
shoe.  As  to  slippers,  we  should  have  a summer  pair — I 
prefer  a thin  leather  pump— and  a warmer  pair  for  winter 
wear. 

Those  who  suffer  from  tender  feet  should  never  sit  too 
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close  to  the  fire,  even  in  the  coldest  day  in  winter ; and — 
N.B. — nobody  else  should. 

Now  as  to  boots  and  shoes.  They  ought  to  fit  well,  and 
still  be  easy  to  the  feet ; the  upper  leather  should  be  soft 
and  pliant,  yet  strong  withal ; and  the  soles  hard  and  strong. 
Strong  especially  ought  the  soles  of  the  boots  to  be  for  men 
who  walk  much ; and  such  will  find  a very  broad  sole  and 
heel  a great  comfort.  Most  people  are  liable  to  “ go  over  ” 
the  sole  or  heel  in  some  particular  direction.  Well,  these 
portions  should  in  all  cases  be  protected  by  a plate  of  brass. 
In  winter  men  s shoes  ought  to  be  rendered  impervious  to 
snow  by  daubing  or  rubbing  with  tallow,  appearance  in  this 
case  giving  place  to  safety  and  comfort. 

Never  under  any  circumstances  wear  shoes  with  gutta- 
percha soles.  I know  that  children’s  boots  are  often  thus 
soled,  but  it  is  far  from  being  either  healthy  or  comfortable. 

Our  forefathers  knew  the  great  danger  to  the  system  from 
wet  or  damp  feet ; they,  therefore,  invented  the  patten,  and 
all  I have  to  say  regarding  it  is,  that  I am  sorry  it  is  not 
more  frequently  worn,  instead  of  that  most  inelegant  article 
of  apparel,  the  golosh,  which,  while  it  gives  to  the  foot  all 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  a morning  roll,  secures  for  the 
wearer  perpetual  humidity  of  sock  or  stocking,  all  the 
benefits  of  an  occasional  catarrh,  and  the  hope  of  a not 
far-distant  attack  of  bronchitis.  The  treatment  of  the  foot 
m disease  has  received  much  attention  of  late,  and  cheiro- 
pody  has  been  very  successfully  practised  by  American 
specialists  and  others.  Both  feet  and  hands  are  liable  to 
several  very  annoying,  not  to  say  distressing  complaints. 
Let  me  now  say  a word  on  the  more  common  of  these. 

First  as  to  the  management  of  the  nails.  Not  only  should 
they  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  neatly  pared,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  what  are  called  agnails— 2.  ragged 
and  painful  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  finger  adjoining  the 
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nail.  This  is  very  easily  prevented  by  carefully  pressing 
back,  twice  or  thrice  a week,  that  portion  of  the  skin  that 
overlaps  the  root  of  the  nail.  This  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  adherent.  The  toe-nails  should  be  cut  square 
across,  the  tendency  to  ingrowth  of  nail — too  serious  a subject, 
by-the-way,  to  treat  here — is  thus  averted. 

Cleanliness  of  feet  is  most  essential  to  health.  Some 
people  are  too  delicate  in  health  to  make  use  of  the  matutinal 
bath,  but  no  one  can  be  excused  from  the  daily  ablution  of 
the  feet. 

Tender  feet  are  often  congenital.  The  complaint  seems 
to  descend  in  families,  and  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  it 
besides  attending  to  my  instructions  regarding  shoes  and 
stockings  j bathing  them  daily  in  salt  and  water,  however,’  or 
in  sea-water  often  does  good. 

Some  people  complain  of  excessive  sweating  of  the  feet, 
there  being  a difficulty  therefore  in  keeping  them  sweet  and 
clean.  Such  would  do  well  to  change  their  socks  at  least 
once  a day.  After  washing  the  feet  with  Sanitas  soap,  they 
may  be  done  over  with  a mixture  of  tannic  acid  and  eau-de- 
Cologne — ten  grains  to  an  ounce — and  dusted  with  a little 
flannel  bag  of  powdered  starch,  or  a baby’s  puff. 

Chilblain  is  a very  distressing  affection  of  the  skin, 
common  to  either  hands  or  feet.  In  children  it  is  often 
caused  by  permitting  them  to  run  about  for  a long  time  with 
cold  hands  and  feet,  and  then  inducing  reaction  before  the 
fire.  Chilblains  may  at  length  become  chronic ; they  may 
blister  and  even  ulcerate.  When  the  hands  have  become 
chilled  and  numbed,  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  them  to 
gradually,  by  gentle  friction,  away  from  the  fire;  for  this 
purpose  a little  stimulating  liniment,  composed  of  an  egg 
beaten  up  with  an  ounce  each  of  turps  and  vinegar,  to  which 
may  be  added  a drachm  or  two  of  laudanum,  is  useful.  A 
strong  solution  of  alum  (half  an  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of 
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water)  is  sometimes  used  to  the  unbroken  chilblain.  Or  a 
liniment  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  liquor 
ammonise  may  be  used  as  a paint  twice  a day.  Broken 
chilblains  are  best  treated  with  calamine  ointment,  or  the 
ointment  of  the  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc,  or  with  simple  water 
dressing. 

Chapped  hands  should  be  well  protected  from  the  cold, 
kept  very  clean  but  not  rubbed  much,  and  either  the  tannin, 
camphor,  or  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  used. 

Blisters  of  the  feet  or  hands  should  not  be  rudely  cut 
open,  but  a white  cotton  thread  is  to  be  passed  through  in 
order  to  drain  them. 

The  frequent  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  corns 
often  gives  great  relief,  and  renders  their  removal  more  easy. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  corns  is  by  wearing  boots  or  shoes, 
the  uppers  of  which  are  tolerably  pliant  and  soft,  and  which 
neither  fit  too  tightly  nor  are  too  loose.  The  only  radical 
cure  for  corns,  whether  hard  or  soft,  is  removal  by  the  knife. 
After  this  has  been  accomplished,  corn-plasters  must  be 
worn,  softened  by  pouring  a drop  or  two  of  oil  into  the  little 
round  hole  in  the  centre.  Those  afflicted  with  soft  corns 
should  wash  the  feet  well  daily,  and  wear  a little  cotton 
wadding  between  the  toes.  Sponging  the  feet  daily,  after 
the  washing,  with  camphorated  spirit  has  been  extolled  as  a 
good  means  of  hardening  the  skin. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIll. 

THE  THROAT,  ITS  TRIALS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Nearly  all  medical  men,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  agreed 
that  the  terrible  sufferings  through  fasting  to  which 
fasting  men  subject  themselves  result  in  the  elucidation  of  no 
new  scientific  facts.  Nevertheless  the  great  endurance  of  the 
men,  and  the  extent  to  which  insulted  nature  bears  the  trial, 
must  cause  many  thousands  of  people  to  ask  themselves 
the  question:  “Do  not  most  of  us  use  more  food  and 
drink  than  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  bodies  in  a state 
of  health  ? ” This  question  is  one  that  can  only  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  for,  as  a general  rule,  people  will  call  into 
requisition  their  powers  of  deglutition  far  too  often  during  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

There  is  no  nation  whose  sons  are  more  healthy  and  hardy 
than  one  where  abstemiousness  is  considered  a virtue.  Oat- 
meal is  by  many  considered  far  from  a dainty  dish,  yet  the 
Scots,  who  live  on  little  else,  show  well  on  it.  The  Arabs, 
who  will  live  for  days  on  a handful  of  dates,  are  sinewy, 
powerful,  and  hard  as  steel.  And  depend  upon  it,  what  is 
true  in  the  aggregate  is  true  as  regards  the  individual. 

My  voice  is  but  a feeble  one  to  be  lifted  up  against  what  I 
call  the  vice  of  over-indulgence  in  the  dainties  and  delicacies 
of  the  table,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England ; but  just  let  me  beg  the  reader  to  call  to 
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mind  the  admission  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
my  profession,  that  over-eating  brings  about  just  as  many  of 
the  illnesses  and  sufferings  of  humanity  as  does  over-drinking, 
and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
rheumatic  gout,  liver  complaints  and  kidney  ailments,  indi- 
gestion, which  may  lead  to  any  disease,  and  brain 
enfeeblement,  caused  by  non-refreshing  sleep.  Much  evil  is 
brought  about  by  an  over-refined  cookery.  The  plainer  the 
food  we  swallow  the  better,  and  the  cruet-stand  is  often  the 
curse  of  the  table.  A pretty  ornament  it  looks,  I grant  you, 
glittering  with  cut  crystal  and  silver,  but  its  tempting  sauces 
and  finely-flavoured  peppers  may  generally  be  looked  upon 
as  so  much  poison.  A craving  for  condiments  or  hot  stimu- 
lating dishes  is  a sure  sign  of  debility  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  forerunners  of  rapidly-advancing 
and  probably  premature  old  age. 

People  must  eat  to  live,  I admit ; but  I want  to  combat 
the  idea,  so  prejudiciously  prevalent  among  Englishmen,  that 
the  more  one  can  eat  and  the  stronger  the  food  partaken  of, 
the  healthier  and  heartier  will  the  eater  become.  This  belief 
does  harm  enough  during  health,  but  it  becomes  a still  more 
dangerous  and  often  deadly  one  during  many  cases  of  tem- 
porary illness.  Think  you  it  can  do  good  to  stuff  down  a 
patient  s throat,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  messes  of  dainties  to 
tempt  the  appetite,  when  the  stomach  is  evidently  out  of  sorts 
and  needing  rest  ? Often  and  often  a patient’s  chance  of 
recovery  would  be  greatly  increased  were  the  beef-tea  basin 
pitched  out  of  the  window,  and  the  port-wine  bottle  sent 
after  it  to  keep  it  company.  A lesson  might  be  learned  from 
the  following  story  of  “Topsy.”  Topsy  was  lap-dog  to  a 
lady  of  high  degree ; but  lo ! and  behold,  long  ere  the  poor 
animal  had  passed  half  the  brief  span  of  years  allotted  to  the 
canine  race,  Topsy  was  a pitiful  sight  to  see.  Obese  to  a 
degree,  it  could  take  little  save  carriage  exercise,  its  appetite 
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was  lost,  the  daintiest  foods  were  refused,  it  screamed  in  its 
sleep,  its  happiness  and  joy  of  life  were  clean  gone,  and  gone 
too  was  its  good  temper.  Medical  assistance  was  called  in, 
and  the  dog  was  sent  to  hospital  at  the  house  of  a well-known 
skilled  veterinary  surgeon— since  dead.  In  one  week  Topsy 
was  well.  And  what  do  you  think  cured  her?  Only  a 
little  judicious  starving. 

The  first  signs  of  coming  dyspepsia  from  errors  of  the  table, 
are  those  of  a heated  and  partially  dry  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  that  delicate  internal  skin  that  lines  all 
the  air-passages  and  the  digestive  canal  throughout  its  whole 
course.  The  tongue  may  be  furred  in  the  morning,  one  feels 
languid,  not  well-slept,  and  lacks  appetite,  while  there  may 
also  be  heat  and  dryness  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and 
perhaps  constipation.  For  such  a case  I would  simply  pre- 
scribe a little  judicious  starving.  The  stomach  needs  a rest. 
Good  pure  water,  either  plain,  aerated,  or  iced,  taken  little 
but  often,  will  save  one  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  or  at  all 
events  from  the  inconvenience  of  it.  The  liver  will  then 
have  time  to  get  quit  of  its  bile,  and  both  it  and  the  stomach 
will  be  restored  to  tone.  The  blood  will  have  time  to  get 
clear  of  its  poisonous  properties,  whether  acid  or  bile,  and  a 
newness  of  life  and  general  freshness  will  be  the  happy 
result. 

Many  people  lack  the  moral  courage  to  go  in  for  a day 
now  and  again  of  extreme  abstemiousness.  Such  people, 
then,  would  do  well  to  get  away  to  sea  for  twelve  hours  or 
more  : if  they  suffer  from  the  motion  all  the  better,  they  will 
not  then  think  of  eating  much. 

Could  the  throat  keep  day  by  day  a list  of  the  various 
articles  of  diet  and  drink  which  pass  it,  their  quantity, 
quality,  and  times  of  passing,  and  present  it  to  its  owner  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  many  of  us,  I trow,  would  have  no 
cause  to  wonder  that  we  sometimes  feel  somewhat  “ out  of 
sorts.” 
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But  I must  n'ow  say  a word  about  the  throat  in  other 
senses  of  the  word,  as  it  comprises  not  only  the  gullet,  but 
the  uvula  and  tonsils,  as  well  as  the  organ  of  the  voice,  and 
it  is  intimately  connected,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  with 
the  internal  ear.  This  chapter  may  therefore  have  some 
interest  for  those  who  are  deaf,  or  partially  so.  Children 
that  have  been  exposed  to  wet,  damp,  or  cold  winds 
are  very  subject  to  sore  throats.  There  is  usually  much  pain, 
swelling,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  The  disease,  like 
most  children’s  ailments,  requires  prompt  treatment,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  suppuration.  You  must  keep  the 
child  indoors,  if  not  in  bed,  and  give  a cooling  aperient. 
Children  are  frequently  very  persistent  in  their  refusal  to  take 
medicine  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  always  better  to  coax  than  to 
force  them.  Senna  tea,  with  a little  Epsom  or  Rochelle 
salts  in  it,  makes  a nice  easily-administered  laxative.  About 
a quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  rather  less,  of  the  senna-leaves 
is  infused  in  a wine-glassful  of  boiling  water  for  half  an 
hour,  a pinch  or  two  of  salts  added,  the  clear  liquor  is  poured 
off,  and  coffee  may  then  be  added  to  help  to  disguise  the 
flavour.  It  should  be  served  up  from  a small  coffee  or  tea- 
pot, and  sugar  and  milk  added,  when  it  will  seldom  be 
refused.  Cool  soothing  drinks  should  be  given,  and  a 
small  dose  of  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  every  four  hours. 
Hartshorn  liniment  should  be  used  on  the  neck  and  a strip 
of  flannel  worn.  If  this  simple  treatment  should  fail  to  re- 
move the  disease,  it  will  be  advisable  to  call  in  a physician. 

The  swelling  may  go  away,  and  the  pain  externally,  and 
the  tonsils  remain  hard  and  big.  In  this  case  give  the  child 
from  a tea-spoonful  to  a dessert-spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  three 
times  a day,  and  apply  iodine  liniment  once  a day  externally. 
Just  one  hint  here  to  mothers ; the  value  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise  to  young  children  who  are  unable  to  walk  far  can- 
not easily  be  over-rated,  and  the  so-ealled  perambulator  is  a 
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blessing  to  thousands;  but  the  danger  of  a child  catching 
cold  therein  is  very  great  indeed.  See,  then,  that  your 
infants  are  well  wrapped  up  before  they  are  sent  out,  and 
especially  that  their  hands  and  feet  be  snug,  and  you  will 
be  well  rewarded  by  having  fewer  medicines  to  use  in  the 
nursery. 

Some  people  are  very  subject  to  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
that  little  tongue-like  thing  that  you  see  hanging  down  in  the 
centre  of  the  back  part  of  the  throat.  Although  not  a danger- 
ous it  is  a troublesome  complaint,  from  the  disagreeable 
tickling  cough  to  which  it  gives  rise,  with  sometimes  an  in- 
clination to  retch.  There  is  usually  relaxation  of  the  throat 
along  with  it,  and  often  the  whole  system  wants  bracing  up. 
At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  astringent  gargles — say  alum 
or  chlorate  of  potash — are  used,  tonics  should  be  taken ; 
the  best  are  those  composed  of  iron,  or  iron  and  quinine,  in 
some  bitter  infusion. 

When  the  tonsils  are  ulcerated,  strong  applications  may  be 
required,  probably  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  solid 
caustic  itself,  and  in  these  cases — and  indeed  I might  say  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  sore  throat — great  relief  is  obtained  by  in- 
haling the  vapour  of  either  plain  or  medicated  hot  water. 
The  inhaler  is  a very  simple  contrivance,  and  can  be  bought 
for  a few  shillings.  No  family,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
without  one  in  this  uncertain  climate. 

It  is  often  a sad  affliction  when  public  speakers,  actors, 
clergymen,  and  others  are  suddenly  attacked  with  sore  throat. 
To  such  as  these  the  inhaler  would  indeed  be  a boon,  as  the 
trouble  might  be  checked  in  the  bud  by  its  use.  Hoarse- 
ness of  voice  is  a disagreeable  ailment  for  either  speaker 
or  singer  to  have.  Those  that  are  subject  to  it  should  never 
permit  the  state  of  their  health  to  sink  below  par.  Plenty 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  essential,  good  food,  and  the 
use  of  tonics,  ferruginous  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  blood. 
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In  hoarseness  after  long  speaking,  I would  suggest  the 
following  treatment : — Keep  quiet,  to  give  rest  to  the  organ 
of  voice ; well  redden  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  with 
hartshorn  and  oil  liniment ; take  an  aperient  pill  or  two  be- 
fore retiring,  and  place  the  feet  and  legs  in  a mustard  bath, 
about  three  ounces  of  mustard  to  a pail  of  hot  water.  People 
who  speak  or  sing  much  in  public  should  well  exercise  the 
vocal  organs  by  daily  singing  or  reading  aloud  in  private.  I 
dare  say  every  great  singer  who  ever  lived  has  had  her  or  his 
own  way  of  clearing  the  voice,  and  keeping  it  clear  during 
a long  performance.  Everything  that  can  be  chewed  or 
swallowed  has  been  tried,  from  a beefsteak  to  a bit  of  borax. 
The  beef-steak  would  do  good  by  strengthening  the  body, 
the  borax  lozenge  sucked  would  act  beneficially  by  removing 
or  preventing  relaxation  of  the  throat  and  glottis. 

There  is  a disease  of  the  throat  which  I shall  do  no  more 
than  mention  here.  In  medical  parlance  it  is  termed  bron- 
cheocele,  or  goitre,  but  commonly  swelled  or  Derbyshire  neck. 
The  swelling  lies  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  below  the  organ  of 
the  voice,  or  Adam’s  apple.  When  large  it  gives  rise  to  very 
distressing  symptoms.  A person  so  suffering  should  seek 
another  locality  wherein  to  live,  and  use  internally  cod-liver 
oil  three  times  a day,  with  an  iodide  of  iron  and  potassium 
tonic.  As  an  application  he  will  find  great  benefit  from  a 
liniment  composed  of  the  compound  iodine  ointment  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  often  becomes  chronic,  or  en- 
largement continues  after  inflammation  has  ceased,  or  the 
organs  become  hard  and  hypetrophied  without  any  inflam- 
mation, and  this  state  is  a frequent  cause  of  deafness.  The 
rationale  of  this  is  that  the  tumours  have  a tendency  to  grow 
upwards  and  encroach  upon  the  mouth  of  the  eustachian 
tube.  This  tube  it  is  that  communicates  with  the  drum  of 
the  ear  and  supplies  it  with  air.  It  can  easily  be  understood. 
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then,  that  if  it  is  not  patent,  if  it  is  occluded  in  any  way, 
either  by  slight  inflammation,  as  during  a cold,  or  by  being 
pressed  upon  by  a tumour,  deafness  may  be  the  result.  I do 
not  mean  to  go  into  the  subject  of  deafness  here,  further 
than  to  say  that  the  kind  of  enlarged  tonsil  which  pro- 
duces deafness  is  not  usually  visible  to  the  sufferer  himself, 
who  may  examine  his  throat  at  a looking-glass,  nor  even 
to  the  surgeon  who  merely  trusts  to  inspection  by  eye  alone, 
and  not  by  finger.  This  fact  ought,  I think,  to  lead  many, 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf,  instead  of  settling 
quietly  down  to  the  burden  of  so  great  an  affliction,  to  visit 
some  eminent  aurist  for  examination,  and  mayhap  for  an 
operation  which  will  bring  relief. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

“ MY  POOR  CHEST ! ” 

Once  upon  a time — I could  not  say  how  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago — there  lived  in  Thessaly  a great  king,  whose  name 
was  Peleus.  By  some  means  or  other,  the  story  does  not 
tell  us  how,  he  got  introduced  to  Nereus.  I cannot  give  the 
history  of  Nereus  himself,  my  memory  is  not  good  enough, 
but  he  was  the  son  of  an  ancient  sea-god,  called  Oceanus, 
and  had  no  less  than  fifty  daughters,  called  the  Nereides. 
Nereus  was  to  be  pitied,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Peleus  got  married  to  one  of  them,  and  there  was  thus  only 
forty-nine  left.  But  mighty  Monarch  though  Peleus  was,  he 
had  a son  who  gained  greater  honour  and  glory  than  he. 
This  boy,  whose  name  was  Achilles,  joined  the  army  and 
distinguished  himself  very  much  in  the  Trojan  war.  Although 
ever  foremost  in  the  fight,  he  never  received  so  much  as  a 
scratch,  at  which  everybody  wondered,  until  told  that  the 
captain  was  invulnerable;  that  the  sea-nymp.h  his  mother 
had  dipped  him  when  a child  in  some  mystical  river,  and 
every  portion  of  his  body  which  the  water  touched  became 

proof  against  dart  or  spear.  But — there  always  is  a but 

the  right  heel,  by  which  he  had  been  suspended,  had  not 
come  in  contract  with  the  water  at  all,  and  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  took  advantage  of  this : he  fired  an  arrow  at  the 
captain’s  heel,  and  soon — there  was  no  more  Achilles.  Very 
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likely  his  mother  had  wished  to  render  her  boy  immo  tal, 
but  did  not  quite  succeed. 

Well,  just  like  Achilles,  we  each  and  all  of  us  have  our 
weak  and  vulnerable  point,  however  sturdy  and  strong  we 
may  be  in  other  respects. 

This  is  usually  some  internal  organ  which,  when  we 
happen  to  get  exposed  to  cold  or  wet  while  in  a state  of 
temporary  debility,  from  fasting,  for  instance,  is  singled  out 
and  “ determined  to.” 

By  this  latter  phrase,  I mean  that  the  chill  sends  the  blood 
more  particularly  to  this  weak  organ.  Congestion  is  the 
consequence,  and,  if  this  be  not  relieved,  inflammation  may 
follow.  A mere  momentary  shock  of  cold  will  send  the 
blood  from  without  inwards,  as  in  the  case  of  a cold 
plunge  or  shower  bath.  But  in  people  who  have  plenty  of 
vis  iiatura.  this  is  really  beneficial,  for  the  nerves  set  to  work 
at  once,  and  with  the  resiliency  of  the  tiny  blood-vessels 
speedily  restore  matters  to  the  status  quo.  After  this  we  feel 
the  outer  surface,  if  not  actually  glowing,  at  least  more  com- 
fortable than  before,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mind  and 
whole  body  feel  lighter,  for  that  temporary  congestion 
stimulated  the  excretion  of  every  internal  organ.  Hence  the 
healthfulness  of  the  cold  bath  to  those  who  are  strong 
enough  to  take  it. 

A long-continued  chill  is  quite  a different  affair,  and  a 
dangerous  affair  as  well. 

I have  not  got  my  physiological  gown  on  to-day.  It  is  a 
toga  that  I do  not  often  array  myself  in  while  writing 
on  medical  subjects,  for  I well  know  that  to  most  of  my 
readers  physiology  is  a dry-as-dust  science;  but  there  is  a 
question  which  it  needs  but  little  very  deep  reasoning  to 
explain,  although  it  is  a most  important  one  to  every  one 
living  in  this  uncertain  climate  of  ours  : “ How  do  we  catch 
cold?” 
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If  we  only  knew  what  to  do  to  avoid  such  a mischance, 
would  it  not  be  a blessing?  Unfortunately  some  of  the 
causes  of  “ common  colds  ” are  beyond  our  power  of  resist- 
ance. Certain  states  or  conditions  of  atmosphere,  for 
example,  sudden  changes  from  dry  cold  perhaps,  to  moderate 
warmth  with  moisture : a moisture  in  all  probability  lad^en 
with  mephitic  vapour  or  unwholesome  inhalations  from  the 
pound,  the  grass,  or  even  the  trees.  These  act  for  evil 
in  at  least  two  ways,  for  while  they  poison  or  inflame  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  nose,  eyes,  and  air  passages 
throughout,  the  moist  warmth  debilitates  the  body,  and 
renders  resistance  to  the  evil  influences  less  energetic  and 
effectual,  according  to  the  amount  of  malaria,  if  I may  so  call 
the  bacteria-charged  air,  and  the  degree  of  change  of  temper- 
ature, will  be  the  virulency  of  the  cold  one  catches.  This 

will  also  depend  upon  many  other  causes.  Mp.  A may 

escape  entirely,  Mr.  B have  but  a slight  attack,  while 

Mr.  C suffers  severely,  and  Mr.  D ’s  trouble 

goes  on  to  actual  inflammation  of  perhaps  a dangerous 
nature. 


But  the  most  common  cause  of  cold  is  a chill.  I do  not 
like  the  word  “chill,”  and  only  use  it  in  lieu  of  a better,  and 
because  it  is  understood  or  supposed  to  be  understood  by 
all.  Now,  exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  cold  would  produce 
universal  depression  of  vitality.  Such  exposure  seldom 
occurs,  but  an  example  of  it  might  be  cited  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  had  fallen  into  the  water,  and  after  getting  out 
ad  remained  inactive  for  some  length  of  time.  If  one 
keeps  energetically  moving,  even  though  wet  to  the 
skin  them  is  an  active  resistance  to  stagnation  of  the 
blood  and  congestion  anywhere.  This  should  be  remeni- 


A partial  chill  on  the  other  hand  will,  in  most  constitutions 
resu  t in  a cold  ; that  is,  if  it  be  kept  up  too  long.  Now,  I 
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have  not,  strange  to  say,  to  go  very  far  for  an  example,  and 
I always  think  that  one  should  make  use  of  the  simplest 
illustrations  he  can  find,  if  they  are  capable  of  making  clear 
the  meaning  he  wishes  to  convey.  I am  writing  these  lines, 
then,  in  a small  ornamental  house  in  the  middle  of  my 
grounds,  which  I call  my  garden  study.  It  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  a high  green  mound  or  terrace,  and  certainly 
is  exposed  to  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Well,  it  is  seldom,  even  in 
winter,  that  I have  a fire ; but  to-day,  and  for  some  days — 
the  month  is  November — a high  east  wind  has  been  blowing, 
and  the  stove  has  been  lit.  Nevertheless,  my  love  for  the 
purest  of  air  has  caused  me  to  sit  for  the  last  hour  close  by 
the  open  window,  and  bare-headed.  The  result  is  a warning 
sneeze  or  two,  a little  heat  of  the  eyes,  and  stuffiness  of 
nostrils.  These  are  certainly  the  first  signs  of  a cold,  but  I 
wisely  and  in  time  shut  this  casement  and  open  another, 
trusting  to  the  vigour  of  my  constitution  to  ward  off  evil 
effects.  This  is  an  example  of  slight  chill.  Had  I,  or  even 
an  elephant,  sat  longer  head  on  to  that  east  wind  draught,  a 
cold  could  not  have  been  prevented. 

But  here  another  question  obtrudes  itself : Why,  in  a case 
like  the  present,  should  it  be  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  and  eyes  that  is  affected  ? Or  why  is  there  no  bad 
effect  perceptible  on  the  structures  that  lie  between  this 
membrane  and  the  skin,  upon  which  fell  the  direct  impact 
of  the  cold  current?  It  will  not  do  to  answer  that  the 
irritation  of  the  mucous  surface  was  occasioned  by  actually 
snuffing  in  a cold  current ; it  was  not  wholly  so  due,  perhaps 
not  even  in  the  most  trifling  degree.  And  had  my  chest 
been  my  weak  point,  that  would  have  been  affected,  although 
the  air  before  it  reached  it  would  be  warmed  by  passing 
through  the  nostrils — I never  breathe  through  the  mouth. 
I should  in  that  case  be  now  coughing  instead  of  sneezing. 
No;  the  answer  in  best  accord  with  the  reasonings  of 
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physiology  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  skin  which  covers 
the  outside  of  the  body  and  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  every  portion  and  organ  of  the  interior,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  united  in  a continuous  network  of  blood- 
vessels as  well  as  nerves,  so  that  chill  or  the  deprivation  of 
blood  on  the  skin  results  in  temporary  congestion  or  over- 
fulness of  blood  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Now,  note  that 
blood  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a watery,  clear  fluid,  and  the 
red  corpuscles  which  form  the  clot  in  drawn  blood,  and  if 
turgidity  of  the  vessels  of  the  lining  membrane  of  nasal 
passages  or  lungs  takes  place,  the  watery  portion  will  to  some 
extent  exude,  while  all  the  million  minute  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  pour  out  their  secretions;  hence  we  have 
running  of  the  nose  in  colds  in  the  head,  and  exudation, 
causing  cough  in  those  situated  in  the  lungs. 

We  usually  give  the  name  of  bronchitis  to  lung  colds,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  they  are  dangerous  owing  to  the 
delicacy  of  structure  of  these  organs,  and  the  likelihood  of 

the  inflammation  affecting  the  deeper  structures  of  the  luno- 
itself.  “ 


Unhappily,  the  chest  is  to  thousands,  nay,  to  millions  of 

us,  what  the  heel  was  to  Achilles-the  one  vulnerable 
spot. 

lam  not  going  to  suggest  means  for  curing  colds.  I must 
here,  however,  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the 
Putniline  compounds,  jujubes,  &c.,  of  Messrs.  G.  & G.  Stern. 
These  are  recognised  by  the  profession  and  ought  to  be 
household  words.  And  I cannot  surely  better  effect  my 
object  than  by  trying  to  explain  when  applied  cold  is 
angerous,  and  when  it  is  merely  a bugbear.  I have  given 

o ^ portion 

Exlmnl  " rr'  ” being  warm. 

Example:-!  do  maintain  and  defy  contradiction  in  saying 
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that  many  thousands  of  people  owe  their  fatal  illnesses  to 
colds  caught  in  bed.  For  here  the  front  of  the  chest  is  kept 
warm,  so  are  the  arms  and  whole  body — the  face  and  head 
excepted,  but  they  are  inured — while  the  one  wee  morsel 
left  exposed  to  chill,  especially  in  those  who  sleep  on  the 
side,  ife  not  much  bigger,  perhaps,  than  the  heel  of  Achilles, 
and  lies  beneath  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  between  the 
shoulder  blades.  Have  you  never  felt  cold  just  there, 
reader,  towards  morning  of  a winter  night?  Protect  that 
spot.  If  delicate,  there  is  where  the  chest  should  be  shielded 
by  a chest  protector.  I flatter  myself  at  this  moment  that 
the  last  fifteen  lines  I have  written  are  worth  a king’s  ransom. 
So  may  they  prove. 

People  subject  to  colds  in  the  chest  should  do  all  they 
can — and  that  is  a good  deal — to  prevent  recurrence  of  their 
complaints.  We  hear  people  say  sometimes,  “Yes,  I am 
rather  subject  to  colds,  but  they  don’t  last  long.”  The 
warning  answer  to  this  is,  “ They  do  not  last  long  for  two 
reasons  : first  you  are  young  or  middle-aged  and  have  strength 
to  throw  them  off;  and  secondly,  the  mucous  membrane 
has  not  yet  become  chronically  thickened.  But  advancing 
years  make  matters  worse,  and  each  winter  cough  prepares 
the  ground  for  its  successor.” 

Here  is  another  hint : I have  spoken  of  certain  warm 
mephitic-laden  and  debilitating  states  of  atmosphere  con- 
ducing to  colds,  but  even  in  the  healthiest  of  weather  it  is 
possible  to  engender  such  an  atmosphere  indoors;  and 
people  who  “mug”  themselves  in  badly-ventilated  rooms, 
and  are  afraid  of  a breath  of  God’s  holy  air,  simply  do  this. 
Their  mucous  membranes,  aye,  their  whole  bodies,  become 
enfeebled,  and  they  become  at  last  no  more  able  to  bear  a 
puff  of  cold,  wholesome  wind  than  thistledown  can  stand  a 
thunder-shower.  The  verb  “to  coddle”  should  never  be 
conjugated  by  any  one  with  a tendency  to  chest  Complaint 
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A person  of  this  sort  wants  the  purest  blood  it  is  possible 
to  manufacture.  How  to  do  it  ? Why,  begin  with  food : 
let  it  be  moderate,  nutritious,  tasty,  toothsome,  and  solid ; 
coffee  and  tea  only  in  moderation ; healthful  exercise  to  the 
verge — no  further — of  fatigue  and  perspiration ; the  purest 
of  air  outdoors  and  in,  by  day  and  night.  As  to  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  night  air,  it  is  often  best  to  look  upon  this  as  a 
myth. 

Next,  as  to  the  morning  prophylactic.  This  is  the  tub. 
Soap  and  lather  with  hot  water  the  whole  body,  then  have  a 
cold  sponge  bath.  When  partly  dressed  take  a ten-minutes’ 
spell  of  the  dumb-bells. 


As  to  clothing,  nothing  is  more  important  to  people  with 
weak  chests.  Let  the  underclothing  be  all  wool,  but  not 
thick.  It  must  not  be  too  warm.  The  dress  should  be 
nearly  all  wool,  and  never  heavy.  The  feet  should  never  be 
damp. 


In  all  habits  of  life  such  persons  should  be  most  temperate. 

Diet  should  not  be  stimulating,  nor  should  hot  sauces  be 
taken,  nor  anything  likely  to  interfere  with  the  due  action 
of  the  liver. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  breathing  through  the  nose ; do  not 
sleep  under  a great  weight  of  bedclothes,  nor  in  too  soft  a 
bed,  nor  too  warm  a room.  Never  breathe  a dusty  atmos- 
phere, nor  walk  quickly  up  hill.  Obedience  to  these  simple 
rules,  without  the  aid  of  aperient  medicine— which  nearly 
always  weakens — will  stave  off  many  a cold,  so  that  from 
year  s end  to  year’s  end  you  will  never  have  to  say  “ My 
poy-chesf”  ugain! ’ ^ 
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It  had  been  my  intention,  on  sitting  down  to  write  the 
present  chapter,  to  give  a short  account  of  the  pathology  and 
symptoms  of  what  we  medical  men  call  phthisis  puhnonalis. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  I feel  convinced  it  will  be 
much  better,  and  more  profitable  for  my  readers,  if  I confine 
myself  to  giving  a few  words  of  plain  advice,  to  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  either  to  be  labouring  under  this  dire 
disorder,  or  who  have  a family  predisposition  thereto. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  at  the  outset,  that  although 
consumption  still  claims  annually  its  thousands  on  thousands 
of  victims,  it  is  not  nowadays  looked  upon  as  so  certainly 
fatal  as  it  used  to  be ; because  a more  rational  treatment  has 
been  adopted  of  late  years,  and  thus  cases  are  cured,  and 
precious  lives  are  spared,  and  there  is  hope  for  every 
sufferer.  One  thing,  however,  I wish  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  : if  not  properly  attended  to  and  correctly  treated,  it  is 
as  certain  that  consumption  hurries  a patient  on  to  death, 
as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  If,  then,  some  sufferer 
should  read  these  lines,  let  me  tell  her  or  him,  that  if  good  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  advice  I shall  give,  it  must  come 
only  and  solely  from  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
life  laid  down,  and  the  greatest  regularity  in  taking  the 
medicines  prescribed.  Trifling  with  a disease  of  this  kind 
can  only  have  one  ending. 
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In  our  treatment  of  consumption,  we  have  two  duties 
before  us : first,  we  must  endeavour  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  decline  and  decay ; and  secondly,  to  palliate  the 
more  urgent  symptoms ; but  pray  do  not  forget  that  the 
counteractive  is  of  even  higher  importance  than  the  palliative 
treatment,  and  so  we  will  mention  that  first.  It  includes 
proper  hygienic  means,  proper  diet,  and  last  but  not  least, 
medicinal  remedies. 

Now,  in  simple  cod-liver  oil,  we  have  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  remedial  agents  in  the  world,  and  taken  in 
conjunction  with  certain  tonics,  judiciously  administered,  its 
power  of  doing  good  is  incalculable.  A word  or  two  on  the 
proper  manner  of  exhibiting  the  oil  will  not,  therefore,  be 
out  of  place.  You  must  first  and  foremost  procure  oil 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Deal  with  a respectable  chemist, 
and  ask  him  to  get  you  the  London-made  oil  for  winter  use, 
and  the  Newfoundland  after  midsummer,  which  is  just  as 
good  and  is  somewhat  cheaper.  Do  not  buy  less  than  half- 
a-pint  at  a time,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  in  a cool,  dark 
cupboard. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  now  made  so  sweetly  fresh  and  pure,  that 
it  is  to  many  quite  the  reverse  of  unpalatable.  Young 
people,  and  especially  children,  take  readily  to  it,  and  do  not 
require  to  use  any  vehicle  to  disguise  its  flavour.  Many 
there  are,  however,  who  do  not  relish  it,  if  they  even  can 
succeed  in  swallowing  it  without  some  feeling  of  loathing,  as 
the  oil  keeps  “ repeating.”  In  cases  of  this  sort  it  must  be 
given  suspended  on  the  top  of  some  flavoured  tonic  draught. 
I think  myself  that  the  simpler  this  is  the  better.  Cod-liver 
oil,  in  order  to  do  any  permanent  good,  must  be  taken  for  a 
long  time  for  weeks,  for  months,  or  even  for  years — and 
the  stronger  tonics,  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  are  apt  after  a 
time  to  disagree  with  the  system  generally.  They  heat  the 
system,  disorder  the  bowels,  and  increase  the  tendency  to 
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inflammation.  It  is  a good  plan  to  chew  a little  orange-peel 
before  swallowing  the  oil,  and  to  take  the  latter  in  a wine- 
glassful  of  bitter  beer.  Or  a better  plan  is  to  use  some  of 
the  simpler  bitters,  such  as  the  infusion  of  gentian  or  columba, 
slightly  sweetened,  and  flavoured  with  orange  tincture.  To 
this  may  be  added  a few  drops  of  some  of  the  mineral  acids. 
For  example,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  liver  disturbance, 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  may  be 
used ; if  a tendency  to  night  sweats  or  diarrhoea  exists,  the 
same  quantity  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  will  do  better  \ if 
the  nerves  are  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  dilute  phosphoric 
acid  should  be  chosen. 

The  quantity  of  the  oil  to  be  taken  is  an  important 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  time  when  the  dose  should  be 
swallowed.  Begin  with  a tea-spoonful,  and  gradually  increase 
the  dose  up  to  a table-spoonful,  or  rather  over.  I say  rather 
over,  because  I always  order  the  oil  to  be  taken  only  twice  a 
day  immediately  after  the  first  two  meals.  Neither  oil  nor 
tonics  are  so  well  borne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Some 
medical  men  recommend  patients  to  take  the  oil  between 
meals,  say  at  eleven  and  four,  and  to  eat  a little  biscuit  after 
it.  Now,  occasional  courses  of  tonic  medicines,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  cod-liver  oil,  the  oil  floating  on  it, 
in  fact,  are  often  productive  of  the  highest  benefit.  The 
Kepler  Extract  of  Malt,  and  Kepler  solution  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil  in  Extract  of  Malt  are  highly  beneficial  to  invalids. 
The  Extract  may  be  used  for  predigesting  farinaceous  foods, 
either  for  invalids  or  children,  who  unfortunately  possess 
debilitated  digestive  functions.  To  children  and  invalids 
who  are  unable  to  take  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  any  other  form, 
the  Kepler  Solution  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Extract  of  Malt 
can  safely  be  administered.  The  globules  of  the  Oil  being 
very  finely  divided,  digestion  is  facilitated,  and  the  natural 
ferments  of  the  Malt  Extract  assist  in  digesting  the  farin- 
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aceous  foods  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  in  its  progress 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  Probably  the  best  of 
these  is  the  hypophosphite  of  soda,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Churchill,  in  conjunction  with  phosphoric  acid.  This 
sometimes  acts  like  a charm,  renewing  not  only  the  health 
and  strength,  but  even  the  size  and  weight  of  the  patient’s 
body.  The  ordinary  bitter,  then,  already  mentioned  as  an 
adjunct  to,  or  vehicle  for,  the  exhibition  of  the  oil,  should  occa- 
sionally be  changed  for  a mixture  containing  hypophosphite 
of  soda,  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  compound  infusion 
of  oranges ; and  this  mixture  is  to  be  taken  along  with  every 
dose  of  the  oil.  It  may  be  continued  for  a month,  or  longer, 
at  a time.  Occasionally,  too,  a course  of  quinine  and  iron 
will  do  much  good.  The  effect  of  this  latter  remedy,  how- 
ever, must  be  carefully  noted,  and  if  it  seems  to  increase  the 
cough,  gives  rise  to  headaches,  or  interferes  with  the 
regular  action  of  the  bowels,  it  must  be  discontinued  for  a 
time. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  arsenic — Fowler’s  solution — does 
good.  It  is  a vaunted  remedy  in  France,  at  all  events ; but 
other  than  the  oil  and  the  tonics  I have  mentioned,  as  little 
medicine  should  be  taken  as  possible,  and  the  action  of  the 
bowels  kept  up  by  proper  diet,  and  the  hygienic  measures  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

First  as  to  diet.  The  great  thing  is  to  let  the  patient  have 
as  much  food,  of  the  most  nutritious  quality,  as  he  can  easily 
digest;  and  the  rule  is  to  make  butcher’s  meat  the  great 
staple  of  diet  for  nearly  every  meal,  although,  of  course,  it  is 
to  be  varied  now  and  then  by  game,  or  fowls,  and  fish ; and 
the  more  plainly  the  food  is  cooked  the  better. 

The  things  that  must  be  avoided  are  all  kinds  of  piquant 
sauces,  rich  stuffing,  made  dishes  in  general,  pickles  and 
vinegar,  cheese,  and  too  much  greasy  food  of  any  kind ; even 
butter  and  milk  ought  to  be  limited  in  quantity.  Bread  may 
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be  eaten  with  impunity,  and  so  may  vegetables,  if  fresh  and 
good  and  nicely  cooked.  Eggs  are  not  objectionable.  In 
old-standing  cases,  where  the  digestion  is  very  weak  indeed, 
and  solid  food  can  hardly  be  borne,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  beef-tea,  to  generous  soups,  with  bread  or  toast,  and  to 
sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  &c.,  and  also  Icelandic  moss. 
This  last  should  be  well  boiled,  strained  through  the  muslin, 
and  nicely  flavoured  (as  should  blanc-manges)  with  orange, 
lemon,  or  vanilla.  An  ounce  each  of  Icelandic  and  Irish 
moss,  boiled  slowly  for  nearly  an  hour  in  a pint  and  a half 
of  milk,  strained  and  sweetened,  and  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  quinine,  is  an  admirable 
preparation  for  the  weak  invalid.  A dessert-spoonful  ought 
to  be  taken  many  times  during  the  day. 

Here  is  a light  luncheon,  recommended  by  the  profession 
in  the  early  stages  of  consumption  : — A new-laid  egg,  or 
even  two,  are  carefully  beaten  up  with  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  saccharated  carbonate 
of  iron,  and  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  taken  about  twelve 
of  the  clock  along  with  a biscuit. 

For  delicate  young  persons,  and  more  especially  children, 
very  finely  minced  raw  meat,  mixed  with  sugar  and  flavoured, 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  although  the  practice  of  eating 
raw  meat,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  is  fraught  with  danger 
from  internal  parasites.  Stimulants  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
used  with  moderation,  and,  may  I add,  with  wisdom.  They 
ought  never  to  be  taken  except  with  food,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  excite  to  the  generation  of  the  gastric  juice  ; 
if  the  stomach  is  empty,  it  is  irritated  thereby,  and  when 
meal-time  comes  round  is  unable  properly  to  perform  its 
functions.  The  kind  of  stimulant  that  is  chosen  should  be 
that  which  seems  most  to  agree.  Sherry  and  water,  or  hock, 
or  claret  and  water,  may  be  used  in  cases  where  the  liver  is 
prone  to  disturbance.  The  stronger  kinds  of  spirits  are  not 
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needed,  except  in  old-standing  cases  of  decline,  where  the 
patient  is  much  weakened ; and  even  then  they  ought  to  be 
taken  along  with  some  form  of  nourishment,  as  raw  eggs,  for 
example. 

The  Fairchild’s  Peptonising  Powders  are  one  of  the 
greatest  acquisitions  to  the  sick  room.  By  means  of  these, 
the  nurse,  or  relatives  of  the  patient  can  readily  predigest 
milk,  meat,  broth,  or  farinaceous  foods.  The  powders  are 
put  up  in  tubes,  and  each  tube  contains  sufficient  to  peptonise 
a pint  of  milk  or  beef-tea. 

Soda-water  and  milk,  or  Apollinaris-water,  is  a capital 
beverage  where  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  thirst.  A 
table-spoonful,  not  more,  of  good  rum,  in  a cupful  of  new 
milk,  may  be  taken  by  the  weakly  about  half  an  hour  before 
getting  out  of  bed. 

It  is  well  for  a consumptive  patient  if  he  or  she  can  choose 
a proper  house  wherein  to  dwell.  The  soil  ought  to  be  a 
dry  sandy  one.  The  house  should,  if  possible,  be  built  on  a 
slope,  and  have  a southerly  or  westerly  exposure.  A 
residence  near  the  sea  is  desirable  in  many  cases,  but  not 
near  fresh-water  lakes,  or  bays,  or  morasses,  or  rivers,  over 
which  wet  fogs  at  times  hang.  Proximity  to  pine-woods  is 
highly  recommended,  and,  indeed,  the  air  from  forests  of 
this  kind  forms  one  of  the  cures  of  German  doctors. 

As  regards  clothing,  the  chief  thing  is  to  guard  against 
catching  cold,  and  for  this  reason  patients  should  be  warmly, 
though  not  necessarily  weightily,  clad.  The  feet  ought  to 
be  encased  in  warm  soft  stockings  or  socks,  and  flannel 
ought  to  be  worn  always  by  day,  and  it  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  thicker  in  cold  or  unsettled  weather ; and  when  riding  in 
a carriage,  wraps  must  never  be  forgotten  ; in  fact,  rugs  and 

a foot-warmer,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  cold,  are  really  neces- 
saries. 

The  exercise  to  be  taken  must  depend  upon  the  strength 
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of  the  patient,  but  in  all  cases  of  consumption  it  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  It  may  be  active  in  cases  where  the  patient 
is  in  tolerable  health,  and  when  the  cough  is  not  too  trouble- 
some. Rowing,  for  example,  tends  to  develop  the  chest, 
and  renders  the  lungs  active  and  healthy.  The  dumb-bells 
are  objected  to  on  principle.  The  two-handled  “gymnast,” 
invented,  I believe,  by  Mr.  Hodge,  may  be  fixed  to  a beam 
overhead,  and  catching  the  handles  with  the  two  arms 
raised  above  his  head,  the  patient  ought  to  walk  himself 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  motion  tends  to  exercise  the 
whole  body,  and  to  expand  the  chest. 

Climbing  hills  is  beneficial  in  the  earlier  stages ; walking 
is  nearly  always  to  be  recommended.  Riding  is  far  better, 
as  it  exhilarates  both  body  and  mind.  Remember,  however, 
that  no  form  of  exercise  should  be  carried  to  the  bounds  of 
fatigue. 

For  more  advanced  cases,  sailing  in  boats,  riding  in  a 
carriage,  and  gentle  horseback  exercise  are  chiefly  to  be 
trusted  to ; there  is  less  fatigue,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
gentle  motion  and  the  constant  change  of  air  tend  to  improve 
the  appetite  and  induce  refreshing  sleep. 

The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  trying  to  relieve  both 
the  usual  and  the  occasional  symptoms. 

Of  these  the  cough  is  the  most  troublesome.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  it  is  hard  and  frequent,  and  when  the 
expectoration  is  very  scanty,  that  any  notice  need  be  taken 
of  it.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  the 
solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  in  a bottle  of  soda-water, 
taken  before  going  to  bed,  will  frequently  relieve  the  cough 
and  induce  quiet  slumber,  when  the  cough  is  hard.  If  there 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  a tendency  to  bronchitic  cough,  squill 
and  ipecacuanha  in  small  doses  are  indicated. 

If  the  expectoration  is  offensive,  the  carbolated  glycerine 
may  be  taken,  or  occasional  doses  of  the  sulphite  of  soda. 
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The  pain  in  the  chest  is  most  frequently  felt  just  beneath 
the  collar-bone.  If  it  is  very  sharp,  ammonia  liniment 
should  be  used,  or  counter-irritation  with  the  liniment  of 
turpentine.  If  the  pain  is  merely  a dull  aching  sensation,  it 
may  be  relieved  by  means  of  a belladonna  plaster,  but  when 
very  severe  indeed  a small  blister  had  better  be  tried.  This 
is  all  the  patient  can  safely  resort  to  himself  without  the  aid 
of  a medical  man.  The  Alcock  porous  plaster  is  also  very 
beneficial. 

Spitting  of  blood,  if  it  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent, 
may  best  be  treated  by  rest,  a mustard  poultice,  and 
avoidance  of  excitement  and  stimulants.  If  it  occurs  to  an 
extent  that  is  alarming  or  weakening,  it  must  be  speedily 
checked.  The  following  powder  should  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours  : — Gallic  acid  and  powdered  white  sugar,  take 
of  each  ten  grains,  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
two  grains.  Mix.  This  remedy  is  harmless.  Stronger 
styptics  must  be  left  to  the  choice  of  your  own  doctor. 

A consumptive  patient  is  often  greatly  weakened  by  night 
sweating.  This  also  causes  sleepless  nights.  There  are 
several  ways  of  checking  this  troublesome  symptom.  I need 
only  mention  one,  which  is,  perhaps,  all  but  infallible.  It  is 
the  oxide  of  zinc  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  grains,  taken 
before  going  to  bed  in  the  form  of  a pill,  made  up  with  any 
easily  dissolvable  and  simple  extract. 

Other  occasional  symptoms,  such  as  troublesome  diarrhoea, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  ulceration  of  the  larymx,  cannot 
well  be  treated  by  the  patient  himself,  who  must  therefore 
apply  elsewhere. 

Just  a few  words  on  the  influence  of  climate,  and  I have 
done.  “ Where  shall  I go  in  order  that  I may  have  a chance 
of  life  and  length  of  days  ? ” is  an  anxious  question  to  many 
a poor  sufferer,  and  it  is  one,  too,  to  which  no  general 
answer  can  be  given,  so  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
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consumption  the  patient  may  be  labouring  under,  as  well  as 
its  causes.  I may  tell  you  plainly,  however,  that  it  is  only 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  that  change  of  climate  can 
be  expected  to  effect  any  good.  There  surely  could  be  no 
greater  cruelty  than  that  of  sending  a patient  to  certain 
death  in  a foreign  land,  far  from  friends  and  home,  far  from 
the  comforts  of  civilisation,  without  perhaps  a single  friend 
to  smooth  the  dying  pillow. 

A sea-side  residence  exerts  a wonderful  influence  on  the 
cure  of  consumption,  when  aided  by  proper  exercise,  diet, 
hygiene,  and  medicine.  We  have  many  places  to  choose 
from  in  our  own  land,  such  as  Bournemouth,  Torquay,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Penzance,  Tenby,  Bute  in  Scotland,  Cork  in 
Ireland,  &c. ; and  abroad  there  are  Algiers,  Madeira,  San 
Remo,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  &c. 

A well- sheltered  and  elevated  habitation  should  be 
chosen,  and  one  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

A residence  in  a mountainous  country  is  often  advan- 
tageous, so  is  a long  sea-voyage  to  such  a place  as  Australia, 
for  example.  If  any  of  my  readers  should  decide  on  a 
voyage  to  that  beautiful  land,  he  ought  to  leave  this  country 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  going  round  the  Cape 
and  not  by  Suez.  Let  him  leave  with  hope  in  his  heart,  for 
assuredly  he  shall  find  benefit,  even  by  the  voyage  itself ; 
and  arrived  on  Australian  shores,  he  shall  find  blue  skies 
and  genial  warmth,  or  heat  tempered  by  the  bracing  breath 
of  sunny  seas.  Such  a climate  cannot  but  tend  to  reinvigo- 
rate a wasted  frame,  and  with  returning  health  will  come  a 
joyful  feeling  of  hew  life.  But  let  him  beware.  Any  excess 
or  neglect  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  might  change  his  joy  to 
grief,  his  newly-acquired  vigour  to  debility. 
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Some  medical  men  on  visiting  a patient,  walk,  or  stalk 
into  the  bed-room,  feel  the  pulse,  look  at  the  tongue,  ask  a 
few  pertinent  questions,  make  a few  remarks  on  the  weather, 
or  the  latest  mystery,  prescribe  for  you,  and  then  retire,  leav- 
ing him  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ailment, 
or  the  proposed  plan  of  treatment.  To  this  class  I do  not 
belong.  The  other  class  is  composed  of  men  who  believe 
that  their  patients,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low  in  life, 
are  all  gifted  with  a little  common-sense,  and  who  therefore 
are  not  above  condescending  to  enlighten  them,  not  only  on 
the  pathological  bearings  of  their  case,  but  also  on  the  nature 
and  action  of  the  remedies  they  propose  to  adopt.  To  this 
class — and  I only  wish  it  were  a larger  one — I do  belong.  I 
like  to  carry  my  patient  with  me  in  heart  and  feelings,  to  give 
him  an  interest  in  his  own  case  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise have,  if  he  were  not  made  to  understand  it.  I hate 
mystery  so  thoroughly  that  I would  not  even  write  my  pre- 
scriptions in  Latin,  did  I not  know  that  people  often  have 
faith  in  hard  names.  And  faith  is  sometimes  all  the  battle. 
Some  patients  might  feel  insulted  if  you  prescribed  bread 
pills  and  burnt  sugar  water ; but  those  same  pills  Latinised 
and  silvered,  and  that  same  simple  draught  with  a dash  of 
quinine  in  it,  will  at  times  be  all  the  medicine  necessary  in  a 
case  of  imaginary  illness. 
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Now,  whatever  good  I have  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
these  chapters  may,  I think,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  1 
lay  down  no  law  without  assigning  a reason  for  it,  and  do  my 
readers  the  credit  of  believing  that  they  are  just  as  capable 
of  understanding  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  a case  of 
illness  and  its  treatment,  when  explained  to  them,  as  I am 
myself. 

What  is  asthma  ? is  the  question  that  stares  us  in  the  face 
at  the  very  outset.  We  know  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ao-^/idCo),  meaning  “ I gasp  for  breath.”  But  all 
people  who  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath  cannot  be  called 
asthmatical,  although  they  are  so  termed  through  ignorance. 
Shortness  of  breath  is  common  enough  in  many  diseases, 
and  it  may  be  symptomatic  of  heart  disease  or  of  pul- 
monary consumption  itself.  Asthma  pure  and  simple 
may  be  called  a fit  of  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  coming 
on  suddenly  and  going  off  again  after  a few  hours,  but 
attended  by  no  fever.  Before  we  attempt  to  say  a word 
about  its  treatment,  we  must  thoroughly  understand  its 
pathology. 

There  are  in  the  body  two  sets  of  muscles — namely,  those 
of  voluntary  and  those  of  involuntary  motion.  The  muscles 
of  the  arms  are  an  example  of  the  former : they  are  under 
our  control.  The  muscular  fibres  in  the  coat  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  are  an  example  of  the  latter  set.  These  muscular 
fibres  are  cylindrical  or  circular,  and  consequently  when 
they  contract  they  narrow  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  and  their 
alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  result  in  a vermicular  or 
worm-like  motion,  by  v/hich  the  food  is  propelled  constantly 
onwards.  These  muscles  are  not  under  our  control : they 
are  presided  over  by  the  nerves  of  organic  life.  We  may 
compare  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes  to  those 
of  a leafless  oak.  The  stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree  shall 
represent  the  windpipe,  the  larger  branches  the  larger 
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bronchi,  the  smaller  the  smaller,  and  the  ultimate  rami- 
fications or  twigs  of  the  branches  the  “intercellular 
passages,”  around  which  in  the  air-cells  the  blood  is  spread 
out  to  receive  its  oxygen  and  be  purified.  We  may  describe 
the  bronchi  as  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  the  secretion 
of  moisture  from  which  enables  the  lungs  to  get  rid  of  dust 
and  other  foreign  and  deleterious  substances.  Now  kindly 
bear  this  m mind  : these  bronchi  or  air-pipes  are  surrounded 
y muscular  fibres  just  as  the  intestine  is— contractile  tissue 
in  fact,  and,  like  that  of  the  digestive  canal,  presided  over  by 
the  organic  nerves.  ^Vell,  you  know  what  cramp  is:  you 
have  doubtless  had  a “touch  of  it”  in  the  leg  more  than 
once.  I his  was  spasm  of  voluntary  muscular  tissues;  but 
the  /^voluntary  muscular  fibres  in  the  body  generally,  includ- 
ing those  that  surround  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  likewise 
subject  to  cramp  or  spasm  ; and  this  is  what  asthma  really 
may  be  called-cramp  in  the  lungs.  The  little  tubes  are 
narrovved  by  spasm,  the  air  cannot  enter,  and  hence  the 
readfiil  suffering  for  the  time  being.  Moreover,  as  the 
natural  function  of  the  minute  muscular  fibres  that  surround 
the  bronchi  or  air-tubes  is,  by  their  movements,  to  squeeze 
out  the  mucus  which  is  required  to  keep  them  moist,  we  find 
in  a fit  of  asthma,  when  these  little  muscles  are  fixed  by 
spasm  there  is  no  secretion  of  mucus;  and  the  first  sign 
that  the  attack  is  passing  off  is  the  resumption  of  that  secre- 
tion, as  known  by  the  cough  that  comes  on,  and  the  expect- 
oration. ^ 

position  to  understand  me  when  T 
tell  you  that  spasmodic  asthma  is  entirely  a nervous  disease, 
that  t depends  upon  the  fixed  contraction  of  those  circula 
muscles  of  the  air-tubes,  induced  by  nervous  action.  And 

l^dy  which  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  asthma.  This  nerve 
there  are  two,  one  for  each  side  of  the  body-is  a very 
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large  and  a very  long  one.  It  is  called  the  pneumogastric, 
and  is  a sensory-motor  nerve,  by  which  I mean  that  it  is  com- 
posed both  of  fibres  that  convey  sensation  and  fibres  that 
convey  motion.  Arising  in  the  brain,  it  takes  a downward 
course  by  the  larynx  and  sesophagus,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  you  to  know  that  it  distributes  branches  to  pharynx  and 
larynx  and  gullet,  and  to  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
the  stomach  and  liver.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  nerves 
of  organic  life.  Its  duties  are  no  less  numerous  than  its 
branches.  It  gives  sensation  to  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  larynx,  it  causes  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  pro- 
vokes the  secretion  of  bile  from  the  liver,  and  it  does  a great 
deal  more ; but  we  have  principally  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  branches  of  this  nerve  which  govern  the  action  of 
the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  air-tubes,  and  excite  their 
spasmodic  contraction  in  a paroxysm  of  asthma. 

By  a knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the 
rationale  of  the  different  causes  of  an  attack  of  asthma.  It  is 
a well-known  fact  that  irritation  of  a nerve  at  one  portion 
will  be  carried  by  its  sensory  fibres  to  the  brain,  and  thence 
by  motor  fibres,  to  the  muscles  presided  over  by  that  nerve, 
causing  spasm  or  cramp  in  perhaps  quite  a different  region 
of  the  body.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  reflex  action. 

We  see,  then,  how  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
will,  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  or 
bronchial  tubes,  produce  a fit  of  asthma  in  those  predisposed 
to  fall  victims  to  it.  Emanations  from  decaying  vegetable 
matters,  and  from  newly-mown  hay,  or  from  mustard,  dust 
breathed  into  the  air-passages,  smoke,  cold  air,  damp  air,  &c. 

jn  fact,  anything  which  would  be  apt  to  bring  on  catarrh 

in  a healthy  man— will  induce  a paroxysm  of  asthma  in  one 
subject  to  it.  But  the  pneumogastric  nerve  also  sends 
branches  to  the  stomach,  and  hence  we  find  that  eating  or 
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drinking  too  much  at  night,  or  taking  food  of  an  improper 
or  indigestible  kind,  such  as  pork,  sausages,  sardines, 
Australian  meats,  beer,  and  stout,  is  another  frequent  cause 
of  an  asthmatic  fit. 

Certain  feelings  of  the  mind  will  also  originate  a fit : grief 
does  at  times,  anger,  disappointment,  &c. 

There  are  several  things  connected  with  asthma  which  are 
very  difficult  to  explain.  Why,  for  instance,  should  it  be 
usually  a few  hours  after  midnight  that  the  fit  comes  on,  and 
the  poor  sufferer  awakes  suffocating?  This  has  been 
attempted  to  be  explained  in  this  way : breathing  is  not 
a together  an  automatic  act;  it  obeys  the  will;  but  during 
sleep  this  moderating  influence  of  will  is  suspended,  and  the 
continued  retention  of  the  one  posture  serves  to  encourage 
the  coming  on  of  a fit.  I think  myself,  however,  that  4 
nee  not  go  so  far  from  home  for  an  explanation,  Three 
or  four  hours  after  supper,  when  quiet  in  bed,  would  just  be 
about  the  time  that  anything  that  had  been  eaten,  and  dis- 
agreed, would  begin  to  ferment,  and  distend  the  stomach  and 
bowels  with  gas,  which  would  press  on  the  diaphragm  and 
ence  on  the  lungs.  About  this  time,  too,  the  air  of  the 

wither enough  time  to  be  poisoned 
th  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  patient’s  own  lungs,  for  very 

lalrlfThT’,  “tout  the  vemi- 

lation  of  their  sleeping  apartments. 

suit!  'oM  ".1“  ‘’""f  ''hich 

death  ^rano  h e "P"’  almost 

\ breathe  beyond  the  murky 

of  London  others  cannot  visit  London  without  havina  a 

causes  oHhisdistresri^gcom^^^ 

Asthma  is  said  by  some  to  be  periodic,  but  few  medical 
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men  can  so  consider  it.  It  comes  on  at  intervals,  it  is  true, 
but  only  because  the  patient  is  subjected  to  certain  exciting 
causes  at  those  periods. 

The  smell  from  certain  drugs — notably  ipecacuanha  will 
induce  a fit  in  many  people,  which  proves  how  very  easily 
excited  to  reflex  nervous  action  the  pneumogastric  nerves  ot 
those  people  must  be,  when  the  simple  smell  of  ipecacuanha 
will  originate  a paroxysm  of  asthma,  since  it  takes  the  inhal- 
ation of  a considerable  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  same 
drug,  to  produce  contraction  in  the  lungs  of  a healthy  man. 

Some  people  will  have  a fit  of  asthma  directly  if  they  come 
in  contact  with  a cat,  or  if  poor  pussy  is  anywhere  near  them. 
Others  there  are  who  dare  not  approach  anywhere  near  a 
horse,  or  it  may  be  an  ox,  or  sheep,  a hare,  or  even  a dog. 
You  see,  therefore,  that  asthma  is  a most  capricious 

disorder. 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  my  readers  (i)  that,  however 
distressing  a fit  of  asthma  is,  it  is  never  directly  fatal;  (2) 
that  the  subjects  of  it  may,  and  often  do,  live  to  a good  old 
age;  and  (3)  that  asthma  sometimes  actually  goes  away  of 

Its  own  accord,  and  never  comes  back. 

It  is  only  too  apt,  however,  to  be  associated  with,  or  even 
to  produce,  other  diseases,  such  as  emphysema  and  heart 
disease ; but  there  ! I must  not  frighten  you— I would  much 
rather  give  you  hope. 

The  symptoms  of  a fit  of  pure  asthma  are  almost  too  well 
known  to  require  detail.  There  are  generally  certain  warn- 
ings given  the  patient.  He  usually  knows  when  it  is  coming ; 
he  may  feel  dull : have  a headache,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
chilliness,  and  drowsiness ; but  it  may  come  on  without  any 
warning.  Then  about  two  or  three  hours  after  midnight,  he 
is  awakened  with  a feeling  of  suffocation ; he  is  obliged  to 
get  up,  and  seek  for  fresh  air  by  door  or  window,  whether  it 
be  winter  or  summer.  His  whole  appearance  is  now  very 
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distressing  and  alarming  to  his  friends  : the  staring  eyes,  the 
anxious  and  probably  flushed  face,  the  laboured  breathing 
and  wheezing  breath,  and  the  cold  and  clammy  skin,  make 
up  a picture  that,  once,  seen,  will  never  be  forgotten.  After 
a certain  time,  or  rather  an  uncertain  time,  cough  comes  on 
with  expectoration,  and  by-and-by  the  sufferer  sinks  to  sleep, 
and  probably  awakes  after  a few  hours,  refreshed  and  well. 

In  the  interval  of  time  that  elapses  between  one  flt  and 
another,  the  patient  will  often  enjoy  comparatively  good 
health,  and  be  free  from  disease  of  all  sort,  unless  perhaps  a 
little  hacking  cough. 

And  now  that  we  have  traced  the  symptoms,  enquired  into 
the  causes,  and  tried  to  explain  the  pathology  of  asthma,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  lay  down  a plan  of  treatment. 

This  treatment,  of  course,  must  bear  reference  to  the  relief 
of  the  fit,  and  also  to  the  prevention  of  a recurrence  of  the 
paroxysm  by  proper  treatment  in  the  intervals.  In  the  fit  we 
must  try  to  remove  the  exciting  cause,  and  relieve  the  spasm. 
If  it  has  been  induced  by  over-eating  or  drinking— by  a 
loaded  stomach,  in  fact — an  emetic  will  often  afford  the 
quickest  relief.  For  the  relief  of  the  spasm  or  cramp  of  the 
bronchial  muscles,  so  many  remedies  keep  crowding  into  my 
memory  that  I hardly  know  which  to  mention  first.  Un- 
luckily, what  will  relieve  one  man  may  utterly  fail  with 
another.  Now,  there  is  stramonium,  for  instance,  an  old- 
fashioned  remedy  but  a very  good  one.  It  often  acts  like  a 
positive  charm.  It  is  simply  cut  up  like  tobacco,  and 
smoked,  and  I know  dozens  of  people  at  this  moment  who 
would  not  be  without  it  in  their  bed-rooms  for  all  the  world. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any  evil  after-effects  from  the  use  of 
IS  drug,  only  it  must  be  used  at  the  very  co}nmencc?nent  of  an 
attack.  If  you  try  it,  be  sure  to  get  the  very  best. 

Then  there  are  cigars  you  can  get  from  any  chemist, 
called  Tatula,  or  Datura  Tatula  cigars— one  or  two  whiffs  of 
winch  will  often  cut  short  an  attack. 
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And  there  is  another  simple  remedy  which  you  can  always 
have  at  hand.  Get  several  pieces  of  strong  brown  paper, 
about  as  large  as  those  that  are  so  inviting  but  so  fatal  to 
flies.  Steep  them  in  a strong  solution  of  nitre,  dry  them,  and 
set  aside  for  use.  When  one  of  these  is  ignited,  and  allowed 
to  smoulder  slowly  away  in  a patient’s  bed-room,  the  relief 
obtained  is  often  most  remarkable. 

Well,  there  is  strong  coffee  : that  will  often  give  relief;  so 
will  brandy,  but  I am  chary  in  recommending  it.  Iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  tried  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  given  with  sal  volatile  or  a little  spirits  of  ether.  Con- 
sult your  own  medical  man  before  you  try  this,  however. 

Tobacco  does  good  in  few  cases ; so  does  the  inhalation 
of  a mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether : this,  though,  must  be 
used  with  great  caution. 

The  treatment  of  an  asthmatic  patient  in  the  intervals  is  of 
great  importance. 

Parties  who  work  in  coal-mines,  inhaling  smoke  and 
deleterious  gases,  stone-masons,  cotton-millers,  and  knife- 
grinders,  ought  to  wear  a suitable  respirator,  and  in  these 
cases,  where  there  is  generally  a tendency  to  phthisis  (con- 
sumption), great  care  of  the  general  health  should  be  taken, 
and  cod-liver  oil,  with  tonic  medicines  does  great  good. 
Sometimes  much  benefit  will  accrue,  if  the  digestion  be 
weak,  from  using  a mixture  of  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid 
in  some  bitter  infusion  taken  before  each  meal. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  mixture,  which  any  chemist  can 
make  you,  often  does  immense  good.  So  do  tonic  doses  of 
the  liquor  arsenicalis,  properly  administered. 

But  probably  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
studious  attention  to  the  general  health.  Regularity  in 
living,  and  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  must  positively 
be  insisted  on,  if  you  would  have  any  hopes  of  an  ultimate 
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cure.  The  food  ought  to  be  of  the  most  digestible  kinds 
that  can  be  procured.  Never  over-eat,  and  especially  avoid 
large  or  late  suppers. 

Taking  tonics — an  occasional  course — such  as  iron  and 
quinine,  or  bitter  infusions,  will  often  be  found  advan- 
tageous ; and  if  there  be  any  constipation,  a mild  aperient  pill 
— rhubarb,  for  instance — may  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

If  you  can  manage  it,  change  of  air  ought  to  be  tried, 
and  the  asthmatic  patient  should  choose  for  his  permanent 
residence  that  place  which  seems  best  to  suit  his  constitution  ; 
and  so  the  enemy  may  be  baffled  and  kept  at  bay. 

The  last  remedy  I have  to  mention — last,  but  far  from 
least — is  the  shower-bath.  Not  only  does  it  act  as  a tonic  to 
the  nerves,  and  brace  up  the  whole  system,  but  it  inures  the 
body  to  cold,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  ought 
to  be  commenced  tepid,  and  the  temperature  gradually  re- 
duced to  cold.  The  good  accomplished  by  the  sedulous  use 
of  the  shower-bath  in  cases  of  asthma  is  positively  becoming 
proverbial. 


TONIC  REMEDIES  : WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  THEM 

With  probably  the  single  exception  of  aperients — generally 
used  in  the  form  of  antibilious  or  “ blood-cleansing  ” pills — 
there  is  no  class  of  medicines  more  recklessly  had  recourse 
to  than  tonics. 

“ A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing, 

Itrink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  aperient  spring.” 

It  was  a medical  student  of  the  happy-go-lucky  class  who 
first  made  the  above  comical  substitution  of  “ Aperient”  for 
“ Pierian,”  though  I notice  it  quoted  in  a London  paper  as 

a reporter’s  error.  But  poor  M is  dead  and  gone  ; he 

died  in  the  wilds  of  Western  Australia,  with  never  a friend  to 
close  his  eyes.  This  young  man  seemed  to  pin  his  faith  on 
this  oft-quoted  couplet,  “A  little  learning  is  a dangerous 

thing,”  so  M ran  no  risk,  he  imbibed  none  of  it.  He 

imbibed  in  another  way,  though — he  did  drink  deep,  and  as  to 
the  aperient  spring,  he  tasted  it  almost  every  morning  in  the 
shape  of  a Seidlitz  powder.  However,  Pope’s  lines  are 
wonderfully  applicable  to  the  too  prevalent  habit  of  self- 
doctoring. 

As  regards  opening  medicines  for  example,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  flying  to  them,  whenever  they  feel  a little  out  of 
sorts.  It  is  present  relief  they  try  to  get,  quite  forgetful  or 
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ignorant  of  the  fact  that  reaction  will  follow,  that  Nature’s 
laws  cannot  be  trifled  with,  and  that  the  last  state  of  their 
digestive  canals  and  system  will  generally  be  worse 
than  the  first.  It  is  not  putting  the  case  too  strongly  to  say 
that  as  far  as  health  and  life  are  concerned,  one  might  as 
v.-ell  be  addicted  to  intoxicants  as  addicted  to  aperients. 

I assure  you,  reader,  it  is  a serious,  aye,  a solemn  matter 
on  which  I am  speaking ; for  one  who  cannot  live  without 
such  medicines  has,  what  assurance  offices  would  call  a risky 
life.  It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  pills  taken  were  all 
as  harmless  say  as  cascara  sagrada  or  castor  oil,  and  were 
simply  laxatives,  though  not  strengthening,  but  rather  the 
reverse ; for  then  the  injury  done,  apart  from  slight  weak- 
ening of  the  system,  would  be  confined  to  the  production 
after  a time  of  a feeble  and  dry  digestive  canal.  But  most 
quack  pills,  that  you  see  flaming  advertisements  of  in  every 
paper,  contain  one  or  more  of  three  medicines  which  are 
highly  dangerous  when  used  indiscriminately.  I give  a 
line  to  each  to  show  how  important  I consider  my  warn- 
ing:— 

Mercury. 

PODOPHYLLIN. 

Aloes. 

One  word  about  another  dangerous  class  of  remedies  to 
which  Pope’s  lines  may  also  well  apply.  I mean  narcotics. 
Out  of  the  hands  of  medical  men  they  are  dangerous,  one 
and  all.  It  is  dreadful  to  read  the  accounts — private — of 
the  condition  some  of  the  inmates  of  French  hospitals,  or 
homes  set  apart  for  the  cure  of  such  maladies  as  chloralism 
or  morphia-mania  have  reduced  themselves  to.  Though 
but  a year  or  two  ago  these  unhappy  beings  might  have  been 
young,  bright,  and  clever,  with  all  the  happiness  within  their 
reach  that  wealth  can  give,  what  are  they  now?  Why, 
prematurely  aged,  debilitated  in  nerve,  worn  in  body  and  in 
mind — worse  than  gibbering  idiots. 
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Now  as  to  tonics.  Much  abused  as  they  often  are  by  the 
indiscriminate  self-doctor,  in  whose  hands  the  key  of  a 
medicine  chest  is  a far  more  dangerous  tool  than  a razor  in 
a baby’s,  tonics,  nevertheless,  are  most  valuable  when 
judiciously  used ; or,  in  other  words,  when  used  or  pre- 
scribed by  some  one  who  knows  how  and  when  to 
administer  them. 

I believe  that  in  very  old  medical  books  these  remedies 
were  called  “ strengtheners.”  Happily  for  the  human  race, 
perhaps,  there  were  not  so  many  medicinal  tonics  known  two 
hundred  years  ago.  People  indulged  more  in  those  days  in 
what  I below  call  “natural  tonics.” 

Well,  medicines  of  this  class  are  also  called  roborants, 
stomachics,  and  bitters,  and  are  defined  as  drugs,  the 
continued  administration  of  which,  in  debilitated  and 
relaxed  conditions  of  the  body,  imparts  strength  and 
vigour  without  producing  any  sudden  excitement.  This  is 
a very  good  definition.  “They  are  stimulants,”  says  the 
same  learned  authorities,  “ inasmuch  as  they  rouse  the  vital 
energies,  but  the  excitement  is  slowly  produced,  and  the 
effect  is  more  permanent.” 

If,  however,  they  are  given  when  the  system  is  in  a healthy 
state,  their  primary  action,  like  that  of  stimulants,  is  often 
followed  by  collapse.  For  the  word  “often”  in  the  last 
sentence,  “ always  ” ought  to  be  substituted,  and  instead  of 
“collapse” — depression.  Collapse  is  somewhat  strong  in 

its  sense,  and  although  the  depression  may  not  in  such  cases 
be  very  observable,  it  is  never  entirely  absent. 

So  then  in  giving  tonics  we  have  to  take  into  account  the 
condition  of  the  body,  and  its  measure  of  healthiness  or  the 
reverse. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  tonics  are  divided  by  writers 
into  nen>ine  and  blood  tonics,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
natural  tonics,  even  phosphorus  itself  must  pass  through  the 
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circulation  before  its  effects  on  the  nerves  themselves  come 
into  play. 

Tonics  are  not  to  be  taken  when  there  is  a tendency  to 
irritability  of  the  digestive  canal,  including  the  stomach,  or 
where  the  secretions  are  at  fault.  In  a case,  for  example,  of 
constipation  alternating  with  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  with  a too 
acid  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  probably  a heavy,  dull, 
sleepy  condition  of  brain  during  the  day,  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  because  dangerous  to  administer  tonics,  until 
we  had  restored  the  balance  of  nature  in  the  system.  A 
course  of  very  mild  purgatives  might  therefore  be  called  for. 
The  choosing  of  this  particular  form  of  aperient  would 
certainly  be  best  left  to  one’s  own  medical  man,  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  so  to  choose.  In  other  words — if  he  chose 
to  choose.  But  the  reader  must  remember  that  doctors  are 
only  human,  and  that  they  would  hardly  relish  an  interview 
with  a patient  who  said  “ Dr.  So-and-so  prescribes  tonics, 
but  wishes  you  first  to  give  me  a course  of  mild  aperients.’^ 

Dr.  Human  Nature  would  most  likely  reply : “ My 

dear  sir,  you  must  choose  between  Dr.  So-and-so  and 
me.” 

Therefore  it  is  but  right  that,  for  once  in  a way,  I should 
prescribe  a safe  and  mild  aperient  or  two.  I put  them  in 
English.  To  ten  ounces  of  peppermint  water  add  two  drams 
of  ipecacuanha  wine,  two  ditto  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  a dram  each  of  aromatic  powder  and  powdered  rhubarb. 
The  dose  is  two  or  three  or  even  more  table-spoonfuls  every 
morning.  Well,  Gregory’s  powder,  a tea-spoonful  or  two  in 
water,  is  also  good,  so  are  tabloids  of  cascara  sagrada  or  the 
tincture.  If  you  are  a gouty  subject,  ask  your  chemist  to 
make  you  up  a few  doses  of  a mixture  containing  the  infusions 
of  gentian  and  senna,  with  two  or  three  drams  of  tincture  of 
rhubarb  in  it,  and  a few  drops  of  sal  volatile.  Take 
one  of  these  some  time  before  breakfast.  If  bile  is 
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deficient,  ask  your  man  for  a dandelion  and  Glauber  salts 
mixture. 

Meanwhile,  take  plenty  of  exercise  and  eat  fruit  before 
breakfast.  This  is  the  best  advice  I can  give  you,  and 
having  got  the  system  into  good  working  order,  you  may 
cautiously  make  choice  of  a tonic,  which  will  tend  to  bring 
the  secretions  into  a better  state  for  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  strength  to  the  body  and  exhilaration  to  the 
mind. 

But  how  shall  you  choose  this  tonic  ? That  is  the  all- 
important,  the  burning  question. 

Well,  first  and  foremost  you  must  answer  it  Scotch  fashion, 
viz.,  by  asking  another.  That  other  is : What  particular 

organ  or  function  needs  seeing  to,  needs  restoring  and  bracing 
up  ? 

Is  it  your  blood  that  is  not  of  good  quality?  If  so,  you 
will  be  paler  in  the  face  and  gums  than  usual,  the  pulse  will 
be  rather  weak  and  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  it  takes 
but  little  exertion  to  make  the  breathing  difficult  and  the 
heart  palpitate.  There  may  be  slight  morning  headache 
and  a used-up  expression  about  the  eyes,  while  giddiness 
and  noises  in  the  head  are  far  from  infrequent.  One  in  this 
state  feels  little  inclination  to  work;  everything  is  a trouble, 
everything  a worry;  he  sleeps  badly  at  night,  has  a sluggish 
system  generally,  and  is  apt  to  imagine  that  everything  is 
going  wrong  with  him  and  the  world  generally,  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  some  day  the  sky  would  fall  and 
smother  the  larks.  The  worst  of  such  cases  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  often  dosing  themselves  in  a half-hearted  kind  of 
a wa)%  people  whose  blood  wants  toning  up  are  all  too  apt 
to  fly  to  the  occasional  use  of  cordials  and  pick-me-ups  in 
various  forms.  They  could  not  do  a more  stupid  or 
dangerous  thing,  if  they  tried  ever  so  hard. 

In  a case  like  this,  then,  if  there  be  no  bleeding  piles. 
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complete  reform  in  diet  and  mode  of  living  must  be  heartily 
commenced,  and  iron  taken.  If  there  be  piles,  that  disease 
must  be  seen  to  separately.  But  in  poverty  of  blood  iron  is 
our  sheet  anchor.  Take  a mild  aperient  now  and  then,  and 
the  tincture  of  iron  or  steel  drops,  as  they  are  usually  called,  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  three  times  a day  in  plain 
water  will  be  the  best  medicine,  or  iron  and  quinine ; or 
arsenic  or  the  hypophosphate  of  lime  may  be  tried. 

Now,  it  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  what  I call  natural 
tonics  come  in  so  well  as  accessories.  What  are  they? 
Why,  the  cold  or  tepid  bath  every  morning ; exercise, 
pleasant  and  continued  daily  to  the  verge  of  fatigue ; the 
Turkish  bath,  followed  by  the  cold  shower;  and  wholesome 
food. 

But  perhaps  it  is  the  nervous  system  more  even  than  the 
blood  that  wants  recuperation.  Well,  here  again,  reform  in 
diet  and  mode  of  life,  and  a proper  action  of  the  secreting 
organs,  are  imperative  before  tonics  can  do  good.  Try  the 
mild  purgatives  above  mentioned,  and  then  as  tonics, 
phosphorus  in  some  form  should  be  tried,  say  Fellows’  syrup. 
Then  cod-liver  oil  deserves  a good  trial ; it  cannot  do  harm,  it 
must  do  good.  It  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  extract 
of  malt,  or  if  the  oil  is  not  easily  borne,  then  the  malt  e.xtract 
itself  is  the  thing,  and  should  be  used  at  every  meal. 

Perhaps  there  is  much  loss  of  appetite,  and  conjoined 
with  this  either  nervousness  or  biliousness.  Well,  there  is 
quinine  mixture,  and  quinine  wine,  and  also  the  various 
barks,  notably  quassia,  because  it  does  not  constipate.  Add 
to  the  latter  if  nervous  ten  drops  of  dilute  phosphoric 
acid ; or,  if  bilious,  the  same  amount  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  There  are  also  the  valuable  and  elegant  tonic  tablets, 
introduced  into  the  market  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  and 
Wellcome,  who  give  not  only  the  dose,  but  the  composition 
of  these  remedies,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
reading  profit. 
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But  with  all  tonics — I want  to  impress  this  on  your  mind, 
reader— reformation  of  mode  of  life  and  diet,  with  pleasur- 
able exercise,  especially  cycling,  if  not  too  weak,  fresh  air 
and  the  bath  or  morning  tub,  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and 

the  system  must  be  free  and  the  secretions  abundant  and 
unvitiated. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A WORD  ABOUT  INVALID  DIET — IRRITABILITY  IN  CHILDREN. 

If  it  be  a fact — and  who  shall  dare  to  doubt  it? — that  pure 
blood  is  made  by  food,  and  not  by  physic,  the  subject  of 
this  chapter  to-day  needs  to  be  prefaced  by  no  apology. 

Although,  however,  it  is  more  especially  addressed  to  the 
invalid,  whether  chronic  or  otherwise,  and  to  the  convalescent, 
“ those  who  are  whole  ” may  gain  a few  useful  hints  therefrom. 
Let  me  remind  the  reader  at  the  commencement  that  the 
food  we  eat  is  meant  to  nourish  the  body ; and  those  who  eat 
for  the  pleasure  of  eating,  too  often  over-eat ; that  it  is  not 
the  amount  actually  swallowed,  but  that  which  is  digested 
which  must  be  called  nutrition;  that  one  of  the  evils  of 
eating  more  than  sufficient  is  to  set  up  fermentation  in  the 
stomach  and  other  portions  of  the  digestive  canal,  causing 
acidity,  eructations,  painful  flatulence,  and  sometimes 
diarrhoea ; that  the  nutrition  of  the  system  is  thus  very  much 
interfered  with,  and  good  digestion  rendered  impossible ; 
that  the  body  takes  days  to  get  over  an  error  in  diet  of  the 
sort  I refer  to ; that  if  this  is  harmful  to  those  in  health,  it  is 
doubly  so  to  the  delicate  invalid,  and  that  even  those  whose 
digestions  are  extra-strong  suffer  from  over-eating  in  the  long 
run,  for  instead  of  the  food  going  to  harden  the  muscles,  and 
inure  the  body  against  cold  and  illness,  it  is  stored  up  in  the 
shape  of  clogging  and  unwholesome  adipose  tissue,  and  both 
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muscles  and  nerves  are  weakened  instead  of  being 
strengthened. 

Now  let  me  give  one  caution  to  those  who  may  be  acting 
as  amateur  nurses  to  sick  or  invalid  friends  or  relations. 
The  doctor  will  invariably  lay  down  rules  as  to  diet.  You 
are  to  obey  these  unhesitatingly  and  to  the  very  letter.  The 
patient  may  fancy  this  or  fancy  that,  but  you  must  exercise 
denial  even  to  sternness.  Our  tastes  during  health  are  safe 
guides  to  us,  as  a rule,  in  choice  of  food ) our  palates 
were  given  to  us  for  a purpose ; but  nurses  must  remember 
that  in  sickness  the  tastes  become  changed — often  depraved, 
if  I may  use  the  expression  j many  and  many  a precious  life 
is  lost  every  day  from  the  errors  in  diet  during  sickness. 

Let  the  doctor  say  what  he  pleases,”  says  the  amateur 
nurse ; “ anything  my  brother  fancies  cannot  hurt  him.  He 
shan  t be  kept  on  slops  ; he  shall  have  a tender  juicy  morsel 
of  grilled  steak.” 

And  he  has  the  grilled  steak,  and  his  sister— the  nurse- 
sits  by  him,  smiling,  while  he  eats  it. 

“ What  a pleasure  it  is,”  she  says,  “ to  see  you  pick  a bit, 
dear ! It  will  put  strength  in  you,  and  you’ll  soon  be  your 
old  self  again.” 

But  lo  ! that  night  the  fever  returns  with  redoubled  force, 
the  cheeks  are  flushed,  the  eyes  glitter  and  look  anxious,  the 
arms  are  tossed  over  the  coverlet.  The  doctor  comes,  and 
goes  away  looking  grave.  He  comes  earlier  next  day  than 
usual.  This  shows  his  anxiety,  and  he  has  a little  interview 
with  the  patient’s  nearest  relatives.  The  sister’s  eyes  are  red 
when  she  returns  to  the  bedroom.  Need  I continue  this 
all  too  common  story  ? Hardly.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a 
week  or  two  there  is  an  empty  arm-chair  in  the  brother’s 
study,  and  an  air  of  desolateness  about  the  place.  His 
Dooks  are  put  away,  and  his  pipes ; he  will  come  no  more 
again. 
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The  reader  will  note  that  in  the  above  paragraph  I have 
said  “amateur  nurse,”  for,  of  course,  no  trained  nurse  would 

be  guilty  of  disobeying  the  doctor’s  orders  in  the  matter  of 
diet. 

Well,  as  regards  the  health  value  of  invalid  diet,  the  same 
rules  hold  good  as  in  the  diet  of  those  who  are  strong ; that 
is,  the  elements  of  the  food  are  the  same.  From  the  food 
that  the  invalid  eats  the  blood  is  supplied,  and  from  the 
blood  the  tissues  are  built  up. 

We  must  have  fuel  food  and  tissue  food,  and  also  the  salts 
necessary  for  keeping  the  body  up  to  the  mark.  These  are 
usually  found  in  the  food  eaten : namely,  lime,  potash,  iron 
and  soda.  If  the  heat  of  the  body  gets  below  par,  debility 
and  collapse  are  the  result;  if  above  par,  we  are  wasted  and 
consumed  by  fever. 

In  grams,  m bread,  rice,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  peas,  beans, 
sago,  &c  we  have  what  are  called  hydro-carbons,  which 
serve  to  keep  up  the  bodily  heat.  In  vegetables,  such  as 
turnips,  beet,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  we  have  hydro-carbons 
m the  shape  of  sugar : m ripe  fruits  also,  and  in  the  vegetable 
substance  stored  by  bees,  and  called  honey. 

Next  we  have  the  hydro-carbon  fat.  We  have  this  in  the 
animal  tissues  we  eat;  in  the  cereals  also,  such  as  Indian 
corn  and  oatmeal,  and  in  nuts. 

Then  we  have  what  I call  tissue  foods,  which  supply  the 
>vaste  that  IS  constantly  going  on  in  our  frames.  ThesI  are 
albuminoids,  and  we  find  them  in  both  animal  and  vegetable 
00  s.  ggs  of  all  kinds  supply  tissue  food ; so  do  mutton 
beef,  vea  lamb,  pork,  fowl,  and  game.  Fish  supplies  them’ 
hough  there  is  more  water  in  the  muscles  of  Lhes,  and 
therefore  a larger  proportion  has  to  be  eaten.  It  shou  d be 

and  that  fish  requires  extra  care  in  cooking.  From  wheat 
oatmeal,  maize,  barley  &c  we  nkn  ^ n • . 

abundance.  ^ albuminoids  in 
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Now,  in  the  choice  of  food  for  the  invalid,  when  one  has 
no  doctor  handy  to  act  as  guide  and  mentor,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  (i)  That  invalid  diet  must  be  chosen  from  those 
materials,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  both  combined,  that 
are  most  easily  digested;  (2)  That  such  food  must  be 
nutritious ; (3)  That  the  most  careful  cooking  is  required  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  weakened  invalid  stomach.  I will  now  give 
a few  hints  about  different  articles  of  food,  premising  that 
these  are  gleaned  from  personal  experience. 

Beef. — When  this  can  be  eaten,  it  will  be  found  not  only 
very  nutritious,  but  easily  digested.  The  drawback  is,  as  a 
rule,  bad  cooking.  A morsel  of  tender  grilled  steak  or  a 
somewhat  under-done  cut  from  a joint  is  best.  The  meat 
must  have  been  kept  long  enough  to  make  it  tender  most 
tender. 

Beef  Tea. — It  is  a good  stimulant,  and  lies  easily  on  the 
stomach.  Take  it  with  a morsel  of  toast. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. — Both  must  be  tender  and  well  cooked. 
Mutton  broth,  with  barley  and  a few  vegetables  in  it,  is  very 
wholesome.  But  I would  have  the  invalid  whose  illness  is 
chronic  to  take  as  little  slop  food  as  possible. 

Veal  and  Pork. — Do  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  touch  either 
if  you  are  delicate. 

Fowl  and  Rabbit. — Both  are  fairly  good;  so  is  fowl  or 
rabbit  broth  with  rice,  or  preferably  barley.  But  I am  of 
opinion  that  neither  fowl  nor  rabbit  is  so  easily  digested  nor 
so  nutritious  as  most  people  imagine.  The  cut  from  the 
breast  of  a large  fowl  is  the  best  part  for  the  invalid,  and  I 
should  allow  him  just  the  tiniest  morsel  of  well-done  curled 
bacon,  but  not  much  sauce,  and  certainly  no  stuffing;  for 
cooks  have  different  ideas  about  the  proper  ingredients  for 
stuffing,  so  the  invalid  is  on  the  safe  side  who  leaves  it  all 
alone.  Turkey  is  excellent.  Duck  is  passable.  Goose 
must  be  eaten  with  caution.  Sage  and  onions ! Ugh ! 
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Give  sage  and  onions  to  the  farmer  or  huntsman,  but  the 
invalid  is  the  sage  who  leaves  the  sage  on  one  side. 

Nearly  all  sorts  of  game — venison  perhaps  excepted — 
form  good  and  easily  digested  food  for  the  invalid,  only  the 
cooking  must  be  correct,  and  it  should  have  been  kept  just 
long  enough  to  render  it  tender,  but  not  a day  over. 

Fish.—\  have  already  said  that  bulk  for  bulk  it  is  not  so 
nutritious  as  meat.  Fish  is  apt  to  create  acidity.  The  best 
sorts  are  the  white  fish ; all  oily  fish  should  be  forbidden. 
The  skin  of  fish  is  apt  to  disagree,  albeit  it  is  most  tasty. 
Shell-fish,  with  the  exception  of  oysters,  should  be  avoided. 
A very  few  shrimps  do  good  at  times,  and  create  an 
appetite. 

They  should  be  new-laid  and  lightly  boiled.  A 
new-laid  raw  egg  swallowed  whole— if  this  can  be  done— is 
best.  It  digests  by  degrees,  and  lies  well  on  the  stomach. 
Poached  eggs  suit  well.  They  should,  of  course,  be  served 
upon  toast.  Custard  with  a little  nutmeg — not  much  of  this 
—is  very  valuable.  Omelettes,  whether  plain  or  savoury,  are 
good  as  breakfast  dishes,  but  require  great  care  in  cooking. 

Puddings  of  various  sorts — bread,  rice,  tapioca,  or  rizine 

are  all  good.  The  most  ridiculous  thing  about  the  eating  of 
puddings  is  this : after  one  has  had  a good  and  sufficient 
dinner,  on  comes  the  pudding.  And  people  really  think 
they  can  always  find  a place  for  pudding.  A more  laughable 
error  in  diet  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  But  for  that  matter 
there  is  but  little  laughing  in  it  for  him  who  makes  the 
mistake,  for  that  pudding  is  generally  the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel’s  back.  Beware  of  pudding  after  meat, 
therefore.  ’ 

Milk  in  whatever  way  it  can  be  taken,  is  excellent,  light 
and  nutritious.  Bread  should  be  toasted.  It  ought  to  be 
stale,  and  the  whole-meal  loaf  is  a king  of  loaves.  Would 
I permit  an  invalid  to  have  cheese  ? Start  not  when  I answer 
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“Yes.”  Just  the  tiniest  morsel  if  he  fancies  it,  before,  not 
after,  a meal. 

Oatmeal  porridge  is  good  for  breakfast,  if  not  too  long 
boiled,  and  if  thick  enough. 

For  drink  we  have  weak  tea,  cocoatina,  whey,  buttermilk, 
soda-water  and  milk,  lime-juice  cordial  with  lemonade — this 
last  is  excellent  in  rheumatism — lime-juice  and  soda-water, 
and  toast  and  water.  I do  not  care  to  recommend  either 
wine  or  beer. 

Invalids  should  study  variety  in  their  meals,  and  abjure 
“ twice-laids.”  Everything  should  be  not  only  nicely  cooked, 
but  prettily  placed  upon  the  table.  Time  should  be  taken 
over  a meal,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  mastication 
is  the  first  process  of  digestion.  I have  not  said  much  about 
fruit,  by  the  way,  but  if  ripe,  most  fruits  are  very  good  indeed, 
and  should  invariably  take  a place  in  the  scale  of  diet  for  the 
invalid. 

Now  a word  about  irritability  in  children.  An  infant 
is  not  7iaturally  peevish  or  irritable.  An  infant,  if  well, 
ought  to  be  as  full  of  joy  and  mirth  and  playfulness  when 
well  awake  as  a kitten  or  a baa-lamb.  Whether  rosy-faced 
or  not,  he  should  at  least  be  happy-faced.  The  desire  to 
take  notice  of  everything  and  everybody  around  him  should 
be  expressed  in  his  bright,  clear  eyes.  Touch  his  cheek  : it 
does  not  give  to  your  finger  in  soft  soddenness.  Take  his 
hand  : you  do  not  feel  as  if  you  had  got  hold  of  the  tail  of  a 
dead  fish.  There  is  firmness  in  it,  and  a wholesome  amount 
of  warmth,  while  the  fingers  have  a considerable  degree  of 
grasping  power.  He  will  hardly  let  go  the  forefinger  you 
have  presented  him  with. 

“ Wait  a moment,”  he  seems  to  say ; “ I want  to  collect 
myself,  and  find  out  what  it  all  means.  You  may  be  a very 
good  sort  of  fellow,  but  I haven’t  summed  you  up  yet ; and 
I can’t  think  so  fast  as  you.” 
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When  he  has  summed  you  up,  perhaps  he  lets  your  finger 
free  with  a broad  grin  or  chuckle,  which,  could  it  only  be 
interpreted,  would  very  likely  be  found  to  mean  something 
far  from  complimentary  to  your  general  appearance  and 
character. 

Well,  get  hold  now  of  this  young  fellow’s  calf,  and  give  it 
a shake : you  will  find  the  knee-joints  as  firm  as  if  leg  and 
thigh  were  all  one  piece,  and  the  flesh  as  hard  and  tough  as 
vulcanite.  Perhaps  the  skin  is  not  even  silky  or  over-smooth. 
All  the  better ; he  will  grow  up  the  stronger.  Perhaps  it  is 
brown  instead  of  satin-white.  Better  again  ; this  means  pure 
blood,  with  a good  dash  of  iron  in  it,  and  plenty  of  oxygen 
all  through.  And  as  the  leg,  so  the  heart  will  be.  A child 
like  this,  you  will  find,  is  a good  hand  with  the  spoon. 
Eating  is  to  him  the  serious  business  of  his  young  life, 
and  all  his  observation  is  concentrated  on  the  dish 
before  him.  He  would  be  jealous  even  of  the  cat  having  a 
morsel  till  he  himself  were  done.  Then,  with  right  good 
John-Bull  heartiness,  he  will  push  the  dish  towards  her,  and 
scream  with  delight  to  see  her  eat. 

Daddy  and  mammy  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a “ birdie  ” 
as  this. 

But  here  is  a child  of  another  sort.  I sketch  from  the  life 
— such  life  as  it  is,  alas  ! The  parents  are  both  well-to-do, 
and  dote  upon  the  boy,  who  is  just  eighteen  months  old. 
Pie  is  in  his  mother’s  arms  now : one  arm  clinging  round  her 
neck,  the  other  hanging  listlessly  down.  A bonnie  boy  in 
truth,  with  locks  of  soft  amber  hair,  and  eyes  of  himmel  blue. 
But  his  face  is  flushed  and  somewhat  hot,  and  the  eyelids 
droop  rather,  and  are  thicker  than  they  ought  to  be.  There 
is  a moistness  in  his  skin  that  I do  not  half  like, 
and  his  limbs  are  soft  and  flabby — unwholesome  to  the 
touch. 


“ How  does  he  eat  ? ” 
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“Not  at  all  well,  doctor.  He  used  to  thrive  wonderfully 
well  on  a patent  flour  food,  and  took  plenty  of  milk,  but  now 
he  refuses  that,  and  will  only  take  food  with  coaxing.” 

“ Meat  and  broth  perhaps  ? ” 

“And  potatoes,  yes.  We  feed  him  much  as  we  do 
ourselves.” 

“Ah  ! there  you  err.” 

“ And  he  is  so  feverish  and  irritable  all  day  long.  I pity 
even  the  nurse.” 

“ So  do  I.  How  does  he  sleep  ? ” 

“ He  does  not  or  cannot  sleep  at  all,  all  day.  At  night 
he  will  sleep  in  the  nurse’s  arms,  and  if  she  puts  him  down 
he  wakes  and  screams.  The  sleep  he  gets  does  not  appear 
to  refresh  him.  He  starts  often,  and  has  bad  dreams  : tosses 
his  arms  about,  and  grinds  his  teeth ; and  his  eyes  are  often 
half-open.  By  day  he  refuses  to  be  amused  like  other 
children,  and  is  bitterly  cross  at  times  without  the  slightest 
reason.  Do  you  think  he  is  dangerously  ill?” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  alarm  you  needlessly,”  I reply,  “ but 
this  is  a case  which  may  end  in  brain  congestion,  or  even 
inflammation.  You  must  do  precisely  what  I tell  you,  and 
the  child  will  get  well.” 

The  child  does  get  well.  One  mistake  has  been  the 
terribly  destructive  error  of  administering  certain  so-called 
remedies  to  produce  so-called  sleep.  This  is  given  up  at 
once,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the  happy  denouement. 

But  this  irritability  of  brain  I am  talking  of,  this  peevish- 
ness by  day  and  sleeplessness  by  night,  may — pray  remem- 
ber— be  the  precursor  of  some  serious  coming  illness,  so  that 
if  it  lasts  for  any  length  of  time,  even  for  a week,  you  should 
consult  the  physician.  Do  not,  as  many  mothers  do,  put 
everything  down  to  the  evils  caused  by  dentition.  Children 
do  not  cut  a fresh  tooth  every  morning,  as  some  nurses 
would  almost  make  us  believe.  Even  delayed  dentition  itself. 
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however,  is  an  ailment  that  points  to  something  wrong — 
some  weakness  perhaps  of  the  constitution,  or  debility  caused 
by  errors  in  diet. 

Indigestion  is  a too  frequent  complaint  with  very  young 
children  who  are  improperly  fed.  This  will  cause  restless- 
ness, tossing  about  in  bed,  and  general  peevishness.  Do 
not  imagine  that  if  you  can  subdue  these  symptoms,  and 
create  a kind  of  sleep  or  stupor  by  the  administration  of 
some  nursery  drug,  you  have  cured  the  child.  More  likely  the 
infant  will  awake  worse  than  ever.  The  best  and  safest 
soothing  medicine  of  all  is  Woodward’s  Gripe  Water.  It 
contains  no  opium,  and  therefore  will  not  ruin  a child’s 
health.  No  nursery  should  be  without  this  excellent 
medicine. 

If  I have  succeeded  in  making  mothers  or  nurses  believe 
that  peevishness  and  irritability  really  are  symptoms  of  a state 
of  matters  which  may  lead  to  serious  illness,  I am  content  and 
happy ; for,  believing  this,  they  will  get  skilled  advice. 

Even  a medical  man  will  not  be  quick  to  jump  at  a con- 
clusion or  diagnosis.  He  must  feel  his  way,  and  that  right 
cautiously.  Whatever  medicine  he  may  give  or  order  must 
be  unhesitatingly  administered  in  the  proper  quantity  and  at 
the  right  time. 

But  do  not  forget  that  rest  is  often  half  the  battle,  and 
sleep  by  day  imperative.  If  the  head  be  hot  and  the  face 
somewhat  flushed,  cold  applied  to  the  brow,  by  means  of  a 
rag  dipped  in  water  in  which  a little  toilet  vinegar  has  been 
mixed,  will  help  to  soothe  the  little  brain  and  conduce  to 
sleep. 

Aperient  medicine  in  moderation  often  does  much  good, 
and  if  you  are  far  from  advice  a little  grey  powder,  followed 
by  some  syrup  of  senna,  will  be  needed ; or  even  a simple 
dose  of  warmed  castor  oil. 

As  to  diet,  it  must  be  nourishing  and  easily  digested. 
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Nothing  that  clogs  the  stomach  should  be  administered. 
Milk  is  the  sheet-anchor,  though  a little  beef  tea  is  also 
warranted ; and,  if  the  child  be  old  enough,  a lightly-boiled 
egg.  Puddings  too  are  nourishing. 


HINTS  ON  THE  PROPER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SKIN. 

For  obvious  reasons  I cannot  in  this  chapter,  enter  into  a 
minute  description  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
skin,  interesting  though  it  would  be  to  many.  I must  refer 
the  reader  who  needs  or  desires  information  on  such  a 
subject  to  the  standard  authorities. 

I have  before  now  endeavoured  to  explain  how  extremely 
important  are  the  functions  which  the  skin  has  to  perform ; 
how  that,  independent  of  actual  and  visible  perspiration,  an 
insensible  transpiration  or  exhalation  is  continually  going  on 
from  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  and  how  on  this  account  the 
skin  is  the  great  regulator  of  the  animal  heat ; how  the  skin 
is  the  repository  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  feeling,  and  the 
protector  of  all  the  parts  that  lie  beneath  it ; how  the  amount 
of  fluid  that  passes  from  each  of  our  bodies  during  four-and- 
twenty  hours  would  average  about  three  pints,  and  how,  in 
this  evaporating  fluid,  many  substances  find  their  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  which  if  retained  in  the  system  would 
act  injuriously,  if  not  indeed  as  positive  poisons : such,  for 
example,  as  the  acids  that  cause  both  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. 

I will  now  try  to  explain  to  my  readers  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  so  desirable  a result ; 
and  I th'.nk  I shall  be  doing  right  to  first  and  foremost  say 
a word  or  two  about  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body, 
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for  upon  this  to  a very  large  extent  depends  the  health  of 
the  skin. 

We  nourish  our  frames,  then,  from  the  food  we  eat. 
The  first  meal  of  the  day,  presuming  one  is  in  fair  health 
and  strength,  should  be,  to  use  a common  phrase,  “ a hearty 
one.”  Mind,  I do  not  advise  any  one  to  eat  to  repletion — 
only  pigs  may  do  this,  and  they  live  but  to  eat  and  sleep  ; 
but  man  has  work  to  perform,  and  no  meal  of  the  day 
should  be  a heavy  one.  But  a person  is  certainly  not  in 
good  health  who  has  not  a good  appetite  for  breakfast ; there 
must  in  such  a case  be  a screw  loose  somewhere,  and  the 
more  speedily  it  is  seen  to  the  better,  or  evil  will  be  the 
result.  Our  forefathers  drank  sack  for  breakfast : our  fore- 
fathers lived  much  more  in  the  open  air  than  we  do,  and  so 
their  sons  and  daughters  must  content  themselves  with  the 
milder  beverages,  tea  and  coffee.  And  nothing  can  be 
better  if  they  are  properly  made  and  served.  IF — but  alas  ! 
and  alas  ! how  seldom  one  gets  a cup  of  either  good  tea  or 
coffee.  A word  about  each.  Plain  black  tea  is  the  best ; 
if  a fair  price  is  paid  for  it,  it  will  come  far  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  j never,  after  adding  the  water,  set  the  teapot  on 
the  hob  to  simmer  for  any  length  of  time.  Here  is  how  I 
advise  the  infusion  to  be  prepared  : — Take  a silver  or  brown 
earthen  teapot,  and  having  heated  it,  put  in  the  tea,  and  set 
it  on  the  hob  to  heat  and  dry  for  about  a minute  without  the 
lid,  just  until  you  can  scent  the  aroma  arising.  Have  the 
water  boiling  ere  you  pour  it  in ; you  may  then  put  on  the 
lid,  and  replace  the  teapot  on  the  hob  for  three  minutes, 
and  no  longer.  It  should  now  be  drunk,  else  instead  of  an 
infusion  you  will  have  a decoction — instead  of  imbibing  the 
good  qualities  of  the  tea  alone,  you  will  swallow  also  its 
deleterious,  not  to  say  poisonous,  properties. 

Brain-workers,  especially  literary  men,  often  need  some 
refreshment  during  their  labours,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is 
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nothing  so  grateful  as  coffee,  drunk  either  cold  or  hot,  with 
or  without  sugar  and  milk.  Those  who  have  to  travel  long 
journeys  by  train,  would  do  well  to  take  in  their  bags  a bottle 
or  two  of  well-made  tea.  There  is  no  stimulant  so  exhilar- 
ating ; the  effects  of  beer  or  spirits  on  the  tired  body  are  only 
transient,  they  soon  pass  off,  and  leave  one  more  tired  and 
weary  than  before.  Milk  may  be  drunk  in  the  coffee  or  tea 
for  breakfast,  but  I doubt  whether  elderly  or  even  middle- 
aged  people  should  drink  milk  cold  at  any  time ; it  is  often 
most  indigestible,  although  it  may  be  taken  in  small 
quantities,  mixed  with  soda-water,  even  by  the  most  delicate. 
A patient  of  mine,  only  last  week,  some  hours  after  partaking 
freely  of  cold  milk  was  attacked  by  sickness  and  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  treatment  until  the  third  day,  when  relief 
seemed  to  be  brought  about  by  his  bringing  up  a vast  white 
cheesy  mass,  very  much  larger  than  he  could  have  swallowed. 
Milk,  I grant  you,  is  the  most  nutritious  aliment  which  we 
possess,  but  even  milk  must  be  partaken  of  with  due 
consideration.  Cocoa  is  also  highly  nutritious. 

Dinner,  I have  often  said,  should  be  partaken  of  early  by 
those  who  value  their  health.  The  luncheon  of  the  present 
day  is  in  very  truth  nothing  else  than  a dinner,  and,  as  that. 
It  does  well,  but  the  evening  meal  deserves  no  other  name 
than  that  of  supper ; and  a very  heavy  and  indigestible  one 
it  often  is  too,  requiring  all  kinds  of  wines  and  stimulants  to 
effect  its  digestion  and  produce  subsequent  sleep.  No 
wonder  that  people  who  live  in  this  way  as  a rule,  and  eat 
more  stimulating  food  than  is  good  for  them,  age  before 
their  time,  and  suffer  from  ekzema  and  irritation  of  the  skin 
in  their  later  years. 

Let  me  now  seriously  advise  any  reader  who  may  suffer, 
or  who  is  apt  to  suffer,  from  skin  irritation  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  too  much  animal  food,  strong  soups,  or  such 
stimulating  food  as  goose,  duck,  or  pork ; to  cat  a due 
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proportion  of  green  vegetables  as  well  as  potatoes,  and 
to  use  but  little  beer  or  spirits. 

Ekzema  is  an  ailment  of  the  skin  which  is  very  common 
nowadays  in  the  old  and  middle-aged,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  very  much  aggravated  by  taking  stimulants 
between  meals.  Beer  especially  seems  to  increase  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  caused  by  this  tiresome  com- 
plaint. If  any  stimulant  is  needed,  claret  should  be  used, 
and  it  need  not  be  the  most  expensive  either.  If  this 
disagrees,  Tarragona  may  be  tried.  I earnestly  urge  young 
people  to  abstain  entirely  from  drinking  beer  with  their  food, 
that  is  to  say  if  they  are  at  all  particular  about  personal 
appearance,  and  wish  to  avoid  a blotchy  face  and  muddy 
complexion.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  a word  or  two  about 
a kind  of  acne  of  the  face,  from  which  ladies,  either  young 
or  middle-aged,  often  suffer.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
“rosy  drop,”  and  consists  of  red  spots  on  the  face,  and  even 
pimples  which  suppurate,  or  along  with  the  redness  there 
may  be  some  thickening  of  the  skin.  It  is  worse  after  eating, 
especially  if  the  person  so  suffering  has  been  tired  before  she 
sat  down,  or  has  to  hurry  through  the  meal.  It  usually 
commences  with  simple  flushing  or  reddening  of  the  face — 
I do  not  mean  blushing,  the  redness  is  more  permanent  by 
far  than  simple  blushing.  It  goes  and  comes,  but  it  cannot 
go  and  come  long  without  causing  permanent  spots  on  the 
skin  of  the  face,  and  after  a time  the  redness  changes  to  a 
bluish  hue.  Now  this  is  a state  of  matters  which  is  really 
very  distressing,  and  the  subject  of  which  deserves  our  pity 
and  commiseration  all  the  more  in  that  people  so  afflicted, 
are  often  supposed  to  have  brought  it  about  through  over- 
indulgence  in  stimulants.  The  cause  is  debility,  engendered 
somehow.  The  digestion  is  generally  weak  or  fickle,  and 
this  should  be  set  to  rights ; bitter  tonics  should  be  taken 
along  with  some  of  the  mineral  acids,  tincture  of  steel  will 
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also  do  good,  and  if  these  fail,  arsenic  may  have  to  be 
tried,  but  this  necessitates  personal  consultation  with  your 
medical  adviser. 

Juniper  tar  soap  should  be  used  for  matutinal  ablution,  and 
the  face  may  be  washed  in  the  same  wayat  night,  and  afterwards 
the  benzoated  ointment  of  zinc  should  be  applied,  to  be  washed 
off  again  in  the  morning,  the  water  used  being  cold.  If  it 
does  not  yield  to  this  ointment,  add  to  each  ounce  of  it  ten 
grains  of  the  iodide  of  sulphur.  In  cases  of  ekzema,  the 
Pumiline  ointment  is  one  of  the  best  applications  we 
possess. 

Supper  often  agrees  best  if  solid  instead  of  sloppy  ; if  you 
would  avoid  a heated  and  easily  irritated  skin,  however,  it 
had  best  be  partaken  of  two  hours  before  retiring  for  the 
night.  Supper,  too,  should  be  moderate,  and  over-much 
fluid  should  not  be  taken. 

No  one  can  retain  a really  healthy  skin  who  does  not  take 
proper  and  sufficient  exercise.  The  kind  of  exercise  depends 
upon  a great  many  things,  on  the  age  among  others.  Boys, 
for  instance,  must  romp  and  play,  and  the  more  wild  the 
game  they  are  engaged  in  the  better.  While  boys  play 
wildly  let  girls  play  merrily;  have  they  not  among  other 
things  the  skipping  rope,  and  the  power  and,  if  well,  the  will 
to  dance — aye,  and  to  sing  ? Parents  ought  in  every  way  to 
encourage  their  children  in  singing;  it  strengthens  both 
voice  and  lungs,  and  may  even  keep  consumption  itself  at 
bay.  Older  people  ought  likewise  to  take  abundant  exercise, 
and  they  are  never  to  forget  that  it  must  be  of  a kind  cap- 
able of  giving  pleasure — exercise  that  interests  them  and 
withdraws  their  minds  for  the  time  entirely  from  all  work  and 
worry.  For  adults,  especially  those  of  middle  age,  exercise 
should  not  be  too  fatiguing,  or  too  long  continued ; for  that 
puts  a strain  upon  the  skin^  and  may  induce  future  ailments 
thereof. 
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As  to  clothing,  its  effects  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  skin 
must  never  be  overlooked.  It  would  be  a good  thing  for 
many  if  they  would  study  comfort  in  clothing  more  and  the 
fashions  thereof  less.  Says  Boerhaave,  “Only  fools  and 
paupers  suffer  from  cold ; the  latter  not  having  money 
enough  to  buy  clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  the  sense 
to  wear  them.”  I mentioned  the  word  comfort  with 
reference  to  clothing,  and  your  feelings,  believe  me,  must  be 
your  guide  sis,  to  what  kind  of  clothing,  and  how  much  or  how 
little  to  wear,  whether  abroad  by  day  or  in  bed  by  night. 
Now,  remembering  that  the  skin  is  continually  undergoing  a 
change,  the  outer  or  scarf-skin  constantly  passing  off  and 
being  replenished  from  the  inner  structures ; remembering, 
too,  how  much  deleterious  matter,  both  unctuous  and 
saline,  passes  through  the  skin,  and  which  if  not  removed 
by  washing  will  tend  to  form  a pellicle  which  will  interfere 
with  the  free  action  of  the  skin,  surely  I need  adduce  no 
other  argument  in  favour  of  daily  and  complete  ablution  of 
the  whole  body,  either  in  tepid  or  in  cold  water,  or  in 
both. 

The  skin  is  so  important  an  emunctory  that  even  the 
impartial  performance  of  its  functions  is  incompatible  with 
healthful  existence ; and,  to  put  it  in  plain  straightforward 
language,  whenever  I meet  with  a being  who  is  a stranger  to 
the  bath,  I pity  him  in  my  own  mind  just  as  much  as  I 
would  a creature  with  only  one  lung ; neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  enjoy  life  fully. 

I have  come  to  look  upon  the  soap  bath  as  almost  a 
prophylactic  against  skin  disorders.  It  is  so  simple,  too, 
and  is  the  perfection  of  a matutinal  or  anteprandial  bath ; 
for  it  strengthens  the  body  and  exhilarates  the  mind,  while 
it  soothes  the  jaded  nerves,  banishes  every  feeling  of  weari- 
ness, and  restores  the  appetite.  A basin  of  hot  water,  a 
flesh-glove,  and  a piece  of  Pumiline  soap,  with  the  usual 
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morning  tub  and  big  sponge,  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
body  is  first  thoroughly  lathered  and  well  rubbed  all  over. 
This  should  not  occupy  more  than  two  minutes,  and  then 
the  cold  or  tepid  sponge  bath  is  taken.  And  those  who  can 
stand  it  should  use  cold  water  rather  than  tepid  water; 
the  reaction  and  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  is  more  perfect 
after  the  former. 

In  that  form  of  skin  complaint  all  too  common  among  the 
weakly  and  aged,  to  which  the  name  of  chronic  ckzema  is 
given,  theworst  feature  of  it  is  its  intense  itching,  this  produces 
sores  and  cracks  and  even  boils ; the  simplest  form  of  the 
ailment  itself,  consisting  principally  in  furfuraceous  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle.  The  diet  must  be  restricted  and 
altered,  all  errors  being  corrected,  and  arsenic  in  some 
form  may  be  needed.  Locally  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment, 
the  use  of  Pumiline  soap  daily,  and  the  ointment  of  Pumiline, 
which  in  these  cases  will  be  found  a downright  blessing  to 
thousands. 


LONG  LIFE  : HOW  TO  OBTAIN  IT. 

“ Cui  BONO  ? ” is  the  question  which  will  rise  readily  enough 
to  the  lips  of  many  of  my  readers,  as  soon  as  they  glance  at 
the  heading  which  I have  chosen  for  my  last  chapter. 
“CuihofioV’  Why  should  we  endeavour  to  prolong  our 
lives  ? Death  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  what  matters  it 
whether  it  be  a hundred  days  or  a hundred  years  hence? 
Will  it  not  be  all  the  same  in  the  long  run?  “Let  us  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.”  “Give  us  a 
short  life  and  a merry.”  This  is  the  song  of  some,  but  such 
a way  of  reasoning  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a very  thoughtless 
one. 

A reckless  method  of  living  is  a suicidal  one,  aye,  and  it 
tends  to  suicide  of  the  very  cruellest  kind.  We  term  it  mad- 
ness in  a man  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself,  and  stiddmly  to 
crush  out  that  life  God  implanted  in  his  breast.  Shall  we 
designate  as  anything  less  than  folly,  then,  the  living  in 
a manner  likely  not  only  to  shorten  our  lives,  but  to  bring 
about  premature  or  early  old  age,  decrepitude,  slow  but  sure 
decay,  and  death  ? 

“ ’Twas  thought,”  says  one,  “ by  ancient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 

When  pains  wax  sharp  and  sickness  rages, 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears.  ” 
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The  poet  is  right,  or  rather,  I should  say,  the  ancient 
sages  were  right,  if  they  referred  to  people  who  live 
careless,  reckless  lives ; for,  as  a rule,  the  very  persons  who 
have  belonged  to  the  “short  life  and  merry ’’school  of 
thought  are  the  least  willing  at  last  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable.  Such  people,  to  use  a homely  illustration,  seem 
to  me  to  draw  a bill  on  their  existence,  payable  at  a certain 
date,  for  value  received;  but  when  the  time  is  up,  and 
Nature  presents  the  bill  for  settlement,  they  are  precious  un- 
willing to  meet  it,  and  begin  to  think  that  after  all  they  would 
have  been  far  better  olf,  if  they  had  not  drawn  the  bill  at  all. 

I can  put  the  lesson  I want  to  convey  before  the  reader  in 
another  shape.  Imagine,  then,  a magician,  whom  we  may 
call  Remorse,  taking  a walk  along  a highway — or  a by-way,  for 
that  matter  with  the  intention  of  finding  and  conversing  with 
some  one  well  up  in  years,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  prime, 
lived  as  if  life  were  a thing  that  could  never  be  spent.  He 
does  not  go  far  before  he  finds  one,  you  may  be  sure.  See, 
yonder  he  comes,  crawling  on  a crutch.  * 

“Good  morning,”  says  the  magician. 

“Ah!  good  morning  to  you,”  says  Some  One,  glad,  with 
the  garrulity  of  advancing  infirmity,  to  have  anybody  to 
speak  to. 

You  seem  to  be  very  old,”  says  the  magician. 

Well,  sir,— no,  sir,  I’m  not  so  very  old  by  any  means. 


Oh,  I see,”  says  Remorse,  interrupting  him,  “you  lived 
a bit  fast  in  your  younger  days,  did  you  ? ” 

No,  sir,  not  so  very  fast  either.’ 

“ Somewhat  carelessly,  though  ? ” 

“Well,  sir,  the  truth  is,  I just  took  life  very  much  as  I 
found  It.  I never  did  have  much  thought  for  the  morrow.” 

“ And  that  accounts  for  your  present  condition— for  your 
debility,  and  that  crutch,”  says  Remorse,  “ doesn’t  it  ? ” 
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“ I’d  be  slow  to  believe  that,  sir,”  says  Some  One. 

“ Anyhow,”  says  the  magician  Remorse,  “ you  had  a good 
time  of  it,  hadn’t  you  ? ” 

“Well,”  replies  Some  One,  with  a laugh,  “ I dare  say  I had 
my  fling,  sir.” 

“And  the  recollection,”  says  Remorse,  “makes  you 
smile.” 

“Ah  !”  says  Some  One,  “I  don’t  know  that  it  is  a very 
pleasant  one,  sir ; only  people  must  get  old,  and  it  is,  maybe, 
just  as  well  as  it  is.” 

“But  people  have  no  right,”  says  Remorse,  “to  get  old 
before  their  time.  Now  if  I could  roll  back  the  scroll  of 
years,  if  I could  give  you  youth  again,  and  could  then  induce 
you  to  live  rationally  and  thoughtfully,  here  is  what  you 
would  be  at  your  present  age,  instead  of  what  you  now  are. 
Look  into  this  magic  crystal,  and  tell  me  what  you  see.  I’ll 
hold  your  stick.” 

“ Why,  I see  myself,  sir,  and  still  it  isn’t  myself.” 

“ Are  you  leaning  on  a crutch  ? ” 

“That  I’m  not.  I’m  walking  straight  and  briskly 
enough.” 

“ Seems  there  to  be  care  on  your  brow  ? ” 

“Never  a shadow  of  it,  sir,  I’m  looking  as  bright  and 
happy  as  a lark ; but  so  is  everything  around  me,  even  the 
grass  and  the  flowers  look  more  pleasant,  and  the  sky  bluer 
in  the  crystal  than  out  of  it.” 

“ Ah ! but,”  says  the  magician,  “ the  crystal  only  represents 
yourself  and  all  your  surroundings  as  they  might  have  been. 
Had  you  taken  care  of  yourself  while  yet  young  or  in  your 
prime,  your  life  would  have  been  a more  solid  and  happy 
one,  the  time  gone  by  more  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  j you 
could  have  done  much  good  in  life,  and  made  more  people 
happy  ; the  very  thoughts  of  having  done  so  would  have 
blessed  and  cheered  you  now,  your  old  age  would  be  calm 
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and  tranquil,  and  your  death  in  all  probability  painless. 
But  there,  I cannot  give  you  back  your  youth,  so  take  your 
crutch  and  crawl  along.” 

Now,  reader,  here  is  something  worth  knowing  and  re- 
membering : the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  the  people  in 
the  British  islands  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased,  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  spread  of  science  and  enlightment, 
especially  as  regards  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
This  fact  concerns  both  you  and  me  individually ; we  have 
not  only  the  power  of  death  within  our  reach,  but  we  have, 
to  a great  extent,  the  power  of  prolonging  our  lives.  Living 
by  rule,  and  obeying  Nature’s  simple  laws,  may  seem  very 
irksome  to  people  at  first,  but  doing  so  soon  becomes  a 
habit,  and  a blessed  habit,  and  one  that  tends  to  happiness, 
to  comfort,  and  to  length  of  days, 

A great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  benefits  of  regularity 
m our  modes  and  ways  of  living.  As  a proof  of  the  bene- 
ficiality  of  regular  living,  I may  instance  the  fact  that  old 
people  who  have  once  settled  down  in  a kind  of  groove  of  life, 
if  I may  so  call  it,  cannot  be  unsettled  therefrom  even  for  a 
few  days  without  danger  to  health  and  life  itself.  They  may 
have,  perhaps,  their  regular  time  for  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing,  certain  methods  of  ablution,  certain  kinds  and  qualities 
of  food  and  drink,  certain  hours  for  taking  these,  certain 
times  for  rest,  exercise,  and  recreation,  and  a hundred  other 
things,  which,  taken  separately,  may  seem  but  trifles,  but 
taken  in  the  aggregate  make  up  their  lives,  and  they  know 
and  feel  that  they  must  not  be  unsettled.  The  wheels  of  life 
will  run  long  in  grooves,  but  soon  run  out  over  rough 
irregular  roads.  Habits,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  easily 
formed  when  one  is  young,  but  when  one  gets  up  in  years  it 
is  terribly  difficult  and  ofttimes  dangerous  to  set  them  aside. 

riicrefore,  I say  to  the  young — aye,  and  to  the  middle-aged 

study,  if  you  would  live  long,  to  be  regular  in  your  habits  of 
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life  in  every  way,  and  let  your  regularity  have  a good  ten- 
dency. 

Be  regular  in  your  hours  of  getting  up  in  the  morning  and 
going  to  rest  at  night,  but  you  cannot  easily  be  so  unless  you 
are  regular  in  your  light-of-day  life.  The  simple  fact  that  you 
lie  down  for  so  many  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  does  not 
prove  that  you  have  secured  that  necessity  of  life,  a good 
night’s  rest.  A little  preparation  of  both  body  and  mind  is 
needed  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  sound  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  so  be  fortified  by  morning  to  struggle  successfully  with 
the  events  of  another  day.  Do  not  forget  that  during  sleep 
the  brain  is  in  a comparatively  bloodless  condition;  but 
excitement  causes  a flow  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  that 
vital  organ,  and  if  you  retire  to  rest  before  it  be  toned  down, 
you  will  be  little  likely  to  fall  into  a refreshing  slumber. 
Indeed,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  just  the  reverse ; the  very 
endeavour  to  sleep  will  banish  it  effectually  for  hours,  if  not 
for  the  whole  night ; there  will  be  war  between  mind  and  body, 
and  the  latter  will  assuredly  come  off  second-best.  They  sleep 
best  who  have  neither  worry  nor  care  to  annoy  them ; but  one 
should  try  to  get  into  a habit  of  being  able  to  lay  off  care  with 
one’s  office  coat,  and  devoting  the  evening  to  reading  or  any 
kind  of  calm  enjoyment.  But  what  are  termed  “ night-caps,” 
or  soothing  drinks,  should  never  be  had  recourse  to.  They  are 
generally  of  a spirituous  nature  and  composition,  and  there- 
fore they  are  narcotics,  and  should  not  be  needed  for  health- 
ful sleep.  They  never  did  and  never  could  tend  to 
longevity. 

There  is  a great  and  intimate  connection  between  brain 
and  stomach,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  hence  heavy  suppers  are  not  conducive  to  healthful 
sleep.  I do  not  believe,  of  course,  in  going  supperless  to  bed, 
but  the  last  meal  should  be  a light  one,  and  certainly  an 
easily-digested  one ; a man  is  not  in  actual  health  if  he  needs 
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a heavy  supper  to  cause  him  to  sleep.  I would  not  advise 
such  a person  to  purchase  an  annuity,  for  obvious  reasons. 
A hearty  supper  will  no  doubt  induce  sleep,  but  it  is  not 
sound,  blissful,  child-sleep.  It  is  turgid,  brain-pufifing,  bloated 
sleep.  A sow  eats  a hearty  supper,  and  heavy  slumber 
follows ; a boa-constrictor  swallows  an  ox,  and  goes  to  sleep 
for  a fortnight.  Neither  animal  is  much  to  be  admired. 
However,  what  I wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  fact  that 
want  of  good  refreshing  sleep  is  incompatible  with  longevity. 
One  jmist  learn  to  sleep  well  who  would  live  long,  and  re- 
freshing slumber  is  not  to  be  obtained  through  the  narcotism 
of  night-caps  or  enormous  suppers. 

Regularity  in  meal-times  is  another  thing  one  should  study, 
if  health  would  be  retained  and  long  life  hoped  for.  I need 
hardly  say  that  the  food  should  be  partaken  of  slowly,  and 
that  all  excess  or  intemperance  in  either  eating  or  drinking 
should  be  studiously  avoided.  It  is  very  injurious  to  the 
health  to  stimulate  the 'appetite  at  table  by  wines  and  piquant 
sauces.  One  should  find  one’s  appetite  by  legitimate  means, 
before  sitting  down ; it  should  be  brought  to  the  table,  not 
manufactured  there,  or  taken  up  as  you  do  your  table 
napkin. 

As  regards  food  some  people — nay,  but  I may  say  very  many 
people  oftentimes  commit  a grave  error  in  this  way  : they  sit 
down  to  table  and  eat  whether  they  be  hungry  or  not.  Sit 
down  to  table  by  all  means,  but  if  you  have  little  appetite,  if 
the  stomach  tells  you  it  needs  rest,  let  it  have  it,  and  eat  but 
very  sparingly  indeed. 

Foods  of  all  kinds  are  nowadays  shamefully  and  often 
dangerously  adulterated;  well,  this  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
points  the  way  to  simplicity  in  diet.  Constantly  swallowing 
quantities  of  various  kinds  of  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable 
impurities,  must  tend  to  shorten  life  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  breathing  polluted  air  or  drinking  impure  water 
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does.  The  poor  suffer  less  from  adulteration,  in  country 
places  at  all  events,  than  do  the  rich  •,  in  the  country  good 
bread,  milk,  and  butter  are  still  to  be  had,  and  scientific  ras- 
cality has  not  yet  found  out  the  means  of  adulterating  ox- 
beef,  nor  of  manufacturing  spurious  new-laid  eggs. 

The  air  of  large  towns  is,  as  a rule,  injurious  to  the  health, 
and  I oftentimes  wonder  why  so  many  people  sleep  in  them. 
Travelling  is  very  cheap  and  very  rapid ; a brisk  walk  or  a 
lift  in  an  omnibus  takes  a business  man  to  a railway  station 
in  a few  minutes  ; half  an  hour  in  a train  takes  him  far  from 
the  harassing  din  and  turmoil  of  the  town,  to  quiet  and 
peace,  and  into  purity  of  air. 

No  one  who  cares  to  live  long,  or  be  healthy  and  happy 
in  the  years  that  are  granted  him,  can  afford  to  forget  the 
many  atmospherical  causes  of  disease,  such  as  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and 
damp,  &c.  One  should  be  always  prepared  for  these ; to  be 
so  one  must  in  some  measure  make  clothing  a study.  Light 
woollen  clothing  should  nearly  always  be  worn  j it  can 
seldom  in  this  climate  be  safely  dispensed  with.  If  possible, 
the  dress  worn  by  day  in  summer  should  be  changed  for 
warmer  garments  before  the  chills  of  evening  set  in,  more 
especially  if  one  has  to  be  abroad. 

Regularity  and  prudence  in  taking  exercise  I have  always 
enjoined.  It  should  not  be  laborious,  nor  monotonous, 
certainly  never  fatiguing  or  a penance.  Exercise  that  feels 
a penance  is  positively  injurious,  and  I never  penned  a truer 
remark  than  that.  Both  the  mind  and  the  body  should  be 
benefited  by  exercise,  but  this  cannot  be  unless  the  exercise  is 
pleasurable. 

A person  not  only  desires  to  live  long,  but  to  retain 
his  faculties  and  senses ; how,  then,  are  we  to  do  this  ? why, 
by  exercising  them  regularly,  but  never  to  the  verge  of 
fatigue.  Take  the  eye-sight  for  instance.  Would  you 
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preserve  it?  Well,  do  not  forget  that  to  a great  extent  that 
beautiful  optical  instrument,  the  eye,  is  presided  over  by 
muscles  which  not  only  alter  its  direction,  but  even  its 
focus ; the  eye,  then,  that  is  used  not  only  to  read  small 
print,  but  to  discern  objects  at  a distance,  is  the  one  that, 
apart  from  the  dimness  incidental  to  old  age,  is  likely  to  last 
the  longest.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ear ; 
acuteness  of  hearing  may  be  cultivated  in  youth  by  civilised 
beings  just  as  it  is  by  savages ; and  where  it  is  so,  it  is  seldom 
lost  till  advanced  old  age.  This  species  of  aural  exercise, 
however,  is  out  of  the  question  in  towns ; but  wherever  one 
lives  the  organ  of  voice  can  be  cultivated  and  exercised. 
Music  of  all  kinds,  and  the  practice  of  singing  especially,  are 
great  aids  to  health,  happiness,  and  longevity. 

Mental  exercise  is  favourable  to  long  life,  and  even  under 
adverse  circumstances  a man  with  a well-trained  mind  will 
live  longer  than  a lout : the  former  has  something  to  fall 
back  upon,  the  latter  depends  entirely  on  external  impres- 
sions. I think  that  Euclid  and  algebra  should  be  (within 
bounds)  as  much  studied  by  girls  as  by  boys ; even  the 
puzzling  out  of  anagrams,  riddles,  enigmas,  &c.,  should  be 
encouraged,  and  above  all  original  composition  and  the 
writing  of  verses.  In  this  latter  respect  English  children 
would  do  well  to  take  a lesson  from  the  Scotch,  for  in 
Scotland  one  might  almost  say  with  safety  that  there  is  a 
“ poet  ” in  every  large  family.  Mnemonics,  as  a branch  of 
study,  is  greatly  neglected  at  schools ; in  fact  it  is  a science 
of  which,  as  a rule,  teachers  know  very  little. 

Thousands  of  people  annually  ruin  their  constitutions  by 
simply  swallowing  too  much  medicine.  It  may  seem  a 
strange  thing  for  a medical  man  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a fact.  It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  fly  with  every  little 
ailment  to  the  medicine  chest.  The  use  of  tonics,  unless 
under  medical  advice,  should  be  discountenanced ; a tonic 
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is  sharper  than  a two-edged  sword,  it  is  a tool  that  needs  to 
be  used  with  caution.  There  are  now,  I am  sorry  to  see, 
some  aerated  waters  coming  into  use  which  contain  the 
strongest  mineral  tonics,  that  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the 
system  with  the  most  disastrous  results.  They  should  there- 
fore not  be  drunk  ad  libitum  as  to  quantity,  or  without 
guidance  as  to  quality. 

Rest  should  be  taken  with  great  regularity.  I have 
already  spoken  of  nocturnal  rest,  but  one  day  in  seven 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  complete  rest  of  both  body  and 
mind.  Independent  of  this,  all  who  can  afford  it  should 
take  an  annual  holiday.  Travelling  is  cheap,  and  two  weeks 
or  a month’s  relaxation  from  care  and  business  cannot  make 
a big  hole  in  the  purse  of  one  who  works  well  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  and  knows  how  to  economise  time.  Innocent 
pleasure  and  wholesome  recreation  conduce  to  longevity. 
All  work  and  no  play  sends  Jack  to  an  early  grave.  Re- 
creation is  to  the  mind  and  nervous  system  what  sunshine  is 
to  the  blood. 

As  a physician,  I must  be  allowed  to  say  just  one  word, 
about  the  quieting,  calming  effect  of  religion  upon  the  mind. 
The  truly  religious  make  by  far  and  away  the  best  patients, 
their  chances  of  recovery  from  serious  sickness  are  greater, 
and  so  is  their  chance  of  long  life,  simply  owing  to  the 
power  they  have  of  submitting  themselves  quietly,  yet 
humbly  and  hopefully,  to  whatsoever  may  be  before  them. 


The  End. 
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— value  of,  280. 

Rheumatism,  a few  words  about, 
155- 

— cause  of,  153. 

— chronic,  156. 

treatment  for,  157. 

— diet  for,  159. 

Rheumatism,  convalescence  from 
acute,  39. 

Rheumatic  invalids  at  a Yorkshire 
Spa,  174, 

winter  hints  for,  178. 

Religion,  effects  of,  280 
Room  set  apart  in  times  of  sickness, 
37- 

Roving  invalid,  my,  67. 

Sanitas  soap,  214. 
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Sanatoriums,  hydropathic,  87. 
Sauteme,  153. 

Sciatica  treated  by  massage,  188. 
Sea-air  and  bathing,  76,  93. 
Sea-bathing,  advantage  of,  43,  79. 
Sea-captain,  story  of,  97. 
Sea-sickness,  132. 

Sea-voyage,  a,  67. 

— medicine  chest  for,  69. 

— advice  for,  69. 

Sedentary  habits,  32. 

“ Sherringham’s  valve"  ventilation, 
T2I. 

Sickness,  in  times  of,  35. 

Skin,  irritation  of  the,  267,  268. 

— functions  of  the,  270. 

— washing  of  the,  270,  271. 
“Sleek-headed  " men,  83. 

Sleep,  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  42. 

— producers,  42. 

— why  can  I not?  123. 

Soap-test  for  water,  107. 
“Sod-head,”  story  of,  no. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  symptoms  of, 

53- 

Sore  throat,  relaxed, 

“Spurting,”  evils  of,  30. 

Stems’  Pumiline  compounds,  jujubes, 
&c.,  227. 

Stiff,  or  wry-neck,  156. 

Stimulants,  evils  of,  26,  31,  32,  33, 
35,  38,  126,  19s. 

Stomach,  a tell-tale,  97, 

Strychnine,  in  nervous  disorders,  56. 
Study  the  cause  of  constipation,  32. 
Supper,  102. 

Swelling  that  fitted  on  pressure,  47. 
System  “ bound,"  31. 

Tea  and  coffee  drinking,  excessive, 
32- 

Teeth,  hollowing,  115. 

Teeth-filUng,  199. 

“Tell-tale"  stomach,  a,  97. 


Temperate  living  a preventative  to 
illnesses,  94. 

Temper,  irritability  of— indicative  of 
exhausted  nervous  system,  45. 

The  throat,  its  trials  and  troubles, 
216. 

Thin,  getting,  17. 

Thinking  in  bed,  evils  of,  124. 
Thoracic  duct,  the,  134, 

Throat,  swelling  of  the,  219. 

— sore,  220. 

Tiredness,  constant,  51. 

Tongue,  a glance  at  your,  146. 

Tonic  remedies:  when  and  how  to 

take  them,  248. 

Tonics,  bitter,  24,  66. 

— as  a stimulant,  250. 

— harmful  without  judgment,  42. 

— how  to  choose,  179. 

Tonsils,  inflammation  of  the,  221. 
Toothache,  195. 

— causes  of,  196. 

Tooth  powders,  200. 

— three  parts  of,  197. 

Topsy,  story  of,  217. 

Torpor,  dangerous,  34. 

Toxsemia,  29. 

Trains,  hurrying  in  catching,  77. 
Travelling,  suggestions  for  invalids, 
86. 

Tumour  of  the  brain,  symptoms  of, 
53- 

Tunnel,  the  long,  204. 

Turkish  bath,  23. 

Typhoid  fever,  number  die  of,  104. 
Vegetarianism,  100. 

Vegetables,  green,  eating  too  much, 
33- 

Ventilation,  121. 

— in  railway  carriages,  79. 

Vichy  water,  30,  172. 

Walk,  equipment  for,  114. 

Warnings,  13. 
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Sickness  or  Health  ? 


Water,  filtered,  94. 

— boiled,  94. 

— Is  it  the,  I wonder  ? 103. 

— poisonous,  104. 

— properties  of  pure,  105. 

— condensed,  106. 

— hard  and  soft,  106. 

— Dr.  Clarke’s  plan  for  softening, 
108. 

Wealthy,  &c.,  ambition  to  become, 
48. 

What  it  really  means,  149. 


When  the  wind  is  from  the  east,  no. 
Winds,  effect  of,  on  the  health,  118. 
Wine  or  spirits,  23. 

Winter  cough,  29. 

— a word  about,  173. 

Woodward’s  gripe  water,  263. 

Wool  clothing,  73,  182. 

Yorkshire  Spa,  thoughts  suggested 
at  a,  173. 

“ Your  little  ailment,"  28. 

Zinc  as  a brain  tonic,  58. 
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All  the  advertisements  in  the  following  pages  have  been 
selected  by  the  Author  himself,  the  value  of  the  advertised 
article  having  been  previously  tested  or  tried,  so  that 
everything  may  be  depended  on  as  genuine  and  true. 
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Health,  Strength,  and  Energy 

Are  quickly  obtained  by  simply  taking  a few  doses  of 

EPPS’S  CURA-CENE  (WINE  OF  OZONE), 

The  greatest  Purifier  and  Enricher  of  the  Blood 
known.  Its  effects  are  almost  immediate  and  the  cure  certain. 


(Wine  of  Ozone). 

A Guaranteed  Cure 

for  Nervous,  Physical,  and  Functional  Weakness. 
It  Gives  Strength  at  Once, 

and  will  give  more  strength  in  ten  minutes  than  other  medicines  will  in 
as  many  weeks,  and  is  extremely  pleasant  to  take. 

It  Purifies  the  Blood, 

tendering  the  Skin  clear  and  transparent,  and  removing  all  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  Eruptions.  It  produces  new,  rich,  and  pure  Blood,  and 
everything  for  forming  Muscle,  Flesh,  Bone,  Brain,  &c.,  and  also  con- 
tains  the  very  Elements  of  Life. 

It  Nourishes  the  Brain, 

parpens  the  Intellect,  and  removes  excitement.  Confusion  of  Ideas, 

,,  Timidity,  Irritability,  Dulness  of  Perception, 

and  all  the  symptoms  of  Mental  Exhaustion  or  Overworked  Brain^up- 
plying  at  the  same  time  Nerve,  Thought,  and  Brain  Food,  and  giving  a 
great  increase  in  Intellectual  Power.  ^ ^ 

This  Grand  Resuscitating  Elixir 

Fas  been  recommended  by  the  most  illustrious  Physicians  of  the  age, 

‘-^’^'■les  Locock  (Physician  to  the 
Queen),  and  Mr.  Ciesar  Hawkins  (Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen),  who 
aye  given  their  Testimonials  unsolicited  ; copies  of  which,  together  with 
Opinions  of  the  Press,  wiU  be  sent  to  any  one  post  free. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s., 

keep  it,  but  any  not  having  it  in  stock  will  procure  it 
there  IS  a great  saving  in  buying  the  larger 
s zes.  Should,  however,  any  difficulty  be  found  in  getting  it,  the  Pro- 
prietors will  send  it  carriage  free.  8 S LUC  xro 

and  safest  Tonic  remedies  that 

can  be  put  in  a Medicine  Chest.  Try  Family  Doctor. 


E P F « cfe  O O 

366,  Altany  Eoad,  Camberwell,  London. 
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IE*u.l>lic  Ox>inioiis  of 

ALLCOCKS  PLASTERS 

They  are  unequalled  as  a local  remedy  in  Chest,  Liverl  Kidney  Affections. 


St.  Veryan  Vicarage,  Grampound-roati, 

Cornwall,  January,  1890. 

Dear  Sir, — I write  to  inform  you  that  your  “ Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  ” 
are  excellent — a real  blessing.  Whatever  I may  say,  I feel  I cannot 
praise  them  sufficiently.  I have  given  away  hundreds  amongst  the  poor 
and  suffering,  and  I cannot  recall  a single  inst.ance  where  they  failed  to 
give  relief.  They  have  been  used  by  me  for  complaints  in  the  chest, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  spine,  with  marked  results ; in  fact,  I know  of  three 
special  cases  out  of  many  (one  of  chest,  one  of  liver,  one  of  kidneys) 
where  the  sufferers  had  been  to  the  infirmary,  tried  many  doctors, 
without  any  benefit,  and  were  told  that  nothing  more  could  be  done.  I 
gave  them  your  plasters,  and  after  a fair  trial  of  them  the  result  was 
really  wonderful.  The  sufferer  in  .the  chest  no  longer  complains  of 
weakness,  has  lost  all  distressing  cough,  and  is  quite  strong.  The  sufferer 
from  liver  complaint  no  longer  complains  of  indigestion  and  pains  in  the 
side  and  between  the  shoulders,  but  is  quite  a different  person.  _ The 
sufferer  from  kidney  complaint  no  longer  lies  in  bed  nine  months  in  the 
year  in  agonies,  but  is  able  to  get  out  of  doors  every  day,  and  is  free  from 
pain.  I shall  recommend  ALLCOCK’S  PLASTERS  wherever  I go. — 
With  all  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year,  yours  very  gratefully, 

James  Arthur  Kemp. 

To  H.  D.  Brandreth,  Birkenhead. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  says: — “ I find  them  a very  breast 

plate  against  colds  and  coughs.” 

Mr.  G.  H.  Rich  (station  master,  Euston)  says : — “ I have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  ALLCOCK’S  PLASTERS  for  twenty  years.  I con- 
sider all  who  have  delicate  throat  or  lungs  should  use  them.  I have 
derived  great  benefit  from  wearing  them  between  the  shoulders,  as  well 

as  on  the  chest,  as  a protection  against  cold.”  _ 

A Family  Doctor,  CasselPs  Magazine,  adds  to  this  : — “ It  is  just 
between  the  shoulders  that  cold  creeps  in  by  night  as  well  as  day.” 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (widow  of  the  celebrated  preacher) 
says  : “I  have  found  them  a genuine  relief  for  most  of  the  aches  and 

pains  which  flesh  is  heir  to.”  , , r • 

Mr.  Henry  Thorne  (evangelist)  says  : — “ I have  used  them  for  pains 
in  the' back  and  side  arising  from  rheumatic  and  other  causes,  always 
deriving  benefit  from  their  application.  They  are  easily  applied  and 

very  comforting. ” . ,,  , r 1 i.-.- 

George  Augustus  Sala  says,  referring  to  an  attack  of  bronchitis 
and  asthma  he  had  “ One  on  the  chest  and  another  between  the 
shoulder  blades  soon  set  me  right  again.” 

A WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

When  you  ask  for  a Porous  Plaster,  see  that  you  get  ALLCOCK  S ; 
LET  no  explanation  OR  SOLICITATION  INDUCE  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  A 
SUBSTITUTE.  FoR  CORNS,  USE  ALLCOCK  S Corn  Plasters, 


A dvertisevie7its. 
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GATHKaiNO  PXNE3  POK  PUiklll/lNP. 


‘PUMILINE’ 

FOB  USE  IK 

Rheumatism,  Gout,  Bronchitis,  Throat 
and  Chest  Affections,  & Skin  Disease. 

PUMILINE  ESSENCE 

Is  a fragrant  volatile  oil,  obtained  from 
the  Pine  growing  in  the  snowy  heights  of 
the  Alps.  Is  largely  used  for  Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis,  and  Throat  Affections  by  inter- 
nal administration,  inhalation,  or  external 
use.  A powerful  antiseptic  and  deodorizer, 
and  specially  recommended  for  use  in  sick 
rooms;  removes  the  unpleasant  atmos- 
phere, and  immediately  imparts  a health- 
ful and  fragrant  property  to  the  air. 

In  Bottles  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 

PUMILINE  JUJUBES. 

For  Sore  Throat,  Cough,  Hoarseness, 
&c.,  they  give  immediate  relief. 

In  Boxes  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  3d.  each. 


PUMILINE  OINTMENT. 

_ For  all  Skin  Affections,  irritations, 
msect  bites,  burns,  &c. 

This  Ointnient  is  a fine  smooth  homo- 
geneous application.  It  gives  immediate 
relief  in  the  intolerable  itching  of 
Eczema,  &c.  It  is  unrivalled  both  as  a 
medicinal  agent  and  toilet  requisite. 
Used  with  special  benefit  in  Massage. 

In  Pots,  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

PUMILINE  DRY  INHALER. 

Most  effective  and  convenient  pocket  in- 
haler for  use  in  Throat  or  Lung  Troubles. 
Is  invaluable  for  use  during  a fog  or  mist. 

Complete,  with  small  vial  of  Pumiline 
Essence,  Is.  6d. 


PUMILINE  EXTRACT. 

Dissolved  in  a hot  or  cold  bath,  it  proves 
of  great  benefit  in  Rheumatism  and  Skin 
Disease.  Is  most  invigorating  and  re- 
freshing, and  of  special  value  for  Aummic 
Women  Convalescents,  and  Sick  or  Weak 
Children.  In  Bottles  Is.  each. 


PUMILINE  LINIMENT. 

Specially  beneficial  for  use  in  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
&c.  It  is  also  invaluable  for  Throat  and 
Chest  Affections,  aud  may  be  taken 
internally  in  doses  of  2 to  5 drops. 

In  Bottles  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. 

PUMILINE  PLASTER. 

Is  most  effective  in  Chronic  and  Muscu- 
lar Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  and 
also  for  Chest  Affections.  Is.  l^d.  each. 

PUMILINE  SOAP. 

Is  a carefully  neutralised  and  super- 
fatted soap.  Ic  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
use  to  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and 
children,  and  renders  the  skin  smooth 
and  satiny.  It  contains  no  so-called 
“ cream  ” which  decomposes  and  gives 
rise  to  incurable  skin  disease.  The  fra- 
grant Pumiline  gives  this  soap  the 
healthful  functional  activity  so  necessary 
in  this  changeable  and  damp  climate. 

In  Tablets  6d..  9d.,  and  Is.  each. 


Physicians  to  H.R.H.,the  Prince  of  Wales  writes  : “Nothing  gave 
my  patient  so  much  relief  as  Stern’s  Pumiline."  ° “ 

^ R a most  valuable  preparation.  It  acts 

cltarrh.'“  ^ Mucous  Membrane  in  oases  of  Bronchitis  and  Laryngeal 


E/ninont  Physician  writes : “ My  patient  was  more  quickly  relieved  by  the 

Ssx  5S  «“■“  ■”« 

Storn’a'pumMinn^nHnJi^^^^  writes:  “I  have  largely  proscribed 

fnd'mysorgriat  satiMa*cUon!!!‘®‘  Bivo  the  patient 

^ Pumiline  preparations."— Gordon 


Ovtr'joo  Medical  Tectlmoniah  and  Mclicec  in  a'/  the  leading  Medical  Journals. 

G.  & G.  STERN,  62,  Gray’s  Inn  Rd.,  London,  W.C. 
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WOOLLEN  UNDER-WEAR 

For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 

containing  full  particulars,  sent  on  receipt  of  inquiry,  post  free. 


As  Manufactured  and  Exhibited  by  us  at  the 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  GLASGOW. 

RENFIELD  STREET, 

GLASGOW. 

PLEASE  NAME  THIS  PUBLICATION. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ The  samples  from  this  firm' are  eminently  satisfactory.  They  are 
very  gratifying  examples  of  home  manufacture.” — Lancet. 

“ These  manufactures  demonstrate  that  in  adopting  the  all-wool 
system  of  clothing  we  need  not  necessarily  look  to  foreign  markets  for 
our  supplies,  but  that  sanitary  under-wear,  having  the  high  recommen- 
dations of  finish  and  qitality,  is  now  produced  at  home.” — British 
Medical  Journal. 

“ Medical  men  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  for  themselves  and 
for  their  patients  the  benefits  of  the  woollen  goods  supplied  by  this 
firm.” — Health.  _ ^ 

“Suits  young  and  old,  and  is  a splendid  preventive  to  colds.” — 
Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  Surgeon  Royal  Navy, 

“They  are  unquestionably  a great  desideratum  to  all  who  study 
health,  comfort,  and  true  economy.” — Court  Journal. 

“Mr.  Forsyth’s  truly  valuable  ‘Hygienic’  manufactures  really  require 
no  eulogy  at  our  hands,  but  we  are  very  pleased  to  confirm  all  that  has 
been  said  by  others  in  their  favour.” — Court  Circular. 

“ As  a cyclist,  as  well  as  a medical  man,  I can  most  highly  recommend 
the  ‘ Hygienic  ’ Under-wear.  No  matter  what  the  weather  or  roads  are 
like.  Cyclists  are  safe  if  they  wear  ‘ Hygienic.’  ” — .<4  Family  Doctor. 


FORSYTH, 
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KINMOND  & GO’S  Mineral  Waters  were  first 
supplied  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  1858,  and 
, H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1862. 

KINMOND’S 

ROYAL  LEAMINGTON 

TABLE  WATERS. 

Can  be  supplied  in  ordinary  bottles  and  in  the  most  Improved  Patent 

r’R.EIMCEE  S BOTTLES, 

OF  CLEA.B,  White  Glass. 

“The  Apneumatio  process  of  Kinmond  & Co.  is  declared  to  effect- 
ually secure  the  purity  and  quality  of  aerated  waters,  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  aerated 
waters,  within  the  last  thirty  years.” 

2^0  Dinner  Table  should  be  without  them. 


Aromalic 
Ginger  Ale. 


T^INMOND’S  Aromatic  GINGER  ALE  ha« 
a most  agreeable  odour,  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  intoxicating  quality,  yet  is  eminently 
warming  and  invigorating,  is  pleasant  to 
taste,  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  has  a delicate 
“ bouquet.” 


“The  safest,  best,  and  purest.”—^  Family  Doctor. 


Sold  by  Chemists^  JViTie  Merchants^  and  Qvocers^  and  at  nearly  alt 
the  principal  Hotels. 


via 
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JOHN  PIGGOTT. 

HIIIT8  ON  THt.  USE  OF  0UM3  BELLS,  INDIAN  CLUBS,  AND  GYMNASTICS,  FREE. 

PlaaM  send  for  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS.  Rules  of  FOOTBALL, 

CRICKET,  TENNIS,  and  HOCKEY,  KREE. 

TAILORING  DEPARTMENT. 


COVERT  COAT. 

In  ail  new  materiais, 

ai/  25/  30/ 


COAT  SUIT,  lounge  JACKET  SUIT  TRAVELLING 

For  Business.  In  Scotch  Tweeds,  Homespuns  ULSTER 

Black  Coat  and  Vest  and  and  Cheviots.  w;,i,  cn 

Colored  Trousers.  46/  42/  45/  50/  65/  60/ 

JOHM  RIGGOTX’S  CELEBRATED  13/-  TROUSERS.^ 

EVERY  GARMENT  MADE  TO  ORDER.  8END  FOR  PATTERNS.  POST  FREE 

WATERPROOF 
BICYCLE  CAPE8. 

- 4/9, 6/3  each.  Postage,  Od; 

Do.  Ponchos,  6/6,  7/ 

Posuge,  dd. 

Do.  Iwcggingi,  6/ 

* PoaUge,  6<L 

i>o.  Caps,  I/'S 

Postage, 

On.  SadJio  Cbven,  1/ 

Posiage,  2J. 

ELASTIC  HOSIERY. 

But  Makk. 

iVtaiiusi,  yantcit  fV»w,  (Sc. 

I ^ ^Be»l  line  Thread  Stockings,  6/10  pair 

M M Knee  Caps,  4/2  ,. 

Posuge,  Sd. 

• Above  ^ttet  ore  from  t\»e  i Fb  8. 

Sictt  o mnd  lo,  1/-  fer  fair  extra. 

Cotton  Suspensoty  Bandages,  8d.  each. 

9 Silk,  t/6.  Posuge  2d. 

^'reebOMj  for  SelJ-tJea 
Poet  Ft,* 


fttuurememi 


Hf 

ATERPROOF  HOLDALL  handles,  lock-Sap,  and  strips  oh  front 
ja”  Fancy  Tweeds,  with  S7Xl6  30x16  33x16  36x16 

putslde  rocket,  long  stiff  handle,  X 14  in.  xi4>n.  XUin  xuio 
end  straps  inside  for  Umbrellas  deep  deep 
A well-made,  cheap  article—  16/  16/9 

94in.  37  in.  30ln. 

13/8  16/9  18/9 

HOT  WATER  BOTTLES.  gg,^ 

Sue.  Price.  Sue.  . Price  . . • a 

iox6in 3/3  Mxkrn.  6/> */®  • 7 deep.  3/J. 

«ox8in 3/9  14x10m 6/  Posuge.  3d. 

</9  i6xijin.....,.7/  Do.  CHOLERA  do. 

Wool  Covers  from  1/3. 

Postage,  4)d. 


$ in.  deep,  6/- ; 7 in.  deep,  6/6. 
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All  Pareela  of  lO/-  and  upwards  CARfilAGE  PAID  In  England.  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  # 


117,  Cheapside  and  Milk  Street,  London. 


“The  best  establishment  of  the  kind  in  London.  The  business  is 
owned  and  run  by  a straight-forward  Englishman.” — A Family  Doctor. 
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TO  ALL  MEN,  GREETING! 


Be  it  now  and  for  ever  known  that  MOONSEED 
BITTERS  (which  is  compounded  from  Moonseed  Boot  and 
other  Vegetable  Matter  of  high  order),  is  the  one  true 
remedy  in  all  cases  of  weakness,  of  whatever  type  or  cause, 
in  grown  up  persons  or  children,  in  retarded  dentition, 
nervous  exhaustion,  mental  and  physical  debility,  nervous- 
ness, loss  of  memory,  deafness,  and  blindness,  vertigo, 
insomnia,  headache,  paralysis,  loss  of  vigour,  impotence, 
wasting  diseases,  neuralgia,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  spasms, 
cramp,  heart  disease  and  palpitation,  nerve  strain,  worry, 
brain  exhaustion.  IT  IS  THE  GREAT  DISIDERATUM 
OF  THE  AGE,  composed  of  the  very  elements  which  give 
brain  power ; brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  thought,  freshness  of 
ideas,  great  mental  and  physical  endurance.  It  creates  a 
higher  and  nobler  type  of  manhood.  It  generates  more  brain 
powerwith  a corresponding  amount  of  nervo-vital  fluid(which 
is  a direct  secretion  from  the  brain,  charged  with  life)  than 
any  other  compound  known  to  man.  (The  brain  is  the 
animo-galvanic  apparatus  in  which  the  vital  current  is  gene- 
rated.) Clergymen,  ministers,  lawyers,  public  speakers, 
literary  men,  and  students  will  find  it  of  exceeding  value. 
MOONSEED  BITTERS  is  the  only  real  cure  for  con- 
sumption, while  its  blood  purifying  properties  excel  all  other 
compounds.  If  you  are  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  any 
form  of  skin  disease  it  matters  not,  for  MOONSEED 
bitters  will  cure  you,  thus  ridding  the  blood  of  every 
particle  of  taint.  It  is  a real  rejuvenator.  Upon  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  kidneys  it  is  indeed  a Remedy  unsurpassed 
and  unparalleled.  No  fever,  cough,  or  asthma  can  exist 
where  MOONSEED  BITTERS  is  taken.  A sixteen- 
page  pamphlet  is  wrapped  round  every  bottle. 

A capital  remedy  when  one  is  below  par  ; I use  it  myself.” — 
A Family  Doctor. 


OB’  -a.r,Xi  CHEMIISXS. 

IN  BOTTLES  AT  4/6  & 2/9. 

(One  Shilling  Saved  by  buying  the  large  Size), 
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DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE’S 

OHLOROD  YNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND 

Only  Genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 


Is  the  Best  Remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis,  and  Asthma.  Effectually  checks 
and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases — Diph- 
theria, Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

Acts  like  a charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only 
specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery.  Effectually 
cuts  short  atiacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpita- 
tion, and  Spasms. 

Is  the  only  palliative  for  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis, 
&c. 

A Jew  Doses  quite  Effectual. 

CAUTION. — The  extraordinary  medical  reports  on  the  efficacy  of  Chlorodyne 
render  it  of  vital  importance  that  the  public  should  obtain  the  Only  Genuine 
which  bears  the  words— “ Dr.  J.  CoUis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne.”  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inveniorol  Chlorodyne. 
“No  medicine  chest  is  complete  without  it.” — A J’amity  Doctor. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  is.  ijd.,  2s.  gd.,  and  4s.  6d. 

Sole  Manufacturer — J.T.  DAVENPORT,  33,  Great  Russell  Street,  London^ 


(CHLORODYNE 

(CHLORODYNE 

(JHLORODYNE 


B XJ  Y 


BRYANT 


SC. 


Support 

Home 

Industries. 


M AY’S 


Employ 

British 

Labour. 


MATCHES. 

18  PRIZE  MEDALS 


The  Uneviployed  in  East  London. — At  a time  when  much 
thought  is  being  given  to  this  matter,  a practical  suggestion  may  be  of 
service.  Last  year  more  than  300,000  worth  of  foreign  matches  were 
purchased  by  incoiisiderate  consumers  in  this  country,  to  the  great  injury 
of  our  own  working  people.  So  true  is  it  that  “ Evil  is  wrought  by  want 
of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  heart.”  If  all  consumers  would  purchase 
Bryant  & May’s  Matches,  that  firm  would  be  enabled  to  pay 
a week  more  in  wages. 

“ No  other  matches  are  used  in  our  household.” — A Family  Doctor. 
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raw’s  1®  a teat 

MEAT  “FIBRINE”  VEGETABLE’ 


(WITH  BEETROOT). 

**  There  ia  nothing  to  beat  them.” — A Family  Doctor. 

PAMPHLET  ON  CANINE  DISEASES  and  Full  List  of  Medicines  Post  Free. 

OF  ALT.  DEALERS,  OU  OP 

SPRATT’S  PATENT,  Limited.  London,  S.E. 

Something-  about  Saving.  By  Mbs.  Lockhabt  (of  Liver- 
pool). Price  Id. 

From  the  EIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

“ Gentlemen— I IieR  to  acknowIedRc  S'our  Idler  and  its  enclosuTcg.  The  Tract 
Saving  attracted  iiiy  attention  iast  year  and  I was  so  favourably  impressed 
that  I procured  a number  of  copies.  I am  gind  to  find  Unit  you  are  euguged 
in  providing  ihe  people  with  such  useful  mailer  at  a low  price!” 

A W ord  about  \V ork.  By  the  Author  of  “ Somethin^  about 
Saving.”  Price  2d. 

On  the  ‘D’se  of  Tea  and  Coffee.  By  Michael  Beveeley, 
M.D.,  of  Norwich.  Price  Id. 

. LONDON:  JARROLD  & SONS,  3,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 

XTSE 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 

EXTRACT  OF  MEAT 


TO  PREPARE 

TFie  purest,  cheapest  & best  Beef  Tea. 


“The  oldest  and  best  in  the  market." — A Family  Doctor, 


LONDON 


XU 
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This  Season’s  Tea 


At  ts.  4d.,  ts.  6d,,  & ts.  8d.  a Pound, 

SOLD  BY 


0 


And  there  is  no  such  value  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom 

at  the  Price. 

FINER  TEAS 

OF 

Choicesf&MostSelectQualities 

At  3s.,  2s.  6d.,  & 2s.  a Pound, 

AT  A COMMISSION  ONLY  ON  THE  PRICE  PAID  IN  EASTERN  MARKETS. 

SAMPLES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


“I  never  drink  tea  at  home,  except  Cooper  Cooper  & Co.’s.  Mjr 
favourite  brands  are  Darjeeling,  Assam,  and  Ceylon.” — A Family 
Doctor. 


CHIEF  OFFICE: 


SO,  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 


BRANCHES : 


63,  Sishopsgate  St.  Witliiu,  E.C. 

268,  Regent  Circus,  W. 

, 268,  Westminster  Bridge  Bd.,  S.E, 

98,  Shoreditch  High  St.,  E. 

Also  20  & 21,  EASr  STREET,  BRIGHTON. 


35,  Strand,  W.C. 

21  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 
334,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
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PALATABLE  TONIC  LAXATIVE. 


Ferris  & Co.’s 


A new  and  valuable  Tonic  Laxative 
Medicine  for  habitual  or  obstinate  Consti- 
PflfPTlt  IlHiTIlHMH  Cascara  stimulates  both  the 

luLullt  \JXxM  wJlA,  LLaI  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  without 
irritating  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  and  is  especially  useful  in  chronic 
constipation  associated  with  btemorrhoids. 

Each  Tablet  or  Bon-bon  con- 
tains a dose  of  Cascara  Segrada 
equal  to  one- third  of  a teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  fluid  extract.  In  the 
manufacture  the  hark  is  treated  by  a new  process,  which  prevents  the  development 
of  the  persistent  and  nauseous  bitter,  so  characteristic  of  the  ordinary  preparations 

of  Cascara,  without  interfering  with  the  eflicacy  of  the  — — “ 

drug,  and  the  combination  of  the  tasteless  extract  with 
chocolate  forms  a most  agreeable  and  elegant  remedy. 

Soli,  in  boxes  containing  12  Tablets,  1/9  per  box. 


FERRIS  & COMPANY, 

CHEMISTS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  PATENTEES, 

BRISTOL. 


“ One  otithe  safest  and  simplest  of  aperients.”— A Family  Doctor. 

CLOTHED  WITH  AIR. 


/N  COTTON,  MERINO,  SILK,  WOOL. 

The  special  qualities  of  cellular  clothing  are : — 

1.  It  is  practically  a supplementary  skin,  retaining  warmth,  and  yet 
permitting  of  free  evaporation. 

2.  It  is  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer, 

3.  It  is  of  all  clothing  the  cleanliest. 

4.  It  is  very  easily  washed,  and  is  cleansed  quicker  than  any  other  fabric 
6.  “Extremely  bght  and  wholesome."— ,4  Family  Doctor. 


N.B.— Cellular  Cloth  is  entirely  of  British  manufacture. 

"•’’y  length  of  Cloth,  sent  post  free  by  OLIVER 
Oxford  Street,  'VV.,  on  receipt  of  remittance.  The  article 
will  be  exchanged  or  money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

"Wholesale  only — 

THE  CELLHLAE,  CLOTHING  COMPANT,  Limited,  75,  Aldermanbnry,  London,  E.O. 


Read— “TH 
CLOTHING,” 
retail  Agents. 


E THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CELLULAR 
post  free  with  full  price  list,  and  list  of 
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WOODALL’S  HOU^PIOLD ^PECFALITIES. 

YORKSHIRE  relish 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  SAUCE  IN  THE  WOELD. 

YORKSHlRF*'nF  awarded  the  palm  to  the 

^ KELIiH,  ou  the  ground  that  neither  its  stren-rth  nor  its 
overpowering,  and  that  its  invigorating  zest  bv  no  mLus 
normal  flavour  of  the  dishes  to  which  it  is  added  ^ Emnloved 
either  au  naturcl^i  a hlhp  to  chops,  steaks,  game,  or  cold  meats  or  used 
m combination  by  a skilful  cook  in  concocting  soups  stews  'raMuts 
cumes,  or  gravies  for  fish  and  made  dishes.  ^ ’ ’ ^“-Souts, 


GOODALL’S  JELLY  SQUARES 

Make  delicious  and  nutritious  dellies  in  a few  minutes  aud  at  little  expense 
The  Squares  are  complete  in  themselves  formakingplain  Lemon,  Orange' 
Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Vanilla,  Pineapple,  Black  Currant  and  Red  Currant 
Jellies,  and  are  sold  in  boxes  containing  half -pints,  pints,  and  quarts,  at 
3d.,  6d.,  and  Is.  each. 

‘ ‘ Goodall’s  Specialities  should  be'Household  Words.”— 'Famibj  Doctor. 
JProprietox’s : 

600DALL,  BACKHOUSE,  k Co,,  LEEDS, 


FREEMAN’S  SYRUP  OF  PHOSPHORUS, 

Nature’s  Q-raat  Brain  & Nerve  Tonio,  Supplies  New  & Rich  Pure  Blood. 

None  now  need  despair  of  Life— With  FREEMAN'S  SYRUP  OF 
PHOSPHORUS,  a man  may  easily  add  twe.ntv  yeaes  to  his  life. 

In  Bottles,  at  2d.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  11s.  & 33s.  each. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  ’Patent  Medicine  Dealers,  etc. 

Proprietors:  GOODALL,  BACKHOUSE,  & Co.,  LEEDS. 
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A “Family  Doctor”  has  done  good  service  in  j)oinfcing  out 
“ the  danger  of  trifling  ailments  ” in  his  book  “ Sickness  or 
Health ; ” how  much  less  of  the  former  there  would  be,  if 
people  generally  were  wise  in  time.  Take  only  one  example  : 
Cod  Liver  Oil  is  recommended,  or  prescribed,  and  the  patient 
replies,  “I  cannot  take  it.”  Is  it  not  singular  that  there 
should  still  exist  such  an  aversion  to  this  valuable  natural 
product?  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  explanation;  When  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett,  in  his  treatise,  brought  Cod  Liver  into 
prominent  notice  in  1842,  the  only  sort  available  was  turbid 
and  ill  flavoured,  and  only  those  persons  of  strong  will,  or 
perhaps  in  despair  of  other  remedies,  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  use  it.  In  1852  Peter  Moller  opened  his  first  Fishing 
Station  in  Aalesund  (Norway),  and  devoting  his  whole 
attention  and  scientific  knowledge  to  the  subject,  produced  a 
natural,  and  consequently,  perfectly  pure,  clear,  and  palatable 
article,  known  to-day  as 

PETER  MOLLER’S  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  old  prejudice  still  exists,  and  is 

fostered  by  the  sale  of  imitations  (sometimes  at  a low  price 

but  not  always)  Substitutes,  Emulsions,  or  compounds  which 
we  are  told  completely  “mask  the  flavour.”  That  flavour 
never  should  have  had  existence  and  will  not  be  found  in 


PETER  MOLLER’S  COD  LIVER  OIL. 
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On  APHASIA,  or  LOSS  of  SPEECH, 

AND  ^ 

The  Localisation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Articulate  Language. 

By  FREDERIC  BATEMAN,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Psychiatrical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  ; 

Hon.  Member  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society  ; 

Foreign  Associate  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Paris; 

Hon.  Physician  to  Norwich  Asylum  ; Visiting  Physician  to  Bethel  Hospital; 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Lind  Infirmary  for  Children, 
the  Norwich  Eye  Infirmary, 
and  the  Eastern  Counties'  Asylum  for  Idiots. 


Second  Edition,  Greatly  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Cloth,  16/-. 

The  First  Edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  for  many  years  the 
hook  has  been  out  of  print. 


Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  First  Edition. 

“ A cifrious  and  very  elaborate  and  careful  book  by  Dr.  Bateman,  of 
Norwich,  on  the  remarkable  disease  which  doctors  now  call  Aphasia, 
suggests  a great  many  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  working  of  the 
mind,  quite  as  difficult  and  curious  as  any  Dr.  Bateman  discusses  in 
relation  to  the  working  of  the  brain. — Spectator. 

“This  treatise  is  a work  of  great  merit,  and  the  author  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  pains  and  care  he  has  expended  upon  it. 
He  has  completely  mastered  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  he  gives  us  a 
judicial  estimate  in  clear  language,  of  the  value  of  every  important  theory 
which  has  been  put  forward.” — Lancet. 

“Dr.  Bateman,  with  a loving  interest,  has  brought  together  the 
scattered  facts,  rehearsed  the  many  opinions,  and  summed  up  for  us,  we 
may  say,  exhaustively,  what  is  to  be  said  about  this  new  thing — Aphasia. 

“ We  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  calmness  and  freedom  from  bias  with 
which  he  treats  an  inquiry  in  which  the  temptation  is  strong  to  enunciate 
clearly  and  plausibly,  conclusions  which  a rigid  survey  of  recorded  cases 
quite  forbids.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest  and  vast  im- 
portance.”— Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


Complete  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  Application. 


LONDON : 

JARROLD  & SONS,  3,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


POPULAR  TRACTS  ON  HEALTH. 


3dl. 


Cookery  Recipes  for  the  Million, 

How  to  Nurse  the  Sick. 

On  Fever. 

A Model  Wife. 

Sowing  the  Seed. 

Evils  Resulting  from  Rising  Too 
Early  after  Childbirth, 

Woman’s  Work  in  Sanitary  Reform. 
Sanitary  Defects  and  Medical  Short- 
comings. By  Dr.  L.\nkester. 
How  People  Hasten  Death. 

The  Health  of  Mothers. 

How  to  Manage  a Baby. 

Hints  on  Your  Health.  0 n.  stiff  baard. 
The  Worth  of  Fresh  Air. 

The  Use  of  Pure  Water. 

Choosing  a House. 

The  Value  of  Good  Food. 

Influence  of  Wholesome  Drink. 
Advantage  of  Warm  Clothing. 

Whose  Fault  is  it  ? 

Something  Homely. 

Household  Troubles. 


Little  M.rry’s  Illness. 

Hints  on  Health.  (In  rhyme). 

Wasps  have  Stings ; or,  Beware  of 
Tight  Lacing. 

How  to  Re.rr  Healthy  Children. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

The  Cheap  Doctor  : A Word  about 
Fresh  -Air. 

Washing  the  Children. 

About  to  Marry. 

Hints  on  Your  Health.  Sheet. 

Baby  Willie. 

Hints  on  Health  and  Healthy  Homes. 

Parts  t and  2.  id.  each. 

The  Two  Brides. 

When  were  you  Vaccinated? 


The  Mischief  of  Bad  Air. 

The  Cheap  Doctor : A Word  about 
Fresh  Air. 

Black  Hole  in  our  Bed-rooms. 


Every-day  Wonders  of  Bodily  Life. 

In  three  parts,  2d.  each. 

The  Secret  of  a Healthy  Home. 

The  Sanitary  Duties  of  Private 
Individuals. 

Measles : a Tract  for  Mothers. 
Village  Work. 

Hand  Feeding. 

What  can  Window  Gardens  do  for 
our  Health  ? 

The  Two  Breaths. 

"Mrs.  Findlay’s  Tea  Party;”  or. 
Duties  of  Mother,  Mistress,  and 
Maid. 

On  Dress : its  Fetters,  Frivolities, 
and  Follies. 

The  Moral  Lessons  of  Physiology. 
Steadfast  in  Striving. 

Never  Despair : Household  Verses 
on  Health  and  Happiness. 

The  Sick  Child’s  Cry. 

Work  and  Play.  For  Children. 

Id. 

Blessing  of  Australian  Meat. 

The  Doctor's  Bill  and  No  Doctor’s 
Bill. 

Our  Schools  and  Health. 

Health  Rules. 

Only  Whooping  Cough. 

About  Some  Girls. 

Rubbish. 

The  Inspector : How  to  get  rid  of 
Bad  Smells  Without,  and  Bad 
Tempers  Within. 

Going  to  School. 

The  Bride’s  New  Home. 

The  Mother. 

A Day  in  the  Countryi 
Lost  and  Found. 


Infant  Mortality  and  Womanly 
Responsibility. 

Minor  Cruelties  to  Children. 


The  Power  of  Soap  and  Water,  i^d. 
Healthy  Dwellings,  and  Prevailing 
Sanitary  Defects  in  the  Homes  of 
the  Working  Classes.  By  Henry 
Roherts,  F.S  a.  4d. 


Keep  Poor  Piggy  Well.  In  packets 
of  50  copies,  each  packet,  is. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day,  ijd. 

A Few  Words  on  Temperance,  25  in 
Packet,  IS. 


The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association.,  22,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  IV, 

JARROLD  & SONS,  3,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.C. 


ALL  IN  SEARCH  OP  HEALTH 

SHOULD  CALL  IF  POSSIBLE  AT 

ME  EIECTROPATHIC  & ZANDER  INSTITUTE, 

(Proprietors— The  Medical  Battery  Co.,) 

52,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W., 

The  Largest  and  only  Complete  Electro-Medical  Establishment 

in  the  World. 

Those  who  cannot  call  should  send  for  particulars  of  Mr. 

Harness’  Electropathic  Belts. 


THEY  HAVE  CURED 
numberless  cases  of 
Nervous  Weakness,  Sleeplessness, 
Neuralgia,  Debility,  Rheumatic 
Affections,  Liver  and  Kidney 
Disorders,  Internal  Weakness, 
Hysteria,  &c. 


Pamphlet  and 
Consultation 


Free. 


CORNER  OF  RATHBONE  PLAOE. 

Book  of  Testimonials,  Pamphlet,  and  Consultation,  Free, 
Personally  or  by  Letter. 

THE  ELECTROPATHIC  AND  ZANDER  INSTITUTE. 

Sufferers  should  Note  the  Address  and  CAL.L.  IF  POSSIBLE.. 

The  MEDICAL  BATTERY  CO.,  LIM.,  52,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

Mr.  C.  B.  HARNESS,  Presidetit. 
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eORRESPOJMDEjsieE. 

The  following  interesting  letters  are  selected  from  the 
thousands  received  from  the  grateful  multitude  who  have  been 
^mpletely  restored  to  health  by  simply  wearing  one  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Harness  ^ectropathic  Belts.  The  originals  may  be  seen  at  the 
Medical  Battery  Oompany’s  Electropathic  aad  Zander 
Institute,  52,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

Many  leading  Physicians  also  recommend  these  Belts. 

NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

Wilton  Street,  Liverpool,  writes July 
29th,  1889.  Dear  Sir— I am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
intense  nervousness  from  which  I have  suffered  all  my  life  has  left  me 
after  wearing  your  Electropathic  Belt  during  fourteen  days  and  n ?his 
short  period  It  has  done  me  more  good  than  I have  everdeiHed  from 
medicine.  I feel  in  better  health  than  I have  done  for  many  years  • the 
pddmess  in  the  head,  as  likewise  the  constant  trembling  of  the  hands 
on  mTsSem’  ‘^e  Appliance  has  had  a nfarvellous  effjl 

3 “s 

DR.  CHARLES  LEMPRIERE'S  OPINION 

11.=  b.«  p„veniiv=  f,  well  fhe  bS  cS..*,??’  “““ 

,!^,'1^UMATIC^FECTI0NS. 

“ Dear  Sir— S.E.,  November  27th,  1S89 
Belts,  as  I hL  beersuSrfor  s °f  your  Electropathic 

was  recommended  to  try  your^system°™^I  am^  nV rheumatic  gout,  and 
desired  effect,  although  I did  not  notice  nn  P^^ased  to  say  it  had  the 
worn  the  Belt  for  about  a week  • after  thm  ^ 

“ ">■ ""ipiy-  -Vo...  e^bfuiiABo?  iTil" 

HAENESS’  ELECrEOPATHIC  BELTS 

SciatL!  InligSSrir  rb.nbago, 

having  their  origin  in  Weak  Cirnd-it’^^  niany  forms  of  disease 

Early  Excesses,  we  should  sav^^^^^  Disorders,  or 

Belt,  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  tlie^im‘^“‘^  Electropathic 
follow,  in  some  cases  direrflvnn  c 'mprovement  which  will 
to  the  MedicS  of  wear.  Write 

sti-ao.,  Laadoa,  W. 
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A dvertisements. 


NERVOUSNESS  IN  MEN. 


It  is  extraordinary  how  many  men  suffer  nowadays  both  in  mind  and 
body  from  a multitude  of  ailments  resulting  simply  from  weak  nerves, 
consequent  upon  overwork,  worry,  and  other  debilitating  causes.  Doctors 
have  tried  for  years  past,  and  are  still  trying,  to  find  some  drug  which 
will  cure  the  distressing  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion,  but  the  best 
they  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  direction  up  to  the  present  is  to  afford 
slight  temporary  relief  in  some  simple  forms  of  the  disease.  The  consulting 
Physician  and  Electrician  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  has,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  made  a move  in  the  right  direction.  After  finding  that  physic  is 
practically  useless  for  the  relief  of  nervous  sufferers,  he  says — 

“ There  is  no  doubt  Electricity  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  nerve  tonics 
we  possess.  Mo  agent  so  quickly  restores  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
system  resulting  from  illness.  In  all  states  of  Neiwous  Depression,  as  from 
long  mental  str.iin  or  overtaxed  bodily  powers,  general  galvanism  has  proved 
a refreshing  and  most  invigorating  tonic.” 

The  next  point,  therefore,  to  be  considered  is  as  to  the  best  method  of 
applying  the.se  galvanic  currents  to  the  system  without  “ shocks  ’ or  dis- 
comforl , and  for  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  strongly  recom- 
mend all  nervous  sufferers  to  wear  one  of 

HARNESS’  ELECTROPATHIC  BELTS. 

They  have  stood  the  test  of  nearly  twenty-five  years,  have  restored 
thousands  of  sufl'erers  to  health  and  vigour,  are  guaranteed  to  be  perfectly 
genuine,  and  are  constructed  on  sound  scientific  principles.  The 
Medical  Battery  Company,  Limited,  are  the  Sole  Proprietors  and 
Manufacturers  of  this  now  world-famed  curative  appliance  ; and  should 
any  of  our  readers  still  have  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  bo7ia  fide  character, 
they  are  invited  to  call  at  the  Company’s  Electropathic  and  Zander 
Institute,  52,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  (at  the  comer  of  Rathbone 
Place),  where  they  can  see  the  Electropathic  Belts  scientifically  tested, 
and  can  personally  examine  the  thousands  of  unsolicited  testimonials  and 
Press  reports  that  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  .Sufferers 
from  Nervous  or  Rheumatic  Affections,  Liver  or  Kidney  Diseases,  &c., 
who  are  unable  to  call,  and  who  desire  further  particulars  regarding  the 
curative  powers  of  ilARNBSS’  BLiBCTROPATHIC  BBLT, 
should  send  at  once  for  De.scriptive  Pamphlet  and  Book  of  Testimonials, 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  free  on  application  to  Mr. 
C.  B.  HARNESS,  President  of  the  Medical  Battery  Company, 
Limited,  52,  Oxford  Street,  W.  The  Consulting  Physician,  Surgeon, 
Electrician,  Electro-Masseurs,  and  other  officers,  are  in  daily  attendance, 
and  give  advice  free  of  charge,  either  personally  or  by  letter.  We  may  add 
that  all  communications  are  regarded  as  strictly  private  and  confidential, 

“■  Before  accepHu^  the  above  advertisement  and  the  two  winch  follow,  / 
twice  visited  Mr.  C.  B.  Harness'  establishmeiU  in  Oxford  Street.  / had 
long  been  <1  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  Electropathy  scientifically  carried  out,  but 
was  not  prepared for  the  perfection  of  appliances  there  dhptayed.  I was  quite 
as  much  pleased  as  surprised.  Thousands  of  ailhig  ones  may  here  seek  for 
and  findwlut  I may  term  rejuvenation,  in  contradistinction  to  premature 
old  age.  / recommend  Electropathy  in  many  ailments,  especially  the  follow- 
ing: Nervous  Exhatistion,  Chronic  Debility,  Ennui  or  Melancholy,  Amenor- 
rhea, Dystnetiorrhea , Rheumatic  Gout,  Chronic  Rheumatism  ut  any  foi  m, 
Functional  Heart  Complaints,  Neuralgia  and  Chronic  Ailments  of  the 
Digestive  Canal."— 1\  FAMILY  DOCTOR.” 


First  Established  1825. -The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

NEAVE’S  FOOD 

FOR  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  INVALIDS, 

AND  THE  AGED. 

“ Admirably  adapted  to  the  Wants  of  I Rich  in  Flesh  and  Bone-Forming 
Infants.” — Sir  Chas.  Cameron.  M.D.  | Elements. 

Promotes  the  Healthy  Action  of  the  Bowels. 

“I  frequently  recommend  Neave’s  Food,  and  consider  it  excellent.” — Gordon 
Stables,  M.D.,  R.N.  

In  One  Pound  Canisters,  One  Shilling:  Each 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


GROWN  PERFUMERY  GO.’S 


n«M  

CXTRA  CONCeKTRATCD 

^^OSSOMS- 
177  NGVBtlNDSlONDOH 


Crab-Apple  Blossoms 

(EATRA  CONCENTRATED.) 
(REGISTERED.) 

The  Fragrant  Delicious 
and  universally  popular 
H'e'w  Perfume. 

“ A Perfume  that  never 
cloys,  but  is  always 
fresh ; and,  being  highly 
concentrated,  retains  its 
odour  a long  time, 

THE  Perfume  of  the 

SEASON. 


INVIGORATING 

Lavender  Salts. 

Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  that 
delicious  Perfume, 
“Crab-Apple  Blossom.*?,” 
of  the  Crown  Perfumery 
Company,  should  pro- 
cure also  a bottle  of  their 
“ Invigorating  Lavender 
Salts.”  By  leaving  the 
stopper  out  for  a few 
moments  a delightful 
perfume  escapes,  which 
freshens  and  pnrifies  the 
air  most  enjoyably. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


177,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


Lam,cet  says  : — “Strong  and  pure,  free  from  acrid  taste.” 

British  Medical  Journal.  “ One  of  the  best.  Flavour  and  aroma  are  good 
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PURITY!  STRENGTH!  FLAVOUR! 


» 


One  pound  makes  over  120  cups  of  most  delicious  Cocoa 

“Exceedingly palatable,  nutritious,  and  -Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 


The  Cocoa  Works,  YORK. 


